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GREAT SALT LAKE NATIONAL PARK IN UTAH 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Pusiic LANDs OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The subcommittee was called to order at 9:15 a.m., in room 230 of 
the Federal Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, Hon. Frank E. Moss, 
of Utah, presiding. 

Present: Senator Ernest Gruening, of Alaska; and Representative 
David S. King, of the Second District of Utah. 

Also present: James P. Cowley, administrative assistant to Senator 
Moss, and Edwin Bliss, executive secretary to Senator Bennett. 

Senator Moss. Ladies and gentlemen, this is a meeting of the Public 
Lands Subcommittee of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Our purpose this morning is to hear statements and testimony on 
S. 2894, a bill in the U.S. Senate. 

I am delighted to see so many of you here, and to notice the great 
interest in the problem that we have for preserving and improving 
the Great Salt Lake, and the area surrounding it. 

I welcome all of you here, and I look forward to receiving informa- 
tion from you about this problem. 

I am very pleased that Congressman David King, who represents 
the Second District of the State of Utah, is here this morning. I’ve 
asked him to sit with the committee. Congressman King is very in- 
terested in this problem that we have, and has contributed a great 
deal. He will sit during the hearings and will observe and listen to 
what the witnesses have to say. 

Senator Ernest Gruening, who is a member of this subcommittee, 
will be here during the day. He is flying in from Alaska. He got as 
far as Seattle Jast night, and he will not land in Salt Lake until 
about 11:00 o’clock. As soon as he is in the city, he will join the 
committee. 

Senator Wallace F. Bennett had planned to come during part of 
the hearings, but commitments in the East will require him to leave 
the city today, and it may not be possible for him to be with us, al- 
though we expect that a member of his staff will be here and will 
make a statement for the Senator. 

I would like to point out, in the first place, that there are two main 
objectives of this hearing. The first. is to move the development of the 
Great Salt Lake area off dead center, where it has been stalled for so 
many years. ‘The second is to give the people of the State an oppor- 
tunity to suggest what should be done, and how. 
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I want to emphasize that I am not irrevocably committed to the 
idea of a national park, but I am most emphatically committed to the 
proposition that Utah must move in the immediate future to preserve 
and develop its singular recreational, scenic, and scientific attraction 
that is the Great Salt Lake. 

When I was growing up, the lake was one of the choice places to 
visit for picnics, group outings, celebrations, and, as we grew older, 
to take our dates; first on a steam engine train, and then an electric 
train that carried most of the resort patrons out to the Saltair, 
Vacation advertising of Salt Lake City always featured photographs 
of bathing in the lake, where you cannot sink. . 

Many factors, including the receding waters and the coming of 
the automobile, have coritributed to the decline of Saltair. During 
these same years, the sewage —— has grown steadily worse, 
We must not continue to use the Great Salt Lake for virtu: lly noth- 
ing but a sewage dump. We must face the problem sometime, and 
we are not saving money by putting it off. Too many people have 
come to Utah to visit one of the State’s most widely known attrac- 
tions, only to go away disappointed and disgusted. Utah cannot 
afford the kind of reputation these people are spreading about the 
Great Salt Lake throughout the country. 

Great Salt Lake, with its historic and geological significance, its 
natural beauty when seen from Antelope Island, its many moods 
and strange and haunting charm, and its natural attraction for all 
Americans, from their se hoold: ays on, must be properly preserved and 
developed. This development must, of course, protect valid rights 
to water, chemicals, and minerals, and safeguard fish and wildlife 
on the eastern shore. The bill I am sponsoring has been drafted 
with all of these problems in mind. 

Among those who will testify at hearings here in Salt Lake City 
and in Ogden, will be public-spirited U tah citizens from the business 
community, from the mining industry, from the tourist trade, from 
water resource development and wildlife preservation organizations; 
in fact, from every facet of community life which has an interest 
in the development of the lake. I am confident that out of this vast 
meeting of minds will come a solution to our problem. 

There is much more that I could say, but I do not want to take 
up any more time. This is your day and your time to be heard 
on this proposal. 

We will hear both proponents and opponents. They may offer 
amendments and reservations to the present bill or may suggest 
alternatives to Federal development. All statements which are made 
orally, or written statements which are filed, will become a part of 
the official record of the hearings, and will appear in the copies 
published by the Senate C ommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I should explain also that you should leave with us today your 
name and address, so that I may mail to each one of you the commit- 
tee print when the testimony has been printed in Washington. I 
will be glad to do that. 

In the notice that we sent, we pointed out that it will be necessary 
to limit the time, the oral ’presentation that each person may use 
here, and that is necessitated by the great number that we want 
to hear. We are delighted that so many people would want to come 
and testify, and we regret that we do ‘have a time limitation. 
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I should explain fully, though, that anything you may wish to 
insert in the record by way of a written statement, or even a copy 
of an article, if it’s of reasonable length, can be put in the record, 
and will be studied fully by the committee so that we won’t have 
down only what you say orally. However, we would like to have 
you emphasize orally whatever you have to contribute on this matter. 

Let me discuss this bill: The bill we have is simply a vehicle, or 
a means, of getting to the problem. I want it understood that this 
bill is not nec essarily what I consider to be the final answer. But 
in order to get this thing together, and get moving, we have to have 
something on which to predicate our action. That is the bill that’s 
before us. 

Now, I expect the witnesses to speak on the bill, of course. But T 

vant it cle arly understood that any kind of variation from this bill 
would be acceptable, and you may discuss it. Perhaps some might 
think that a national park is not the answer; it should be a recrea- 
tional area, or some other variation. If so, why? That is what we 
would like to have you say. 

We are very hi: appy that we have representatives of the Park Serv- 
icehere. We will hear from them during the day. 

I think most of you have now received a copy of this blue report, 
which has just been completed by the Park Service, and which I have 
had no time to read in any detail. I have simply leafed through it. 
But the Park Service has been very cooperative and helpful in this 
matter, and we appreciate greatly ‘the effort that they made to get 
this prepared in time for the hear ing. We have preliminary reports, 
of course, from the Park Service, which will be made a part of the 
record. 

I wish to put in this place in the record a copy of the original 
bill, and of the amendment, in the nature of a substitute, which is 
the bill before us; and the departmental reports on S. 289 


[S. 2894, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish the Great Salt Lake 
National Park in the State of Utah 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall acquire by gift, purchase, condemnation, transfer from any Federal agen- 
cy, exchange, or otherwise, the land (including any buildings or other improve- 
ments thereon) comprising the island situated in the waters of the Great Salt 
Lake, in the State of Utah, known as Antelope Island; together with such other 
land or water, or interests therein, as the Secretary may deem necessary or de- 
sirable, for the purpose of establishing and developing a Great Salt Lake National 
Park. 

Sec. 2. (a) Upon a determination by the Secretary of the Interior that suf- 
ficient land and water referred to in the first section of this Act have been 
acquired by the United States to make it administratively feasible to permit 
their use by the public as a national park, the Secretary is authorized to es- 
tablish Great Salt Lake National Park, and shall declare the establishment of 
such park by the publication of notice thereof in the Federal Register. Any 
land or water acquired by the Secretary pursuant to the first section of this 
Act after the establishment of Great Salt Lake National Park shall, upon 
acquisition, become a part of such park. 

(b) The National Park Service, under the direction of the Secretary, shall 
administer, protect and develop Great Salt Lake National Park, subject to 
the provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to establish a National Park Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535). 

(c) In order to provide for the proper development and maintenance of the 
park, the Secretary shall construct and maintain therein such roads, trails, 
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markers, buildings, and other improvements, and such facilities for the care 
and accommodation of visitors, as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 





[S. 2894, S6th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


AMENDMENT (in the nature of a substitute) intended to be proposed by Mr. Moss 
to the bill (S. 2894) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish the 
Great Salt Lake National Park in the State of Utah, viz: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the Secretary of the Interior shall acquire by gift, purchase with ap- 
propriated or donated funds, condemnation, transfer from any Federal agency, 
exchange, or otherwise, the land (including any buildings or other improvements 
thereon) comprising the island situated in the waters of the Great Salt Lake, 
in the State of Utah, known as Antelope Island; together with such other land 
or water, or interests therein, situated within the exterior boundaries of the 
following described area, as the Secretary may deem necessary or desirable, 
for the purpose of establishing and developing a national park for the benefit and 
enjoyment of all the people of the United States: 


DESCRIPTION OF AN AREA WITHIN THE GREAT SALT LAKE, UTAH, REFERRED TO ARMY 
MAP SERVICE QUADRANGLES NK—12-—7, NK—12—8, NK—12-10, NK—12—11, UTAH 

Beginning at a point on the Box Elder County-Weber County line on the 
southerly side of the Southern Pacific causeway across Bear River Bay; thence 
leaving the causeway and running southeastward on a straight line across the 
Great Salt Lake in Weber County and Davis County and passing to eastward 
of Freemont Island and Antelope Island to a point on the Davis County-Salt Lake 
Couty line approximately 3 miles southwestward of the north point of the Salt 
Lake City sewage canal; thence southwestward along the Davis County-Salt 
Lake County line crossing parts of the lake and over salt flats to a point in the 
Great Salt Lake approximately 2.2 miles westward of the Goggin drain; thence 
leaving the Davis County-Salt Lake County line and running northwestward on a 
straight line across the Great Salt Lake in Davis County, Weber County, and 
Box Elder County to the westward of Antelope Island and Fremont Island to 
a point on the southerly side of the Southern Pacific causeway across Great Salt 
Lake on the westerly shore of Promontory Point; thence along the shore of 
Promontory Point in a generally easterly direction to the Southern Pacific cause- 
way on the easterly shore of Promontory Point at Bear River Bay; thence along 
the southerly side of the causeway to a point on the Box Elder County-Weber 
County line, the point of beginning, containing approximately 215 square miles 
of land and water. 

Sec. 2. (a) Upon a determination by the Secretary of the Interior that suf- 
ficient land and water referred to in the first section of this Act have been 
acquired by the United States to make it administratively feasible to permit their 
use by the public as a national park, the Secretary is authorized to establish 
Great Salt Lake National Park, and shall declare the establishment of such 
park by the publication of notice thereof in the Federal Register. Any land 
or water acquired by the Secretary pursuant to the first section of this Act after 
the establishment of Great Salt Lake National Park shall, upon acquisition, be- 
come a part of such park. 

(b) The National Park Service, under the direction of the Secretary, shall (1) 
administer, protect, and develop Great Salt Lake National Park, subject to the 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to establish a National Park Service, and 
for other purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535) ; and (2) administer 
and develop such park in such a way as will not adversely interfere with the 
operation of the fish and wildlife marshes on the eastern shore of the Great Salt 
Lake. 

(ec) For the purpose of improving the recreational facilities of the eastern- 
most part of the park, the Secretary shall consider the feasibility and desirability 
of constructing a dike to run from the northernmost point of Antelope Island 
to the southernmost point of Fremont Island and from the westernmost point 
of Fremont Island to the southernmost point of Promontory Point. including 
the improvement, to the extent necessary, of existing dike facilities connect- 
ing the mainland with Antelope Island. The Secretary, if he determines that 
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the construction of such a dike is feasible and desirable, is authorized to con- 
struct such dike; except that in no event shall any such dike be constructed 
which would have the effect of raising the water level of the Great Salt Lake 
at any point east of such dike in excess of four thousand two hundred and four 
feet above sea level. 

(d) In order to provide for the proper development and maintenance of the 
park, the Secretary shall construct and maintain therein such roads, trails, 
markers, buildings, and other improvements, and such facilities for the care 
and accommodation of visitors, as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. Neither the provisions of this Act nor the establishment of a park 
pursuant to this Act shall be construed as (1) restricting or preventing in any 
way the acquisition, on or after the date of its enactment, by the State of Utah, 
any political subdivision thereof, or any person of any right with respect to (A) 
any water flowing into the Great Salt Lake; (B) any water comprising a part 
of the Great Salt Lake; or (C) any minerals (including oil or gas) or other 
chemicals within or under the Great Salt Lake; or (2) impairing, diminishing, 
or affecting in any way any valid right of any such State, subdivision, or person 
existing on the date of enactment of this Act with respect to any such water, 
minerals (including oil or gas), or chemicals; except that nothing in this seec- 
tion shall be construed as authorizing any such State, subdivision, or person to 
exercise any such rights referred to in this section within the boundaries of any 
park established pursuant to this Act. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
3UREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES BH. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: This is in reply to your request for the views of 
the Bureau of the Budget on §8. 2894, a bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish the Great Salt Lake National Park in the State of Utah. 

The report which the Secretary of the Interior is submitting on this bill refers 
to certain problems to be solved in this area, and makes no recommendation 
pending further study of the proposal. 

This Bureau concurs in that report and, accordingly, recommends that 8. 2894 
not be enacted at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Puttuire 8. HUGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES I. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MurrRAy: Your committee has requested a report on 8. 2894, 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish the Great Salt Lake 
National Park in the State of Utah. 

At this time we make no recommendation for the reasons hereinafter given, 
and suggest that action on this bill be deferred. 

The National Park Service has conducted preliminary field investigations 
of the Great Salt Lake with the purpose of gathering data for use in deter- 
mining its suitability and feasibility as a national park. Yet, questions con- 
cerning land and water areas, if any, to be encompassed; the effect of con- 
flicting or adverse uses on the area’s geological and biological values; status, 
type, and value of land suitable for park purposes; and potentialities of the 
area for preservation, public use, interpretation, and development, must be re- 
solved prior to presentation of a complete study to the Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, Historie Sites, Buildings, and Monuments. 
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Our investigations have revealed that one of the more serious drawbacks to 
establishment of a park or monument at Great Salt Lake is the use of lake 
waters as a depository for municipal and industrial wastes. We feel that the 
possibilities for preservation and interpretation of the scenic and other signifi- 
cant values at Great Salt Lake are dependent to a large extent upon corrective 
measures that may be taken to alleviate this condition. 

The Department is of the opinion that until the Advisory Board has evaluated 
such data as is assembled on the area by the National Park Service no recom- 
mendation should be offered. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
Rocer Ernst, 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, September 19, 1960, 
Hon, FRANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: Thank you for your letter of August 25 regarding the 
scheduled public hearings on §S. 2894 and the material you enclosed. We also 
wish to acknowledge the identical letters which you sent to other individuals 
in the Department including Messrs. Leffler, Woozley, Wirth, and Dominy. 

The proposal for the establishment of the Great Salt Lake National Park 
merits thorough deliberation to determine whether the area is of national park 
caliber. The hearings scheduled for November 16, 17, and 18 should be helpful 
in making that determination. 

When the information and testimony presented at the hearings becomes 
available, and is added to the data being assembled in this Department, we 
will be able to make a sound recommendation on any further legislation which 
may be considered by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES BE. Murray, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR SENATOR MurRAyY: This is in reply to your request for the views of the 
Department of the Interior on an amendment, in the nature of a substitute, to 
S. 2894, a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish the Great 
Salt Lake National Park in the State of Utah. 

This Department makes no recommendation at this time for the reasons 
hereinafter given, and suggests that action on the substitute for the former 
bill be deferred. 

One reason for suggesting that your committee delay action on this legislation 
stems from the available information which indicates that the land and water 
area proposed for national park designation in the substitute bill may not be 
suitable for recognition. 

Another reason for requesting a delay is based on our understanding that the 
Utah State Park and Recreation Commission, as a result of studies made by it 
in 1959, feels that the several State agencies whose interests and endeavors 
concern Great Salt Lake should be empowered, as a special authority, to analyze 
the manifold potentials and problems of the lake, its islands, shorelines, beaches, 
and bed with regard to maximum public benefit and use. The Commission ex- 
pressed the hope that such a survey would give precedence to an immediate 
study of health and pollution matters, the recession of the lake, the surveying 
of the lake’s western shorelines, and a thorough evaluation of possible recrea- 
tional uses of the lake. This Department, under the authority of the act of 
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June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 1894), which gives the Secretary of the Interior the 
power to direct the National Park Service to make a study of the park, parkway, 
and recreational area programs of the United States and the several States, 
would be pleased to cooperate with other Federal agencies and aid Utah State 
agencies in making a survey to determine what may be done to improve the 
public usefulness of Great Salt Lake and to evaluate its recreation and educa- 
tion potential. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. ABBOTT, 
Solicitor, Department of the Interior. 
Senator Moss. I also would like to submit for the record a pro- 
osal, from my office, which was prepared and circulated in Utah, 

about the establishment of a Great Salt Lake national park; copies 
of two statements which were made on this problem by me in the 
Senate of the United States; copies of letters that I have exchanged 
with the National Park Service; and an analysis of the proposal 
to create a park on the Great Salt Lake. They will appear later in 
the printed record as an appendix. 

I would like to point out also that last year, after this matter had 
first been proposed, and after some discussion had been held about the 
lake, we mailed about 20,000 questionnaires within the State of Utah, 
to people, asking them if they thought we should go on with our 
attempts to create a park, and ‘do something about the lake. Not all 
the questionnaires were answered, because the people had to write their 
own answers and put on the postage stamps, and we knew that we 
wouldn’t get all of them back. But we were pleased that a sufficient 
number of them had an interest great enough to write out an answer, 
and to find a postage stamp and drop the reply in the mail. 

Of the replies that we received, 3,010 of the people answered un- 
equivocally yes, that we should go on; 17 said that we should, but had 
some qualification that they thought ought to be made; 160 said no, 
no, just drop the idea; and 33 wrote but said they didn’t have an 
opinion either positively or negatively on the matter. I thought the 
percentages there were very interesting. 

Indicative of the interest in this matter are a number of newspaper 
articles that continue to appear in papers around the country. This 
morning, as I arrived here, I was handed this paper, this page out of 
the Arizona Star, in which a large article appears headed “Evapor- 
ation of Tourist Trade, Water Plague Great Salt Lake.” 

So people elsewhere are interested in our problem here, too. 

The Washington Post recently—in fact, on the 10th of October 
printed an article headed “Dying Great Salt Lake May Be Saved by 
the United States” which I would also like to put in the record, to be 
reprinted. 

IT have here a great number of letters that we have received on the 
proposal. I will not burden the record in asking that they all be re- 
printed in the record. They will be made part of the committee files 
and will be studied by the committee staff and committee members 
when this matter is considered in the Senate. 

I will turn these letters over to the reporter, to be made part of the 
files, but not all copied into the record. 

We are now ready to hear from various people who have come to 
testify this morning. 
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If Congressman King has any statement to make, that he would like 
to make part of the record, we will be glad to hear from him first. He 
told me to begin with that he was here to learn, as I am, and m: iv be 
he wouldn’t care to make a statement. 

But if you would, Dave, we would like to have it now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID L. KING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Congressman Davin L. Kine. Mr. Chairman, I would like simply 
that the record show that my presence here today is indicative of my 
great interest in this subject. 

It has been a matter of profound concern to me that our Great Salt 
Lake has been, as the newspaper articles suggest, slowly dying, and 
I feel strongly that steps must be taken to reverse this, to do what we 
can to preserve this great natural resource, this great tourist attrac- 
tion, this great boon to our State. 

So I shall listen with great interest to the testimony that is given. 

Senator Moss. I am not aware whether any members of the press 
are here. If they are, we have a table up here which we would be glad 
to make available to them, to use the table. 

(Thereupon the gentlemen of the press were seated.) 

Senator Moss. The man helping the press is Mr. Phil Cowley, my 
administrative assistant. If any of you have any little problems that 
you'd like to consult someone on, just hold up your hand and Phil will 
help you. 

There’s Mr. Malmquist. This is the press table up here, if you'd 
like to come up, Mr. Malmquist. 

We have invited our Governor, George D. Clyde, to testify this 
morning. Governor Clyde is unable to be here because of other obli- 
gations that he has, but he has sent his representative, Jay Bingham, 
who is director of the Utah Water and Power Board. We will call 
on Mr. Bingham to make whatever statement he has for the Governor, 
and then also to represent the water and power board for any state- 
ment that it has for this hearing. 

Mr. Bingham. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE D. CLYDE, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF UTAH, PRESENTED BY JAY R. BINGHAM 


Mr. Brnenam. Senator Moss, Congressman King, Mr. Cowley: 
As you have explained, the Governor, ‘because of travel plans, and a 


much needed vacation, is not. able to be here. 

If it’s appropriate, I would like to read the short statement that he 
has prepared for your hearing: 

I am pleased that your committee has come to hold hearings on 8. 2894 intro- 
duced by Senator Moss, which seeks to establish a Great Salt Lake National 
Park. The Great Salt Lake is one of the world’s great attractions, and should 
be developed, but presents some problems in connection with recreational de- 
velopment. The pending legislation and these hearigns have served to stimulate 
interest and planning. I am sure we all agree that additional information is 
essential to mapping any program of development. Hearings such as these are 
indeed worthwhile since they contribute to the fund of information on this 


resource. 
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Over the years I have spent much of my time working in the interest of re- 
source development for the State of Utah. Our future depends on the wise de- 
velopment and use of these resources. Any plan for the use of areas of the Great 
Salt Lake should be made to utilize the great potentials of the lake for the 
maximuin benefit of the people. 

I am most appreciative of the scenic potentials of the lake. I, like other for- 
ward looking citizens of Utah, want to provide access and facilities for the scenic 
points as rapidly as possible. I believe the best way to accomplish these objec- 
tives will be through a cooperative undertaking between local, State, and Federal 
interests. I believe that such an undertaking might best be in the form of a 
recreation area rather than as a national park or monument. 

We would welcome the assistance of Federal agencies in coordinating, plan- 
ning, and constructing this development. gut, in my opinion, local interests 
should be given an opportunity to participate. I realize that there are many 
problems. Large expenditures will be required for full development, and time 
will be required. But by utilizing the abilities of all, great benefits will result. 
This procedure will also insure the multiple use of the resource and place greater 
responsibility on local interests in the matter of pollution control. 

Again I want to commend you for your interest and vision, and for giving 
people of this State an opportunity to express their views on this subject. I 
can assure you that our various agencies of State government have already 
contributed information on the potential, and that they are available to assist 
in the future. 

That concludes the statement by the Governor. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF JAY R. BINGHAM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UTAH 
WATER AND POWER BOARD 


Mr, Brneuam. And, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would 
like to give a statement representing the views of the water and power 
board on this matter. Likewise, we appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear here, and comment on S. 2894, the substitute bill which proposes 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish the Great Salt 
Lake National Park. 

Two items which are of concern to the board in the original draft 
of the bill are adequately dealt with in the substitute bill. Our reser- 

rations originally were to the unlimited size of the proposed park 
which would have been permitted under the original bill. The board 
was likewise concerned over the fact. that an impediment to water de- 
velopment may have resulted if the original bill were enacted. The 
substitute bill has, as you have already pointed out, specifically 
limited the area to be acquired and likewise now contains language 
that specifically permits the acquisition and use of waters now flowi ing 
into, or comprising a part of, the Great Salt Lake, and we feel that 
relieves the water users of the State from any possible responsibility 
in connection with maintaining any minimum water levels in the lake. 
The board is also pleased to note the provisions of the substitute bill 
which permit the utilization of minerals and chemicals in or under the 
lake, 

I think it would be most appropriate, and in compliance with your 
suggestion, I will direct my comments to some of the general hydro- 
logic features that apply to this lake, in the hope that they will be 
helpful to your committee ina water supply analysis. 

I should like to point out that we do not regard ourselves as any 
final authority in this matter, and that opinions differ. Our views 
are as follows: 
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Any projection of water supply must, of necessity, be predicated on 
past occurrences, and no one has yet perfected a means of predicting 
the variations of nature. 

In essence, the comments I will make are based on what, in hydro- 
logic terms, are relatively short samplings of climate data, and, of 
course, could not foresee any long-range variations in the hydrologic 
cycle. 

It is interesting to note that the water supply . Great Salt Lake, a 
an average, that the recorded flows of the Bear River, the W be 
River, and the Jordan River system has ace ei for only 43 percent 
of the inflow to the lake. And inflow, as 1 use it here, would be the 
water that is required to offset evaporation, which can be determined 
within reasonable limits, and also to account for the fluctuations in 
lake level. And, as I say, of this required inflow, to maintain a bal- 
ance, 43 percent comes from measured surface flows from these three 
river systems. 

Direct precipitation on the surface of the lake, and its immediate 
areas, would account, over a 10-year period, for about 28 percent of 
this required inflow. That obviously leaves 29 percent of the water 
supply which would enter the lake from unmeasured sources, either as 
ground water or small side tributaries not covered by the three prin- 
cipal drainages. 

Now, to consider very briefly the potential developments that would 
possibly affect this water supply : 

We have as the most eminent development the Weber Basin project, 
presently under construction. The inflow from this source, to the 
lake, is in the order of 475,000 acre-feet per year. Under the pro- 
posed development of the Weber Basin reclamation project, this con- 
tribution to the lake will be approximately 177,000 acre-feet; a re- 
duction in round numbers, of some 300,000 acre-feet in the present 
supply. 

I should like to point out that the contribution of 177,000 acre-feet, 
which is estimated as a future development, includes both the return 
flow from project uses and the wastes or spills that occur during the 
normal runoff season. 

Next and largest, of course, as a single tributary to the lake, is the 
Bear River. It is interesting to note that this is not only the largest 
contributor to Great Salt Lake, but the largest stream in the North 
American Continent that does not reach the ocean. The average con- 
tribution to the water supply of the lake from this source is in the 
order of 1.2 million acre-feet per year. The proposed and potential 
developments on the Bear River, which include developments in the 
Utah and Wyoming sections on the upper part of the river, in the 
vicinity of C ‘okeville and W oodruff, plus the developments on the 
lower Bear River, which are now in the advanced planning stages, 
will account for approximately 500,000 acre-feet of depletion to this 
source. 

Admittedly, this potential development is considerably in the future. 
In my judgment, it would be possible that this development would 
be accomplished within a 50-year period, but that is as close as I 
could indicate at this time. 

It is interesting to note here that from the Bear River source, Utah 
can realize virtually as much water as it can from the presently au- 
thorized central Utah project. 
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Finally, turning our attention to the Jordan River system as a con- 
tributor to the w ater supply of Great Salt Lake, in my analysis here 
today I have chosen to neglect the effect of potenti: ul development on 
the Jordan River for this 1 reason: The water that will be made avail- 
able for future growth in the Salt Lake County area will largely come 
from salvage. “One principal source would be the diking of Utah 
Lake, which would reduce evaporation and make that water, by ex- 
change, available to the Salt Lake area, and the net effect would be 
very small. 

We, or course, contemplate a greater ground water development in 
Salt Lake County, yet this, too, would be largely in the form, we feel, 
of salvage in that the present ground water potential, much of it is 
finding its way to the surface, creating swamp areas. When this is 
= for more beneficial use, it will be a reduction in the ev ‘apo- 

transpiration from the swamp areas, and the net effect, in our opinion, 
would tend to balance out. 

There is, of course, the possibility of an increase in contribution 
to the Great Salt Lake from imported waters under the central Utah 
project. This, we feel, would be relatively small, and in the overall 
effect would perhaps cancel out the Jordan River contribution, and 
we anticipate that it would remain nearly as it is at the present time. 

Considering, in combination, the future development potentials 
on these three principal tributaries to the Great Salt Lake, it is my 
opinion that—and I state that there are others, I’m sure, who would 
have different opinions—that there is a likelihood there will be some 
further decline in the level of the Great Salt Lake. This, of course, 
is a hazardous prediction, because we don’t know the actual trend 
of the climatic cycle. 

I think it would be another way of stating my cone lusions, after 
our study, to say that the Great Salt Lake, which is presently at a 
record low level—at elevation 4,193.6—that it is not likely that the 
lake would regain, in my opinion, the 1924 level of 4,205 feet, or 
the level of 4,201 feet. which was e xperienced after the record runoff 
year of 1952. And in further explanation of that, 1 think any large 
flow would be further controlled by the new reservoirs and further 
developments on these tributaries. 

Now I have gone into this much detail, Mr. Chairman, for the 
specific reason that this potential water supply is, we think, of primary 
importance in this hearing, because of its relation not only to lake 
levels, and the attendant effect that the lake levels have upon beach 
facilities, but the water supply is also significant in evaluating the 
feasibility of a fresh-water lake, which would be impounded by 
dikes proposed in S, 2894. 

Quantitatively, speaking directly to the subject of a fresh-water 
impoundment on the east shore areas of Great Salt Lake, there is a 
doubt as to the availability of sufficient water to maintain a reasonably 
stable fresh-water lake of substantial size. It is nee essary to put 
those two qualifiers in the statement. By “reasonably stable,” I think 
we could very easily predict that there would be water available in 
certain years. But to be useful, and to have a recreational value, 
as we would view it, it should be reasonably stable. And, of course, 
like the Great Salt Lake itself, any fresh-water impoundment will 
adjust itself as nature seeks a balance bet ween evaporation and supply. 
And, of course, that would limit the size. 
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I might point out that with fresh-water impoundment, it’s a smal] 
factor, but one that should be recognized. You would have a greater 
evaporation than you do from a like area of the lake itself. 

Senator Moss. Do I understand you to say that fresh water ey: ap- 
orates more rapidly than the concentrated salt water? 

Mr. Brnenam. That’s correct, Senator. I think the Great Salt 
Lake, it’s agreed, evaporates about 80 percent of the annual evapora- 
tion that would occur on a similar fresh-water body. 

Qualitatively, there are problems that must be rec koned with in any 
comprehensive plan for this area, particularly as it relates toa fresh- 
water supply. And that occurs from this fact : that the natural varia- 
tion in supply will, in all probability, result in several years in sue- 
cession when there would be little or no spill from the fresh-water 
area. This fact would, we feel, result in a changing quality of the 
water of the fresh-water impoundment. Obviously, in years when 
there is no spill, the Great Salt Lake being the residue, as it is, of 
these tributaries, already would carry certain contents of salt, and 
the further concentration by evaporation, without spillage, would 
create a varying quality of w ater. 

Under present projections, as we view it, the fresh-water lakes con- 
templated by S. 2894 would not be of significance from either an agri- 
cultural or industrial point of view. [ point out that this is a pro- 
jection of the immediately foreseeable future. We may ultimately 
find that they are. But the combination of the que ity fluctuation, 
and the marginal nature of the lands around the lake which could be 
economically served under present developments, would make it, we 
feel, undersirable from an agric ultural point of view. 

So far as industrial usage is concerned, there may be industries 
which could adapt to the water quality available there. However, I 
think an improved quality of water would be available, and other 
equal advantages available on the tributaries leading to the lake in 
the general area, and this, again, we feel would not be of any major 
importance from industrial “development in the foreseeable future. 
We are of the opinion that the quality could be controlled and be 
adequate for recreational and wildlife purposes. 

Now, in summation, it would be our opinion that the fresh-water 
impoundments of any stable nature or significant size are question- 
able; further, that the agricultural and industrial water supplies from 
these impoundments are not feasible in the foreseeable future. The 
water impounded, as I have stated, would probably be of satisfactory 
quality for recreation and wildlife purposes. 

It would be our suggestion that further study be made on the as- 
sumption that a combination access road and dike from Syracuse to 
Antelope Island be justified as an access facility, and that this develop- 
ment would be regarded as a pilot project to determine actually the 
quantity and quality of water thi at could be developed. 

We would further suggest, Senator, as a result of our studies of this 
matter, that any analysis of au larger impoundment than the one 
which would be contained by a dike connecting Syracuse and Ante- 
lope Island, that the proposed dikes to connect Antelope and Fre- 
mont, and, to a lesser degree Fremont and Promontory, they be shifted 
eastward from the general location indicated on present information. 
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We have found that you could accomplish two desirable ends in such 
an analysis or consideration. First, you would encounter shallower 
depths, which would greatly reduce the cost of diking, and in our 
opinion it would accomplish two other purposes: One, you would 
move the impounded fresh-water area to higher ground, where you 
would have better opportunity to spill and maintain quality, and the 
other factor would be one of tailoring the impounding area more to 
what. we feel would be the realistic size, so far as capacity is con- 
cerned. 

The staff of the board has made studies relative to the cost and 
feasibility of supplying culinary water to the north end of Antelope 
Island. “The details of this study will be presented by Mr. Cannon, 
in connection with the other information he has developed for your 
consideration here today. 

Again, we wish to thank you for the opportunity to appear. May 
I do that again for the Governor and for the board, and assure you 
that our facilities are at your disposal in any way we can be helpful 
in this matter. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Bingham, for that very 
fine presentation on behalf of the Governor and also the Utah Water 
and Power Board. 

You have answered many of the questions that have been raised 
in our minds, and that we have been asking, since the bill was first 
introduced. I know this idea of having a dike and a fresh-water 
impoundment, is one that’s been, oh, sort of held fondly by people 
in our State for many vears. But there are many practical prob- 
lems, and I don’t know that it could be done. But Wwe want to con- 
sider that, along with everything else. Maybe that’s one thing that 

ean’t be done, or that it isn’t practical to do. And T am very happy 
to have your statement on it as part of the record, and that is what 
the committee will study. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brxcuam. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAY R. BINGHAM, EXECUTIVE DirecTOR, UTAH WATER AND 
POWER BOARD 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Jay R. Bingham; I am the executive director of the 
Utah Water and Power Board. The board is charged with the responsibility 
of promoting the State’s interests in water development. It has been declared 
by the legislature that the poliey of the State is, “To obtain from water in Utah 
the highest duty for domestic uses and irrigation of lands in Utah * * * .” 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear here and comment on 8S. 2894 (sub- 
stitute) which proposes to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
the Great Salt Lake National Park. 

Two items which were of concern to the board in the original draft of the 
bill are adequately dealt with in the substitute bill. Our objections were to 
the unlimited size of the proposed park which would have been permitted under 
the original bill. The board was likewise concerned over the fact that an 
impediment to water development may have resulted if the original bill were 
enacted. The substitute bill has specifically limited the area to be acquired and 
likewise now contains language that specifically permits the acquisition and use 
of waters now flowing into, or comprising a part of, the Great Salt Lake, and 
relieves the water users of the State from any possible responsibility in connec- 
tion with the maintaining of any minimum water levels in the lake. Also the 
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board is pleased to note the provisions of the substitute bill which permit the 
utilization of minerals and chemicals in or under the lake. 

At your suggestion, I will direct my comments to some general hydrologic 
data which may be helpful to this committee in connection with water supply 
analysis. 

No one of course can predict the variations of nature. Any predictions must 
of necessity be based on present conditions and the relatively small sampling 
of measured data, and would not, of course, foresee any long-range variations 
in the hydrologic cycle. 

Studies of the water supply to the Great Salt Lake indicate that the average 
of the recorded flows of the Bear, Weber, and Jordan Rivers has in the past 
accounted for only 48 percent of the inflow needed to offset evaporation and the 
changes in lake content. Direct precipitation would account for another 28 
percent, leaving 29 percent of the water supply entering the lake from un- 
measured sources. 

The Weber Basin project, which is presently under construction, will directly 
affect inflows from the Weber River to the lake. River flows in the order of 
475,000 acre-feet per year that formerly fed the lake will be reduced under full 
development to approximately 177,000 acre-feet annually. This last figure 
includes both return flow from project uses, and wastes or spills. 

The largest single tributary to the lake, and incidentally the largest stream 
in North America that does not reach the ocean, is the Bear River. The aver- 
age contribution to the water supply of the lake from this source is in the order 
of 1.2 million acre-feet per year. Proposed and potential developments on the 
Bear River which could foreseeably be developed in the next 50 years would 
reduce this contribution to approximately 700,000 acre-feet annually. 

Neglecting the effect of further development of the Provo River contemplated 
under the central Utah project and also the further utilization of ground water 
sources in the Utah Lake drainage and the Salt Lake Valley, and anticipating 
a recurrence of past climatic conditions, it is my opinion that we can expect 
further declines of the level of the Great Salt Lake which is already at a record 
low (4,193.6 feet). In any event, it is not likely that the lake will regain the 
1924 level of 4,205, or the 1952 level of 4,201 feet. 

The potential water supply is, of course, of importance to the subject of this 
hearing because of its relation to lake levels and the attendant effect on beach 
installations. The water supply is also of significance in evaluating the possibil- 
ity of a fresh water lake to be impounded by the dikes proposed in S. 2894 
(substitute). 

Quantitatively there is considerable doubt as to the availability of sufficient 
water to maintain a reasonably stable fresh water lake of a substantial size. 
Qualitatively there are problems in that the natural variation of supply would 
dictate that several years might pass without any spills from the fresh water 
impoundments. Without frequent spills, the salt content of impounded waters 
will increase. 

Under present conditions, the fresh water lakes contemplated would not be 
of significance from either an agricultural or industrial point of view. Agri- 
culturally, the marginal nature of adjacent lands and the variable quality would 
be an undesirable combination. setter quality water for industrial uses will 
conceivably be available on the tributary sources. Quality should, however, 
be adequate for recreational and wildlife purposes. 

In conclusion it would appear that fresh water impoundments of any stable 
nature or Significant size, are questionable under future conditions of water 
supply. Agricultural and industrial water supplies from these impoundments 
are not feasible in the foreseeable future. Water impounded would probably be 
of satisfactory quality for recreation and wildlife purposes. 

It is suggested that further study be made on the assumption that a combina- 
tion access road and dike from Syracuse to Antelope Island be justified as an 
access facility and that such a development be regarded as a pilot project so 
far as fresh water impoundment is concerned. Any proposal to connect Antelope 
and Fremont Islands should consider moving the alinement of the dikes east- 
ward to take advantage of shallower water and consequently reduced costs, and 
more realistic storage capacities. Spills to improve quality would also be pro- 
vided in a smaller and shoreward impoundment. 

The staff of the board has made studies of the cost and feasibility of supply- 
ing fresh water to the north end of Antelope Island from the Weber Basin 
reclamation project supplies. The details of this study will be presented by Mr. 
Cannon of the tourist and publicity council, in connection with other data. 
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Again I wish to thank you for the opportunity to be heard on this important 
matter, and pledge you our cooperation in your future endeavors. 

Mr. D. James Cannon. May I make a suggestion, Senator ? 

Senator Moss. Yes, Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. Would it be out of place to ask that the press table be 

over here, so the people can see this map? Iknow when Mr. Bingham 
was speaking, it was almost impossible to refer to this map. If it 
were over there, I don’t think the view would be as bad. 

Senator Moss. All right. We will hold up long enough to change 
the press over here, so they don’t hide the map. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Moss. Mr. Edwin Bliss, representing Senator Bennett, is 
here. We are glad to have Mr. Bliss come. We will ask if he has a 
statement in behalf of the Senator, or anything he would like to say 
in behalf of the Senator, we will hear him now. 

Mr. Buss. Mr. Chairman, Senator Bennett asked me to convey his 
regrets at his inability to be here. The change in the schedule of 
hearings made it impossible. 

The Senator feels very strongly that these hearings are a very good 
thing, that they are going to answer some of the unanswered questions 
which have been in everyone’s mind concerning the proposed national 
park. And he asked me to submit a statement for the record, which 
] won’t take the time to read, if that’s all right. 

Senator Moss. We would be glad to have it in the ree cord. And 
any comment you want to mi: ake, we will be glad to hear. We will 
give a copy so the press may have them. 

We appreciate very muc +h the interest. and the help of Senator Ben- 
nett, and reiterate that the purpose of the hearing is to try to find 
some answers to a lot of problems. We all recognize that there is a 
great problem in trying to develop and utilize our lake, and that is 
what we are trying to find out, how we can do it. 

Mr. Briss. Yes. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Ed. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
UTAH, PRESENTED BY EDWIN BLISS 


GREAT SALT LAKE 


Today’s hearing on a eo to create a 137,600-acre Great Salt Lake Na- 
tional Park is useful in that it again focuses wabiie attention on a much talked 
about but as yet unresolved eee For more than 30 years, development of 
the lake has been discussed but all too little has been done. To my knowledge, 
everyone in Utah favors making the lake a tourist attraction and recreation 
center. Everyone wishes to preserve the scientific and historical values of the 
lake area. All want to develop the vast mineral wealth of the brines and bed 
and all want to halt the disgraceful pollution which has made a communal 
cesspool of the lake. 

Even with this broad consensus of opinion there still remain serious dis- 
agreements over how this should be done, who should do it, who should pay 
for it, and how the competing and overlapping uses of the lake, its waters, 
shore, and islands may best be harmonized. 

Because these problems are not yet resolved, the creation of a Great Salt 
Lake National Park is premature. It may be that some type of activity by 
the National Park Service may later be desirable and compatible with other 
uses. However, that cannot be known until we have answered the serious ques- 
tions which have been raised. 
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NEEDED: A COORDINATING BOARD AND A UNIFIED PROGRAM 


One of the most troublesome problems has been the overlapping and some- 
times conflicting jurisdiction and interest among local, State, and I ederal 
governmental bodies as well as private groups and individuals. What is most 
needed at the present time then, is a coordinating board composed of members 
from each of the groups and agencies involved. It should be under the leader- 
ship of the State of Utah and should be headed by a respected Chairman ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The board should immediately make a study, to 
formulate a comprehensive resource management plan for the Great Salt Lake, 
We have no such plan now, but one is needed before we can have any intelligent 
program to develop the lake’s potential. 

Among the groups who should be represented on the board are the five 
counties directly involved, and State agencies, including the land board which 
administers the bed of the lake, the park and recreation commission, the pollu- 
tion control board, the State schoool office which receives revenues from the lake 
for the school fund, the water and power board, and other affected State 
agencies. Similarly the nearby municipalities should be consulted, together 
with all commercial activities interested in the lake, including the private 
owners of the lake islands. Among the Federal agencies who should be con- 
sulted or serve on the board are the National Park Service, the Public Health 
Service concerned with pollution control, the Fish and Wildlife Service with its 
wildlife refuges, the Army Corps of Engineers which is making a survey of a 
boat harbor near Garfield and on Antelope Island, the Bureau of Reclamation 
which has water projects which could be effected by park status, so also the 
Soil Conservation Service. In addition, the U.S. Geological Survey can make 
mineral surveys of the lake and the Bureau of Mines perform research on 
methods to process the minerals. 


SCOPE OF PROPOSED STUDY BY THE COORDINATING BOARD 


(1) First of all, the board should study and accelerate pollution control. In 
my opinion, pollution is by far our most urgent and critical problem. — Its 
solution must necessarily precede recreational or park development in the lake 
area. The State water pollution control board and several municipalities have 
done much to abate this nuisance and hazard to public health. However, still 
more remains to be done, particularly by the city of Salt Lake. Of course, the 
park bill does nothing to meet the pollution threat. 

(2) A consideration of the first magnitude is the mineral wealth of the 
lake. Dr. J. R. Mahoney of the University of Utah and formerly senior special- 
ist in natural resources at the Library of Congress estimates that the lake's 
brines contain 4.5 billion tons of sodium chloride and 9 million tons of calcium 
earbonate. The potassium chloride alone contains enough potash to last the 
United States for 600 years. The portion of the lake included in the proposed 
bill contains enough for nearly 100 years’ supply. 

This is a potential source of great wealth to Utah. It is also of great impor- 
tance to our schools because under the Utah Constitution, the lake belongs to 
the State and revenues derived from it go to the school fund. If the State were 
to turn over 14 percent of the lake for a national park, our schools could lose 
millions of dollars. On the other hand, if the State insists on full compensa- 
tion from the Federal Government, as I believe it must, then the park would be 
far and away the most expensive in the Nation’s history. The school fund must 
be fully protected. 

In cooperation with the University of Utah, the U.S. Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines, the coordinating board should formulate a program to ae- 
celerate research on means to commercially develop the minerals of the lake. 
The 1954 report by the USGS should be updated. 

(3) The overall recreation plan should be devised for full exploitation of the 
lake as a tourist attraction and for local use. It may be that we in Utah have 
an overoptimistic view of the lake’s recreational potential. A park service study 
states: “Recreational opportunities, although widely publicized, are overrated 
since the high salt content of the water either limits or prevents most recrea- 
tional activities usually associated with lakes.” The study also cites the limiting 
factor of pollution. However, this should not discourage us from maximizing 
recreational development. A fresh water lake such as that proposed by Davis 
County leaders should certainly be carefully considered because it holds great 
promise for vastly expanded recreational activity. 
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According to the park service, the most attractive area of the lake for recrea- 
tional development is that on the north and on the west of Antelope Island. 
Likewise it is a scenic spot. Other areas have scientific and historical value 
put little recreational value. The Department of the Interior has pledged its 
full cooperation in carrying out further studies within its jurisdiction and it 
should be fully consulted by the board. 

Last year, at the request of the State park and recreation Commission, I was 
able to get Congress to appropriate funds to survey both a boat harbor near 
Garfield and Antelope Island. This year, I was able to get the Senate to appro- 
priate funds to complete the study but they were deleted in conference with the 
House. That study should be completed next year for the use of the board. 

(4) Scientific and historical sites should be carefully surveyed and a program 
to preserve and make them accessible should be prepared. 

(5) The board must carefully analyze the effect of a 138.000-acre national 
park, including Antelope and Fremont Islands, on our future water supply. 
After the Echo Park controversy over alleged “invasions” of national parks by 
water projects, great caution is justified. The Weber Basin project which is 
now underway, the authorized Central Utah project. the authorized Little Dell 
Dam, and the vet to be authorized Bear River project will all diminish the flow 
into Great Salt Lake. Similarly, many other smaller projects including wells 
will further diminish the flow. If a national park is created, it could well be 
argued that the lake level must be maintained and that waterflow must not be 
interrupted. 

(6) Of a related nature are the various dikes which have been recommended 
for construction within the boundaries of the proposed national park. Here, 
the parallel with Kcho Park is much more pronounced, Building dikes within 
parks is just as much an “invasion” as building dams. While the bill before 
this committee says that a dike may be considered, the Executive order creating 
the Dinosaur National Monument also said that dams could be built in Dino- 


saur. But that language proved to be worthless. Powerful lobbies protect 


the sanctity of national parks and we in Utah shouid know that better than 
anyone else. 
(7) The effect of the various diking proposals on the Great Salt Lake 


and upon a national park must be carefully assessed. It now appears that as 
our population leaps upward with consequent reduction of flow into the lake 
that creation by diking of a fresh water lake in the east embayment will 
result in drying up the Great Salt Lake. If the study shows that this will 
happen, then it must be squarely faced in planning a possible national park. 
Water must Clearly have priority over preservation of the lake. 

(S) Obviously, roads must be planned to make the recreational, seenic, 
scientific, and historic areas accessible. Davis County has proposed a road 
to northern Antelope Island from Syracuse Point. This deserves favorable 
consideration. 

(9) A plan to more fully exploit the tourist value of our game refuges 
should be formulated. The facility at Brigham City is particularly valuable 
for this purpose. In addition, more should be done to increase the hunting 
potential in the marshes and other areas adjacent to the lake. 

(10) The activities of the mosquito abatement districts should be carefully 
coordinated with lnke developments. A careful study should be made of water 
supply on Antelope Island and the railroads should be consulted on any activi- 
ties which would affect them. The salt 
consulted. 

(11) With the great progress by the Eisenhower administration in its de- 
salination of water program, the board should examine its implications for 
the lake area. 

(12) Detailed cost estimates should be prepared for each recommendation 
made by the board, including the cost of Antelope and Fremont Islands. The 
projects should be listed in order of priority and a time schedule recommended. 

The foregoing are among the items which should be considered by a State 
coordinating board. Quite obviously, most of them will not be solved by 
creating a national park. Some of them would, in fact, be hindered by prema- 
ture creation of such a park. 

The board’s study should furnish invaluable guidelines for comprehensive 
development of the lake. It would be a mistake to proceed without such a 
detailed study. The State legislature will be in session in January of 1961 
so a board could be swiftly created and at work early ext year. 


companies and refineries should be 
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PRELIMINARY IDEAS ON A NATIONAL PARK 


Based upon my own preliminary study, I feel that the bill before this commit- 
tee to create a Great Salt Lake National Park may not be the best approach. 
Judging from the initial study made by the National Park Service, the only 
suitable area for park purposes is the west and particularly the north of Ante- 
lope Island and the adjacent beaches. Perhaps some other smaller areas would 
have scientific and historic value and could also be set aside. <A bill with a 
much more limited scope would obviate the loss of minerals and the controversy 
over “invasion” of a national park by dikes or upstream diminution of water 
flow. It would also drastically reduce the cost. 

However, such a limited proposal would conflict with the program recom- 
mended by Davis County. It may not, therefore, be acceptable. 

Other alternatives are available. Portions of Antelope Island could be made 
into a State park but the park commission says it does not have sufficient funds. 
A national monument could be created to preserve the scientific and historical 
sites of import and the State or Davis County would develop the recreational 
areas. Another possibility is that a national recreation area could be created 
similar to those at Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorge. This would be a multiple- 
purpose area rather than single use. Other possibilities and combinations of 
possibilities should also be considered by the board. 


THE BILL ITSELF (S. 2894 AS AMENDED) 


The bill authorizes the inclusion in a Great Salt Lake National Park of 137,600 
acres. In length the area would average 28 miles and in width, 8 miles. This 
substitute is superior to the parent bill which would have authorized the in- 
clusion of 960,000 acres. But, based upon the National Park Service survey, it 
is still far too large. 

The State of Utah must be compensated for the lake acreage taken. Ante- 
lope and Fremont Islands are privately owned and they must be paid for. The 
roads and dikes mentioned in the bill would be very expensive. When added 
together, the total cost would be monumental. 

The bill as amended expressly bars all mineral activity within the proposed 
park. This is a great mistake in view of the vast mineral wealth of the area 
and it is a blow to the State school fund. 

The provision giving the Secretary of the Interior discretionary authority to 
build dikes if he thinks it desirable is worthless in view of Utah’s experience 
with Echo Park. Even if it were binding, it would make the bill something of 
an omnibus public works park bill and create a hybrid type of national park 
completely foreign to present park concepts. It would, therefore, no doubt be 
vigorously objected to in Congress. 4 


CONCLUSION 


What we need is not several individuals and groups taking unilateral action 
on pet projects of their own which are usually conflicting. Rather we need a 
comprehensive program for the overall management of the lake’s resources. 
Therefore, I again urge the creation of a State coordinating board instructed 
to make an intensive study and formulate a master workable plan to develop 
the full potential of the lake. Once that is done, a unified and meaningful attack 
can be made on the complex problems posed by the long neglected Great Salt 
Lake. 

Senator Moss. Our next witness is D. James Cannon, director of the 
Utah Department of Publicity. 

Mr. Cannon has been doing an excellent job for our State in his 
position, and one of his great concerns, I am sure, is the lake, and 
what we can do to make it useful, usable, and available. 

So we will be very glad to hear from you now, Jim, if you will come 
forward. 

Mr. Cannon. Senator, could I ask, if you have time after Senator 
Gruening arrives, to show a few slides of the area that I’m going to 
speak about ? 
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Senator Moss. By all means. I might point out also, Jim, that 
we have arranged to take a flight over the lake in helicopters tomor- 
row, with Senator Gruening and a few other of our visiting people 
here, who have not had a chance to see the area, and it would be won- 
derful if he could see the slides first. Ife will know better what he 
is going to get to see when he flies over there. 


STATEMENT OF D. JAMES CANNON, DIRECTOR, UTAH DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLICITY 


Mr. Cannon. Senator Moss and Congressinan King, it is a pleasure 
to be here today representing the Utah Tourist and Publicity Council, 
and two other groups. One is a group that was formally named 

yesterday, called Utahans, Inc., which is a committee representing 
various aspects of the travel industry of Utah. And an informal 
cominittee, for want of a better name, I will call For the Development 
of Great Salt Lake State Park. This is a group that traveled out 
on the lake on June 1 of this year, and then met in a review meeting. 
Following that meeting, members of the Legislative Council of the 
State, and other interested people, took another similar tour, and some 
of the things that I will say will relate to those tours that were made, 
and some studies since then. 

In the way of a gener ul statement, I'd like to say that our total 
experience in promotion of travel to and in Utah confirms our belief 
that Great Salt Lake is one of Utah’s major attractions, and certainly 
Utah’s No. 1 disappointment to visitors. It is a great attraction 
mainly for two reasons: (1) It is the largest body of water in the 
Western United States; and (2) it is America’s Dead Sea, with a 
heavy salt content that makes it unique in comparison with any other 
lake in the Western Hemisphere. 

From the earliest grades, schoolchildren throughout the country, 
and many parts of the world, learn about Great Salt Lake. It has, 
therefore, great “built-in” publicity value to Utah. 

We “ not taking a position for or against the proposed Great Salt 
Lake National Park. However, we are st rongly in favor of the 
development of the lake, or a portion thereof, for recreation. 

After many years of discussion and study by many individuals and 
organizations, we believe it is at last possible to make a sensible start 
on a recreational development on Great Salt Lake. Because when 
certain current study reports are completed, which should be very 
shortly, three choices for recreational development will be available. 

(1) National park or national recreational area covering Antelope 
and Fremont Islands, and Promontory Point. 

(2) Development and improvement of Saltair Resort, now owned 
by the State of Utah, with the dredging of a channel from the lake- 
shore line to the resort. 

(3) State park at northern tip of Antelope Island, with road and 
water pipeline from Syracuse on the mainland. 

Since your Subcommittee on Public Lands is studying item No. 1, 
and the U.S. Corps of Engineers has submitted studies on item No. 2, 
to the Utah Park and Recreation Commission, it is our purpose to 
give further clarification to item No. 3. And, therefore, I'd like to 
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present the outline of a plan for a Utah State park at the northern 
end of Antelope Island. 

Persons and agencies who have been active in gathering basic data 
regarding this proposal are county commissions, chambers of com- 
merce, and civic leaders of Salt Lake, Davis, and Weber Counties, 
plus Gov. George D. Clyde and represent: itives of the U tah 
Tourist and Publicity Council, State department of highways, park 
and recreation commission, water and power board, State engineer, 
land board, legislative council] and fish and game commission, 

Main points of projected development are: 

(1) Acquisition of from 1,000 to 7,700 acres at the northern end 
of Antelope Island, and construction of recreational facilities, both 
to be done by the Utah State Park and Recreation Commission. 

(4) Construction of new road approximately 5.3 miles from Syra- 
cuse, on the mainland, to the northern end of Antelope Island. 

(c) Construction of pipeline f ‘rom same general area, to furnish 
fresh water to proposed State park. Also 120,000-gallon fresh water 
storage tank above Bridger Bay on Antelope Island. 

I refer to Bridger Bay. It isn’t named, but it’s the bay just to the 
left of what they call, I think, Buffalo Point there. It’s northernmost 
from Crystal Bay, which is quite well known. 

(7) Installation of utilities, sewage disposal and miscellaneous 
facilities in connection with this deve lopment. 

Cost estimates for proposed State park development have not been 
completed, but here is a list of those made thus far: 

(a) Recreational facilities and improvements for bathing and boat- 
ing, $750,000; (6) water pipeline and storage tank, $170,000; (¢) road, 

349 miles, $1,460,000. A total of $2,380,000. 

Wain does not include an estimate of property acquisition on Ante- 
lope Island, nor does it include provision for sewage disposal or util- 
ity lines, and some other expenses that would relate to this develop- 
ment. 

Conclusion: From these preliminary figures, it appears that it is 
feasible for Utah to establish a State park and recreational develop- 
ment at the north end of Antelope Island. Approval of this plan will 
be sought from the 1961 Utah State Legislature, if it is found to be 
desirable, after careful review of various alternatives, for a recrea- 
tional development on Great Salt Lake. 

The various groups I represent are determined that Great Salt Lake 
be improved and developed, as early as possible, so that both the 
visitors and residents may enjoy its unique qualities. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Cannon. Tam delighted 
to have that statement, and to know that very serious consideration 
is being given now to some State action on this. Maybe the way to 
get. it done i is by the State, than the National Government. TI want 
to emphasize there certainly isn’t any conflict in objective, what we 
want to get done. It’s just how we should go about it, and to what 
extent we should do the job. 

So I appreciate it, and I do appreciate your fine cooperation all 
the way on this. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. 
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Senator Moss. We have representatives of the National Park Serv- 
ice, Who have come here to be at this hearing. They are Mr. 
Diederich and Mr. Armberger. They brought with them the folder 
containing its preliminary a on the bill. 

Thisis Mr. Diederich, of the National Park Service. 


STATEMENT OF LEO J. DIEDERICH, REPRESENTING THE USS. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Diepertcn. I have been designated by the Department of the 
Interior to represent the Department here today, and also the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Department, on May 10, submitted 
a report on the earlier S. 2894, which, in essence, recommended that 
since there was need for further studies, that action be deferred on the 
bill at that time. 

Then on September 27, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
George Abbott, addressed a letter to Chairman Murray of the full 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, in the nature of a 
report on the amended version which is the subject of the hearing 
today. That report likewise made no recommendation. 

Shall I read it? 

Senator Moss. Yes, please do. 

Mr. Diepertci (reading) : 


This Department makes no recommendation at this time for the reasons herein- 
after given, and suggests that action on the substitute for the former bill be 
deferred. 

One reason for suggesting that your committee delay action on this legislation 
stems from the available information which indicates that the land and water 
area proposed for national park designation in the substitute bill may not be 
suitable for recognition. 

Another reason for requesting a delay is based on our understanding that 
the Utah State Park and Recreation Commission, as a result of studies made 
by it in 1959, feels that the several State agencies whose interests and endeavors 
concern Great Salt Lake should be empowered, as a special authority, to 
analyze the manifold potentials and problems of the lake, its islands, shorelines, 
beaches, and bed with regard to maximum public benefit and use. The com- 
mission expressed the hope that such a survey would give precedence to an 
immediate study of health and pollution matters, the recession of the lake, 
the surveying of the lake’s western shorelines, and a thorough evaluation of 
possible recreational uses of the lake. This department 


the Department of the Interior— 


under the authority of the Act of June 28, 1936, which gives the Secretary of 
the Interior the power to direct the National Park Service to make a study 
of the park, parkway, and recreational-area programs of the United States and 
the several States, would be pleased to cooperate with other Federal agencies 
and aid Utah State agencies in making a survey to determine what may be 
done to improve the public usefulness of Great Salt Lake and to evaluate its 
recreation and education potential. 


That’s the conclusion of the later report on the present. bill. I have 
no prepared statement to offer, Mr. Chairman. As you have men- 
tioned, this report that has been passed out this morning states what 
we have found out to date, in the study of it that the Park Service 
has made. It finds neither for nor against a proposed national park, 
as others have already, and, I am sure, will point up the many 
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problems involved. There are many imponderables. We think, how- 
ever, that it does contain information that will be useful in trying 
to find a solution. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Diederich. We appre- 
ciate your coming today, and being available during these hearings, 
as _ stions may arise that you may answer from the st: indpoint of 
the National Park Service. 

Mr. Drepericu. We will be very happy to, sir, if there are any 
questions. 

Senator Moss. As I understand, Mr. Armberger will be here all 
through the hearings, too. 

Mr. Drepericn. Yes. 

Senator Moss. Do you have any statement you wish to make at 
this time? 

Mr. Armpercer. No. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Armberger, also of the National Park Service, 
is from Santa Fe, N. Mex. These gentlemen are available to answer 
any questions that can only be answered by the Park Service. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Drepertcu. Thank you. 

Senator Moss. One of the finest letters that I received, as a result 
of the notification of these hearings, came from Dr. A. J. Eardley, 
of the University of Utah, who knows a great deal about the lake, 
Dr. Eardley is the dean of mines and mineral industries school at 
the university, and we have asked Dr, Eardley if he will testify this 
morning. 

Dr. Eardley, will you state your name, for the record? I think 
I have announced it fully, but I want to make sure it’s in there right. 


STATEMENT OF DR. A. J. EARDLEY, DEAN, COLLEGE OF MINES AND 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Dr. Earpiry. Senator Moss and Congressman King, I’m A. J. 
Eardley, and I’m dean of the College of Mines and Mineral Industries 
at the University of Utah. My profession is geology. 

I am very much interested, of course, in many of the aspects of the 
proposed development of Great Salt Lake. But I think I should 
confine my statements to just one or two aspects - this morning. 

I would like to say, first, that we are engaged in certain research 
at the University of Utah that will help us understand what will 
happen to Great Salt Lake if certain things are done: For instance, 
if dikes are built in certain locations, to certain heights; if a certain 
amount of salt is taken out of the lake ; what kind of salt is being 
introduced, and soon. We are trying to understand the water econ- 
omy and the salt economy, or b: lances that are here. And this is a 
wonderful research area. I have been interested in the lake for a 
good many years. 

But let me confine my remarks, first, to the bathing beach aspect. 
I think that this is the hub of any immediate dev elopment. I think 
other recreational facilities that may be constructed on Antelope 
Island are secondary to the bathing beach. And, therefore, we should 
be very sure that a bathing beach is going to be desirable, that we 
choose, and will be amenable to a nice development. 
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Now, with the lake level fluctuating as it does, we have a real 
problem, as indicated by the Saltair situation. The lake first rises, 
and extends to the east of Saltair, and then it withdraws and leaves 
Saltair high and dry, with fetid odors that are undesirable. And 
many parts of the shallow lake shores have these undesirable odors, 
and I think that a beach should be selected, if we can, so as to get 
away from this undesirable aspect. 

Now, to look at the situation of rising and falling water here, 
the lake now is 4192.2, just indicated in the paper this morning. 
And this line represents the water as it would be at 4195. Now, it 
is nearly 2 feet lower than this at the present time. So as you fly 
over the lake, all you see is a narrow stretch of w ater running down 
here [indicating]. All this Farmington Bay area is relicted ocean 
bottom, all this Farmington Bay area is just mud flats, and a great 
extent up here [indicating], and the Bear River Bay is mostly dry. 
I think you will just see some narrow channels of water coming 
down here from the bird refuge and Bear River. 

So we must choose a beach that shores off rather steeply into the 
lake, so that fluctuations of the lake level will not withdraw the 
water a great distance from the bathhouses, the bathing facilities 
there. 

Now, if we construct a bathing facility here at the north end some- 
where, of Antelope Island, it is true we have water that shores off to 
about 6 or 8 feet now, within walking distance. I am not too sure 
right here—I have walked across these bays laboriously, in the hot 
summer sun, and know that it isn’t a sandy beach, and I know that 
there are algae deposits out there right in this area that are a little 
bit, or that are dangerous for boating on the lake. 

Now, I think there is a much better place for a beach than the north 
end of Great Salt Lake, and I think it’s the only place on all of Great 
Salt lake, and that’s this spit [indicating |. Here is a beautiful spit 
out on the southwest end of Great Salt Lake. I have contoured the 
lake from all available depth data that I can assemble, and this is the 
spit. Unfortunately, the very fine photograph in the new U.S. Forest 
Service report is a view from the north end of the island, and it doesn’t 
show this spit. But if you hada view from the south end, you'd see 
that spit running out. 

Now, it is composed of this exquisite sand that we call oolitic sand, 
that is unique to Great Salt Lake. Oh, not entirely unique, but from 
a geological standpoint it’s classical. We know it all over the world. 
It’s composed of these oolites, or little tiny concretions. They look 
hike pearls under a microscope. It’s a beautiful, fresh, clean sand 
here. And you could have the bathing facilities on the bedrock, I 
think, and people could walk out on the sand there for a mile, with 
water, beautiful fresh water, and fresh air, on either side. And then 
in this lagoonal area back of the spit is a boat harbor facility, I think. 
You maybe need some breakwaters across there. But poles have been 
put in the water, by the boaters, to show them where the spit gently 
plunges out underwater to the northwest. 

Now, I have worked on the lake, and it’s a harsh old body of water. 
Anybody who has done research will not be in love with the lake itself 
unless there is a real research aspect to it. And I love it for that, in 
spite of its cruel nature in general. 
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But here is the one place on the whole lake that I like to go to 
purely for its esthetic values. And so if I say anything this morning 
it is to urge that this spit be investigated. I think that it is the 
nicest place. It’s free from the sewage ‘problem. As far as I have ob- 
served, the water is clean and pure on either side, and the air is good. 
No contamination with these foul odors that we get in many other 
places. 

Well, thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Dr. Eardley. 

Mr. Silver would like to make a comment. Will you identify your- 
self for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN SILVER, ACTING COMMODORE, GREAT SALT 
LAKE BOAT HARBOR 


Mr. Strver. Iam John Silver. 

I know very well the spits that Dr. Eardley talks about, because I 
set up the poles out there. 

I have been a boater on the lake for 10 years. 

I have pictures here of that spit, but it was in high water times. 
Now, it’s a huge one. But I have the pictures here—they’re small; 
I have carried them for 8, 10 years—of the spits he talks about, if 
you'd like to just glance at them, anybody. 

Senator Moss. Well, let us have them up and have a look at them 
here. 

I have gone out there, and gone on that spit, after communicating 
with Dr. Eardley, and can ver ify that it is a very beautiful and acces- 
sible place. The spit plunges out into the lake, and the water is on 
either side. You can walk for a long distance on these beautiful little 
round sand grains. I have looked at them, too, since he taught me 
that they were something to see, and can concur in his testimony. 

Mr. Strver. May I point out just one thing? He is talking about 
the area right in here (indicating). And it is a beautiful break, with 
the sand spits out, oh, half a mile, mile away from shore. And then 
there is an inlet there that can be made into a beautiful harbor. 

Also, the lake’s going down now, and as I see it it will continue to go 
down. And if it does, right here where this line is is a dropoff, and 
that means that the beach will flow right out to that dropoff, or kind 
of a basin out in the lake, and from there on it will be beautiful 
bathing. 

I do not recommend the north end, as Dr. Eardley says. I do not, 
under any conditions. It’s all salt crystals, and harsh to the feet. 

But that is really the place. 

Senator Moss. Your recommendation would be that, for bathing 
facilities, we look to the southwest point. 

Mr. Stiver. Right. And also a small boat harbor, if it’s possible. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Silver, for your contri- 
bution; and, Dr. Eardley, for your testimony. 

Mr. Sanpers. I would like to add a word or two at this point on 
that. I could point out some interesting information, if I may. 

Senator Moss. We can get you right. now, Mr. Sanders. Please 
identify yourself for the record. 
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Mr. Sanprers. May I stand over there by the picture of the lake? 

Senator Moss. Yes, indeed. 

This man has a very interesting and unique business. 

I wish you'd tell them a minute or two about that, before you testi- 
fy what you are going to say on the lake. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. SANDERS, DIRECTOR, SANDERS BRINE 
SHRIMP CO. 


Mr. Sanpers. I am Mr. Sanders, of the Sanders Brine Shrimp Co., 
and I have practically lived on the lake for 12 years, studying the 
brine shrimp, the shrimp eggs. And the lake has wotten ahold of me; 
the beauties of the lake, the scientific aspects of the lake. I have 
traveled all over the United States lecturing on the Great Salt Lake, 
telling of the brine shrimp, and its possibilities. And I want to say, 
too, that I have contacted firsthand the complaints, the disasters, and 
so on, that our tourists come into on the Great Salt Lake. Id: aresay 
that there’s a dozen, almost every day, tourists that will come to the 
Great Salt Lake and become stuck in the muds of the flats west of 
Syracuse, and I do believe that the farmer there a couple a miles 
up makes more money pulling tourists out of the mud, angry tourists, 
than he does off from his farm. 

I travel the Great Salt Lake by jeep—I have two jeeps, I have a 
fleet of air boats, and I have an airplane. I have traveled over the 
Great Salt Lake any way you want to look at it, and also by foot. 
We also have tractors to get to some of the most inaccessible points 
of the lake. I know the lake, I love the lake. It’s the greatest thing 
that the senile of Utah have, and it’s one of the most neglected things 
that the people—that our State has. 

This point here [indicating], to me, is one of the most beautiful 
points that Dr. Eardley pointed out. This point up here [indicating] 
is beautiful at times of the year, but, like he stated, it is soft to walk 
in. I have seen this particular area so inundated with industrial 
sludges that you could not stand up in it. 

Of course, the winds come, bring up the waste, and it will wash it 
out again. But I have seen that. I have seen industrial sludges 
clear up here along the fingertip of Hogget Mountain, clear over to the 
northwest end of the island. 

Another point that one would have to think about—for instance, 
when this railroad, this solid fill was put across here, somehow, I 
don’t know why or how—but the color and condition ‘of the water 
at the entire north end of the lake has changed completely. Instead 
of a beautiful blue color, the ~— area now is nothing but a rusty, 
dull-looking colorless water. I don’t know what has done it, but it 
has done it. It has been since that has been put across there. 
Whether something like that would affect the rest of the lake, here 
again, I do not know. But I do know that it’s a fact anyone can 
fly over it and find out in short order. 

This area here [indicating] is adjacent to some of the most beauti- 
ful colored bottoms of the lake that I know of. I would like to 
tell you, just take a moment to tell you of an area that I saw up in 
this area [indicating]. It is now nothing but a “—r That was 
back in 1952. I called it the Disneyland of the Great Salt Lake. 
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I was in my boat, the water was about 2 feet deep, beautiful blue 
water, the bottom of the lake was covered with sort of a rock, looked 
like a cobblestone street. At this particular time of the year, the rock 
bottom was covered with huge crystals of salt, 2 cubic inches in size, 
almost. They’re the most enormous size at that particular area as in 
any part of the lake. 

I was going along slowly—it was so beautiful, I just couldn’t hurry, 
T just let the boat drift along. Suddenly the cobblestone bottom effect 
of the lake gave way to a beautiful sandy bottom valley. I would 
judge it was about 10 to 14 feet deep. Out of this sand came huge 
formations from past volcanoes. These formations were covered by 
huge crystals of salt. It was gorgeous. I just can’t convey to you 
the impression that I got. It was just like being out in another world. 
It was something you just couldn’t find any place else in the world. 
It gave these formations an individu: ality, just like Disneyland. It 
was just fantastic. 

Then I would go along farther, it would—the valley would cease, 
a cliff would drop off, and back under the cliff the huge deposits of 
salt and caverns. And an eerie light would come out from those cay- 
erns. It was just impossible to describe. It’s just beautiful. 

There are some formations all through this particular area that is 
extremely interesting for boat enthusiasts to visit. 

The lake bottom has four seasons, to me. In the spring, it just has 
its natural bottom. In the forepart of the summer, and during the 
summer, the various types of algae take over. They're gorgeous. 
They come in the pastel colors. I have pictures taken from the air of 
this particular area right here [indicating] that is as beautiful as 
anything you ever saw. Iam just sorrv I didn’t have them here with 
me. They're in pink, this particular. But they come in the pinks, the 
blues, the purples, and the greens. And the bottom is particularly 
beautiful then. That is what I call the summer of the bottom of the 
lake. 

In the fall, when the lake goes down, and the deposits of crystals 
come and take place, then it becomes a land of diamonds. It’s just 
simply beautiful that w ay. 

And in the late fall, when the temperatures drop, the globar salts 
precipitate out, and then the entire bottom looks like a snow storm 
has come along and covered completely the bottom of the lake. That’s 
the winter of the Great Salt Lake. 

But I do want to coneur with Dr. Eardley, that this would be a very 
beautiful spot. It is one of the cleanest spots that I have ever noticed 
on the lake, it’s one of the most beautiful. It has depth out here 
[indicating], it has scenic attractions over here [indicating], and it 
is completely away from any of the industrial wastes which meander 
down through this particular area [indicating. ] 

I don’t want to take up any more of your time, but I do want every 
one of you to know that the Great Salt Lake is near and dear to 
me. I have camps located all around the lake, I live out there, I will 
more than likely be out there this afternoon. And the lake, to me, 
is something that we are all missing—we are simply missing some- 
thing that is hard to describe. When you’re out on that lake as much 
as I have been, I’ll tell you, you find out things that you never dreamed 
were out there, that are there. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Moss. Thank you so much, Mr. Sanders, for your eloquent 
description of the lake. 

There probably isn’t anyone in our State that knows the lake better 
than Mr. Sanders. He is out there on the lake, and loves it, but he 
also has a business connected with it, and which I was rather inter- 
ested in when I learned about it. I, for years, have been telling people 
nothing lived in the lake but a little wiggler, that isn’t good for any- 
thing. Now I have found out that it’s good for something. It’s the 
brine shrimp that lives in the lake, and Mr. Sanders has a business of 
fishing it, and freezing it, and shipping it for tropical fish food all 
over the world. It’s quite a unique business. 

So our great lake has another economic value other than salts and 
the minerals we get out of it. We can fish in the lake. All these jokes 
about going fishing out in the Great Salt Lake are now out of date, 
because you can fish there. 

Thank you, Mr. Sanders. 

Is there a representative of the Utah Recreation and Parks Asso- 
ciation present 4 


STATEMENT OF NED STRINGHAM, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, UTAH 
RECREATION AND PARKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Strincuam. I am Ned Stringham and I am the executive sec- 
retary of the Utah Recreation and Parks Association. This is Presi- 
dent-elect Sylvia Durrant. 

We have nothing to add to the testimony, except that we are in 
favor of something being done one way or the other. 

Senator Moss. You want us to move. 

Mr. Srrincuam. Yes. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much. We are pleased that you are 
here, to observe and listen, and if at any later time you do feel there 
is something you can contribute to the record, we’d be glad to have 
you speak up. 

Taylor Burton, the director of the Utah Highway Commission, is 
here. 

We'd like to hear from you, Taylor, if you have a statement for us. 
We appreciate your coming today. 


STATEMENT OF TAYLOR BURTON, DIRECTOR, UTAH HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Burron. Thank you, Senator Moss, Representative King. I 
am Taylor Burton, director of highways. In representing the State 
road commission, we have no position to take as to the sponsorship 
of development on the lake at this time, other than to say that we are, 
with others, extremely interested in seeing it properly developed. 

Consequently, I will confine remarks that I have to the feasibility 
and the costs of getting access to the Antelope Island area, and present 
for the record some information in that regard. 

As a result of a 1955 directive by the State legislature, the road 
commission was instructed to prepare a feasibility report on the 
diking of certain portions of the lake, and this is known as the Great 
Salt Lake diking study, prepared in 1956. Many of you may have 
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had occasion to examine this document. And I at this time present 
copies of this Great Salt Lake diking study for the record. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. They will be part of the committee 
file, to be studied by the committee. Thank you. 

Mr. Burron. Some information that is important, I believe, to 
all of us, is the matter of cost in being able to get this facility should 
it be developed, and I would like to read into the record a very brief 
statement in that regard at this time. 

Attached hereto is an esimate of cost relative to roads to Antelope 
Island and encircling the same as indicated on the attached mosaie, 

This, too, Senator, we will submit for a matter of the record, in 
order that this may be studied in connection with our cost estimates, 

Senator Moss. Thank you — much. 

Mr. Burton. On November 1, the 1960 water level of the Great 
Salt Lake was at an alltime ed at elevation 4,193.2. This would 
certainly be the ideal time to construct dikes if this is to be done, as 
the present south causeway is completely above present water level, 
and the depth of water on the north end of Antelope Island to Syra- 
cuse will not exceed 2 feet. 

Submitted herewith are the two copies of the 1956 Great Salt Lake 
diking study, which covers the feasibility and benefits of the proposed 
dikes and points out why Syracuse dike would not be a contributing 
factor in establishing a fresh water lake. This study would be very 
helpful from the st: indpoint of developing tourist attractions and also 
provides valuable data for the design and construction of other dikes, 

The original estimate of the Syracuse dike was based on borrowing 
material from the islands and providing a 24-foot roadway at eleva- 
tion 4,210 feet, which is 6 feet above the proposed maximum lake sur- 
face elevation. Our present estimate is based on dredging material 
from the lake bottom, for providing beach slopes of 20-1 with 2 feet 
of imported base material supporting the roadway. A 40-foot width 
at elevation 4,210 is proposed, which will provide a 24-foot. roadway 
and 8-foot shoulders. An equalizing structure would be provided, 
and there would be no attempt to create a reservoir south of the dike 
as hydrographic studies indicate insufficient water to create a fresh 
water reservoir. 

One of the immediate problems facing the water pollution board 
upon which it is presently working is the ‘disch: arge of Salt Lake City 

sewage into Great Salt Lake. Until such time as the appropriate 
action can be initiated by State and city people to alleviate this prob- 
lem, no effective program for the useful development of recreation 
and industry can be undertaken by either the Federal Government or 
appropriate State agencies. 

It is hoped that this cost information, which we also submit for the 
record, will be of help in developing the ultimate use of the fac ility. 

I might say, just for comparative purposes, that the present cost 
estimate fora dike from the north end of Antelope Island to the main- 
land at Syracuse Point, the 5.3 miles that has been referred to, would 
be approximately $1,460,000, This is somewhat less than the estimate 
prepared in the diking study, because of the different approach to the 
construction of this facility, as I mentioned previously. 

That concludes our testimony, Senator, and we will be hi appy at any 
time to provide any further information that m: ty be of help in mak- 
ing these determinations. 
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Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Burton. 

The cost estimates will be printed in the record, as part of the 
prin ited record, and the other documents will be filed with the com- 
mittee, to be referred to and studied. 

We appreciate that very much. 

(The cost estimates are as follows :) 


Cost estimates, Utah State Highway Department—Antelope Island and vicinity, 
roads and dikes 


Raise and widen existing causeway at south end of Antelope Island 


ee en cieitint nn na cckicasnetininiadlptemcin acai e a ae $605, 000 
Dike from north end Ante ‘lope Ishi ind to mi inl: ind at Syracuse Point 

dich PROG) acne aneece cee ee ee Tm | 
Road along east side of Antelope. Island and around north end of 

island to serve Crystal Bay (18.0 miles)... 900, 000 
Access road from U.S, 40 near Saltair salt plant to easterly end of 

ier Creme CONG UNOS) oo 5 eo oe 440, 000 
Road from east end of Syracuse dike to existing secondary Route 112 

MUG TR Feit es Se cece etal ee 45, 000 
Road along west side of Antelope Island to complete loop road 

bGd PAOD icc amuintinudw ies cei oe eo haa aa aa i aaa a 


Cost estimates of the following combinations of routes are as indicated: 


1. Syracuse road and dike, east Antelope Island road, south cause- 


pep ane areess Toe! UB. iin ...iccccusisniomansiee $3, 450, 000 
2. Above route with west Antelope Island road completing island 

NEI in sab ol ok lapel aaa 4, 860, 000 
3. Syracuse road and dike, Antelope Island lOOD FOR Ge iste aie 3, 815, 000 
4. South causeway, access road, and Antelope Island loop road____- 3, 355, 000 


Senator Moss. We also have present this morning Harold Crane, 
director of the Fish and Game Department of tle State of Utah. 
Through the fish and game department, Mr, Crane has been very in- 
terested in this question we are discussing here this morning. 

We would like to hear from you, if we may, please. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD S. CRANE, DIRECTOR, UTAH STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME 


Mr. Crane. Senator Moss, Congressman King, we also are very 
much interested in this whole program. I get a double action on it. 
Iam also a commissioner on the State park commission, so I look at 
it from that aspect also. 

But my concern here today, and my testimony, will be primarily 
the effects that it will have and may have on the fish and wildlife 
resources of the State—actually, in fact, the Nation—because this 
embodies one of the national flyways, the great number of migratory 
waterfowl involved in this area. 

We feel that there is definitely a need for some type of develop- 
ment. And I won't dwell on that. Mr. Cannon and others have men- 
tioned that. As to who does it, we feel that basically it should be 
done by the State, but we also feel that the State has been talking 
about it for a long time and done nothing, and that it is certainly a 
tremendous economic loss to the State if they let it go any longer 
without doing anything. So something very definitely should be 
done. 

Now, in the event that it is incorporated into the national park 
system, I would like to point out that we are not in agreement with 
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the national park laws and regulations governing administration 
of wildlife within the areas. We do not believe in their policies 
or—actually it’s primary legislation, in that wildlife cannot be 
adequately harvested by the public. 

Now, this wouldn't necessarily pose much of a problem on this 
area, although it could possibly do so. In that respect, if it were 
made into a segment of the national park system, the only thing 
we feel that could be compatible may be a national recreational area, 
wherein the jurisdiction of the wildlife is left pretty much up to 
the State, which is the way we feel it should be on any segment of 
the national park system. : 

This sewage problem, of course, is a very serious problem. It 
affects us. In fact, in our marsh development out there, currently 
we are spending many thousands of dollars diking it out of our 
waterfowl! areas, to keep it out. I think the idea of moving around 
the island, as Dr. sailien has suggested, to get rid of the sewage, 
is just ducking the issue. I think it’s time that enough pressure from 
somewhere was put on Salt Lake City, and the industrial plants in 
the area, to take care of their mess. Because I feel that is one of 
the biggest disgraces in the Nation, actually, the Salt Lake City 
sewage, as well as the tremendous waste of water. 

I don’t know the exact figures, but I believe it’s in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 million gallons of water a day that could be utilized for 
other purposes, that are not only wasted but actually destroying 
wildlife and other very valuable resources by being allowed to con- 
tinue as it is at the present time. 

As far as the direct effects of the bill, we are very appreciative of 
the wording of the bill which says that wildlife will not be affected. 
However, as far as some of the other statements, they are inconsistent 
with that phrase. 

First, and as has been pointed out, again, we do not. feel that a 
fresh water lake is in any way feasible. And I think Mr. Bingham 
pretty much covered that point. With the upstream developments, 
there is not going to be enough water reach the lake to make any 
sizable impoundment. And with central Utah developments, for 
example, of draining Provo Bay, and cutting down the size of Utah 
Lake to conserve water, it wouldn’t seem logical to bring the water 
from there and put it out in a similar area here. And a large, shal- 
low areas of this type, of course, would be a very big mosquito— 
create a mosquito problem. 

We have a difficult time currently in getting enough runoff waters 
to adequately take care of our waterfowl] refuges. However, in the 
event that that premise is wrong, the elevation, maximum elevation 
stipulated in the bill, of 4,204 feet, would destroy our waterfowl 
marshes. Actually, the elevation 4,205 is assumed to be the meander 
line at statehood. And practically all of the waterfowl marshes are 
below that elevation. Land below that elevation is State lands that 
have been given to the fish and game department, for marsh develop- 
ment, by the legislature, and consequently all of our developments 
are from the elevation about 4,200 to 4,204 feet. So they would all be 
inundated and, of course, destroyed by this type of an impoundment. 
So in order to save them, maximum elevation would have to be ap- 
proximately 4,198, would be about as high as could be put in there 
without destroying our waterfowl marshes. 
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One other —— As far as boundary on the south end, where it 
hits the Davis-Salt Lake County line, there are some waterfowl areas 
there that would be included within that boundary. Now, I am sure 
you'd have no objection to moving that boundary back in the event 
that that is incorporated there. 

I believe that’s the main features. I may point out that Antelope 
Island was originally named because of the antelope found there by 
John C. Fremont, when he first went on the island. It could be de- 
veloped into a good antelope range, mule deer range; it’s excellent 
chukar partridge habitat. So there : are very definitely wildlife poten- 
tial on the island that are not there now. Weare all aware, I’m sure, 
of a buffalo herd on the island at the present time. 

Senator Moss. Yes. There’s quite a sizable herd of buffalo. We 
flew over them about a month ago. 

Mr. Crane. But in conclusion, I would like to say that we would 
like to see it developed, and by State, if possible, but in the event that 
it is part of a national park system, we would object to anything other 
than a national recreation area. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Crane. 

T am sure that all of us are aware of the great migratory bird 
refuges that we built on the eastern shore of the lake. And cert: uinly 
that should be part of our consideration in assessing this whole prob- 
lem; to extend, if possible, rather than limit the size of those bird 
refuges. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Crane is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE UTAH STATE DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, BY Harorp S. 
CRANE, DIRECTOR 


This proposed legislation could affect the fish and game resources of the State 
of Utah directly in several ways and indirectly in others. 

We feel there is definitely a need for some type of major development on Great 
Salt Lake as it is one of the attractions in the United States. The State of 
Utah has already suffered tremendous economic losses by the lack of facilities 
for the tourist trade as well as the local population. 

If at all possible, this development should be accomplished by the State or a 
subdivision of the State. The Davis County Planning Commission should be 
commended on their efforts on this behalf and our department will cooperate 
with either Davis County, the State park and recreation commission, or both, 
or any other State authority which may be set up for this development on Great 
Salt Lake. 

We do feel that in the event this cannot be accomplished by the State, then 
some portion of the area could qualify as a segment of the national park system 
in that it is certainly a unique area and of national significance. However, we 
are concerned with the present regulations governing national parks. We feel 
strongly that any new segment of the national park system should incorporate 
the principles of the Utah State park law wherein all fish and wildlife within 
the area shall be under the jurisdiction of the State department of fish and 
game. While this is, of course, our primary concern, there are other resources 
which should be reserved for the State in the event the area is placed in a 
national park or monument status. 

A problem of major concern which must be corrected before any consideration 
can be given to development is the present sewage problem. A complete treat- 
ment plant for Salt Lake Citv sewage and other polluted waters now flowing into 
the aren is necessary, Treated seware water could be utilized for marsh 
development. 

As far as direct effects on the fish and wildlife resources are concerned, of 
primary interest is the possible effect on waterfowl. We are very appreciative 
of the wording of the bill wherein it states that the National Park Service 
would ‘“* * * administer and develop such park in such a way as will not 
adversely interfere with the operation of the fish and wildlife marshes on the 
eastern shore of the Great Salt Lake * * *” 
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However, this statement is inconsistent with other parts of the bill which 
provide for the possible construction of a fresh water lake on the eastern portion 
of the area. In the first place we do not feel that a fresh water lake in this 
area would be feasible with the present and planned utilization of waters 
flowing into the lake. We cannot foresee an available water supply to fill the 
proposed lake. However, in the event water were available the maximum water 
level stipulated in the bill would destroy all of the present waterfowl marshes 
in the area. Practically all of these developments are below elevation 4,205 
which is rerarded as the meander line of Great Salt Lake at the time of state- 
hood. At the present time the water levels established on our refuges vary 
from 4,200 to 4,204 feet elevation. It is apparent that in order to protect these 
refuges and other planned marsh developments around the lake, the water 
level from the lake would have to be held below elevation 4,198. The same 
situation prevails not only on State-developed waterfowl marshes but at the 
large Federal migratory bird refuge on the Bear River, as well as several private 
duck clubs situated around the perimeter of the lake. 

Another problem which would be encountered if such a fresh water lake were 
developed is that a shallow fluctuating lake of this type would create a large 
mosquito breeding area. The value of such an impoundment would be practically 
nil insofar as the use of boats or for any recreational purposes. Also, it does 
not seem feasible to expend sums of money to drain areas to conserve water, 
such as Provo Bay on Utah Lake as contemplated in the central Utah project, 
and then develop an area of this type. 

The boundaries of the proposed area would have to be moved to the north 
and west from the Davis-Salt Lake County line as there are several private 
duck clubs in the area and this Department plans to develop additional water- 
fowl marshland in the vicinity. 

The development of Antelope Island into park status could create habitat for 
several species of wildlife. This was originally pronghorn antelope range and 
populations of these animals, as well at mule deer, could be established on the 
island. It alsoappears to be excellent chukar partridge habitat. 


Senator Moss. We have had reference several times to the problem 
that we have of sewage and pollution in the lake. This morning we 
have with us Mr. Lynn Thatcher, the director of the Utah State 
Health Department. Maybe we could hear from Mr, Thatcher now 
and get some discussion on this problem. 


STATEMENT OF LYNN M. THATCHER, DIRECTOR, UTAH STATE 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Tuarcier. Senator Moss, Congressman King, I have a pre- 
pared statement that I will leave with you, and I will make some 
verbal remarks. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. The full statement will be in the record. 

Mr. Trarcurr. I should explain first that I am here as a repre- 
sentative of the Utah State Department of Health. Dr. James 
Horton, who at the present time is our interim director of health, was 
here earlier this morning, but he couldn’t remain, and he asked me if 
I would represent the department. 

As many of you know, I also represent the water pollution control 
board, which is created within the department of health, by statute, 
but which is an autonomous body so far as control of water pollution 
is concerned, and the establishment of policy in water pollution con- 
trol. 

I represent the department of health, as chief of their bureau of 
—= ition, and IT represent the water pollution control board as their 

xecutive secretary. 

At the outset, we would like to express support for the concept of 
preservation of natural resources, natural recreational] features, which 
has led to today’s hearing and many similar deliberations. 
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Of course, the question of which type of development is best here, 
or whether any type of development should be pursued, is beyond the 
area of competence of our group. But there are certain health-re- 
Jated facts that are in our posession that we think may be of interest 
and value to your committee. 

It seems self-evident to us that protection of public health is always 
an important consideration in connection with any type of recrea- 
tional development; and the proposed park here, national park, or 
recreational development in the area of Antelope Island, or any of the 
other alternatives that have been proposed here, poses special problems 
in this regard, for two reasons: First, because of its location with re- 
lation to a body of water which is essentially saturated with salt, and, 
secondly, because of the past practice of discharging municipal-in- 
dustrial wastes into the area, which has already been alluded to. 

The heavy salt concentration in the lake water precludes the use of 
ordinary bacteriological methods in determining the health protection 
aspects in relation to use of this water for swimming, for example. 

There are standard procedures, of course, that we use in determin- 
ing water safety, but they are not feasible where we have this high salt 
concentration. 

This matter has been given study by our people, and we have 
concluded, as a ‘es of these studies, without being able to substan- 
tiate it positively by scientific approach, that the discharge to this 
lake area of what we call class D water—and I will explain that in a 
moment—with proper attention to isolation of concentrated flows of 
class D water with respect to swimming areas, would be suitably pro- 
tective of health, envisioning the development of this area for swim- 
ming purposes. 

The class D water is one of the classes that are defined by the Utah 
Water Pollution Control Board. The total range of classes extend 
from A to E; with A being the highest quality water, and E the low- 
est quality. 

The class D water, in just a few words, is a type of water that would 
not be suitable, for example, as a source of supply for a municipal 
water treatment plant. It is too low a quality for that. If class D 
water were discharged into a normal quality stream, such as we have 
flowing through our canyons, and we had a ratio of dilution some- 
where in the range of 10 to 1, we would conclude that below this 
point. of discharge a city could withdraw the stream water, process it 
through a standard filtration plant, and make good drinking water out 
of it. And we apply this class in all cases where we have this type of 
dilution, and yet we want to preserve the water downstream for all 
different uses. If we had a lower level of dilution, of course, we 
would either have to provide a higher quality of treatment, or re- 
strict the uses. 

Now, class D water also can be used for certain types of irrigation: 
not for general irrigation—certain restricted types. And, as I have 
said, the board has concluded that. if class D effluents are discharged 
into the lake, with suitable isolation from recreational areas, we would 
not anticipate any health hazards would develop. 

Now, a word about. progress in the elimination of raw sewage dis- 
charges along the eastern shore of the lake. 
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I think the best indication of progress to this moment is shown py 
the existence of complete sewage treatment plants, which serve the 
following towns: Starting in the north area there of Bear River Bay, 
with Brigham City. And the other towns that have complete treat- 
ment facilities, extending south from that point, are North Ogden, 
Ogden, South Ogden, Riverdale, Washington Terrace, Roy, Clear. 
field, Clinton, Layton, Sunset, Syr acuse, South Salt Lake, Granger- 
Hunter Improvement District, Salt Lake City Suburban Sanitary 
District, Midvale, and West Jordan. And, as you will recognize, the 
last few on this list are tributary to the Jordan River, whicl ‘h, again, 
flows into the lake. 

Now, all of the plants that I’ve named here have been built since 
creation of the State water pollution control board in 1953. I 
should say that progress in Utah, in elimination of pollution control, 
prior to 19538, was practically nil. And practically the entire array 
of progress that has developed has been since that time. 

Now, there are also under construction, or under planning, other 

lants which will treat municipal sewage, and will serve “central 
facie County, a recently created district through the central portion 
of Davis County, south Davis County, serving all of the county south 
of the central area; and also in Salt Lake City, and in Sandy, and 
surrounding territory, and in Magna and surrounding territory. And 
also plans are completed for needed i improvements to ‘the existing Mur- 
ray sewage treatment plants. 

Now, commitments on construction have been made in all cases of 
this latter list, except in the case of Salt Lake City, Murray, and 
Magna. And I should say that plans for the complete sewage treat- 
ment plant for Salt Lake City are complete, they are available, and 
all that remains to be done is establishing a financing scheme and going 
ahead with the construction on this project. The same is true of the 
improvement in Murray. Plans are complete for the addition and 
enlargement of the Murray sewage treatment plant. In the Magna 
area, I understand that plans are under preparation. 

To the north, encompassing the drainage area represented by Bear 
River, which discharges into the Bear River Bay there, near Brigham, 
there are a number of communities presently discharging raw sewage 
to the various water courses, either directly to the Bear or into 
tributaries of the Bear River. And these include Wellsville, Lewis- 
ton. Logan, Garland, and Tremonton. 

The water pollution control board is now in process of classifying 
the entire Bear River system. We have established a public hearing 
date for November 23, at which time the final step of this classifica- 
tion procedure will be made. And following this, the board will 
then intensify its pollution control efforts with respect to both 
municipal and industrial wastes in the Bear River. It is antici- 
pated that shortly thereafter, an intensification of efforts will be made 
in the Jordan River area. 

TI might explain briefly here that the Utah statute establishes a 
definite procedure for elimination of pollution, and one of the pre- 
liminaries is this classification action that I have mentioned here. 
This must precede the actual issuance of orders for pollution 
abatement. 

This classification has been made, in the case of Weber River. This 
is the only stream up to now. As I say, it will be made for the 
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Bear River, then we will move into the Jordan River area, and then 
will have covered most of the tributaries to this lake area that is under 
discussion. 

Now, the requirements that have been set up by the board, covering 
treatment of municipal waste, and industrial wastes, have been ap- 
plied for reasons other than any benefits that might accrue to rec- 
reational developments in the lake area. And the program that 
has been established will be pursued without any reference to this 
recreational activity. But I think it’s significant that nothing in 
this proposed plan of the board, this development for pollution con- 
trol, is at all in conflict with the proposal here. Because, as I have 
said, the discharge of the class D eflluents, which are being required 
by the water pollution control board, would appear to protect any 
of the recreational interests that might develop in the future. 

The problem of supplying water for some kind of a park develop- 
ment here has been studied by another State agency, with the con- 
clusion that existing public supplies on the mainland would have to 
be resorted to. There is no water available in the immediate area 
of these islands. We concur with that conclusion, and we would like 
to stress the obvious fact that all of the usual precautions to insure 
water supply of satisfactory quality must be observed. I think this 
is obvious, and certainly would not be denied. 

Now, the disposal of sewage originating within the park area itself 
is another problem which could reach comparatively large propor- 
tions. Sometimes this isn’t a simple process, and obviously it would 
not be suitable to dispose of the wastes from such a development into 
the lake without complete treatment. This would be a necessity. 
And then the suitable isolation precautions that I have mentioned, 
with respect to concentrated flows of treated, even treated waste enter- 
ing a recreational area, would have to be observed. 

The only other health problems that we can see that might be 
associated with the recreational development, include the ordinary 
ones of control of food handling techniques, general sanitation, and 
vector control. These are with us in all recreational developments, 
and we see no serious obstacle to the solution of these problems in 
this present case. 

That concludes our statement, Senator. 

Senator Moss. Lynn, is the water on the island unsuitable in 
quality, or is it quantity ? 

Mr. Tuatcuer. Both. It was my understanding—the only factual 
information I have on this has been derived from a report made by 
the State engineer. And I understand that the only water they could 
find there was extremely small in quantity, and, as I recall, most of 
it was brackish water, unsuitable for drinking purposes. 

Senator Moss. Well, the spring that’s there by the ranchhouse 
has water that tastes good to me, without having it examined for 
chemical quality. And there are quite a number of springs, I think 
17, on the island. Now, I don’t know whether the quality of the 
water is bad, or whether it’s just volume that is limited. 

Mr. Trarcner. I think volume was a major obstacle. Perhaps 
some representatives from the State engineer’s office would be here, 
and could answer those facts. But I believe volume was a serious 
limiting factor. And the quality element may not have come into 
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play with a to all of them, maybe only part of the available 
supplies. I don’t recall the details on that. 

Senator Moss. Would part of our problem on pollution control 
also relate to Utah Lake ? 

Mr. Tuarcuer. No. I don’t envision that as being a problem, for 
two reasons: In the first place, Utah Lake provides a very effective 
natural barrier between sources of pollution in Utah County and 
anything coming over into Jordan River. But the other fact is that 
all munic ipalities in Utah County, except one, as of this moment, 
have built complete sewage treatment plants, since 1953. So I think 
Utah County is well on their way to the solution. 

Senator Moss. That’s quite an impressive record. That’s good. 

Mr. Trrarcner. Yes. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. L. M. Winpsor. Senator Moss, I would like to ask Mr. Thatcher 
a question. 

Senator Moss. All right. 

Mr. Wrixpsor. My name is Windsor, L. M. Windsor. I have been 
interested in this lake problem for 35 years. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Thatcher, has anything been done by 
way of controlling the sewage, the sludge, that comes from the in- 
dustrial plants, particularly the oil plants? 

Senator Moss. Oil refining plants. 

Mr. Tuatrcurr. That’s a good question, Mr. Windsor. I might 
go back a little bit to the statute, which established the water pollu- 
tion control board, which specified that the municipal wastes should 
be given initial attention. The board pursued this course, and felt 
that they had, by 2 or 3 years ago, established a suitable record with 
respect to treatment of munic ipal wastes; that they could then pro- 
ceed on ime industrial waste picture. 

Now, we are just beginning to control the industrial wastes, and 

he first major step will be in the Cache Valley area, where we are 
now classing Bear River. Then, following that, as IT indicated, we 
will move into the Jordan River area, establish classification there, 
and then move ahead on that. 

We have made more progress, very positively, in treatment of mu- 
nicipal waste than we have with industrial waste. This was planned 
under the statute. [But we are now ready to move into the industrial 
field. 

Senator Moss. Is there a problem of industrial waste also in con- 
nection with the smelters or the mills on the south end of the lake? 
Or is that controlled ? 

Mr. THarcrer. We have had some minor problems there that we 
have been investigating. In fact, last year we had some proble m with 
respect to discharge of water containing sulph: ites going into the area 
of the boat harbor. Upon investigation at that time, we learned that 
the company was revising their treatment facilities. And just re- 
cently, a month or so ago, we learned that these are completed now, 
and that this problem is fairly well under control. _T think there are 
some of these points that you raise that need further investigation. 
T wouldn’t say that they are all under control, but certainly great 
progress is being made in all of these areas. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Thatcher. We appre- 
ciate your testimony and contribution here. 
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(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Thatcher is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE UTAH STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH PRESENTED BY LYNN M. 
THATCHER 


At the outset it is desired to express support for the concept of preservation of 
natural recreational features which has led to today’s hearing and other similar 
deliberations. The question of whether the proposal under consideration should 
or should not be adopted is beyond the area of competence of the health depart- 
ment, but there are available certain health-related facts which may be of 
interest and value. 

It seems self-evident that protection of public health is an important con- 
sideration in connection with the development of any recreational area. The 
proposed Great Salt Lake National Park poses special problems in this regard 
due to its location with respect to a body of water which is essentially saturated 
with salt, and also because of municipal and industrial waste discharges which 
enter the lake water from surrounding Shore areas. 

The heavy salt content of the lake water precludes the use of the usual 
pacteriologic techniques in assessing possible hazards to health of persons who 
swim in this water. It has been assumed that discharge to the lake of class D 
water, with proper attention to isolation of concentrated discharges of such water 
from swimming areas, will reduce health hazards from this source to a suitable 
degree. Class D water can be produced by the type of sewage treatment plant 
now required by the water pollution control board in the Great Salt Lake area. 

Progress in elimination of raw sewage discharges to Great Salt Lake or its 
tributaries is shown by the existence of complete sewage treatment plants serv- 
ing Brighaim City, North Ogden, Ogden, South Ogden, Riverdale, Washington 
Terrace, Roy, Clearfield, Clinton, Layton, Sunset, Syracuse, South Salt Lake, 
Granger-Hunter Improvement District, Salt Lake City Suburban Sanitary Dis- 
trict, Midvale and West Jordan. All of these plants have been built since the 
creation of the State Water Pollution Control Board in 1953. 

Other plants now under construction or being planned will serve central 
Davis County, south Davis County, Salt Lake City, Sandy and adjoining terri- 
tory, and Magna and adjoining territory, and plans are completed for needed im- 
provements to an existing plant at Murray. Commitments on construction have 
not yet been made in the cases of Salt Lake City, Murray and Magna. 

In the Bear River drainage area to the north, communities presently discharg- 
ing raw sewage to water courses and presumably not at present planning treat- 
ment facilities include Wellsville, Lewiston, Logan, Garland, and Tremonton. 
The water pollution control board is in process of classifying these waters and 
will intensify pollution control efforts with respect to both municipal and in- 
dustrial wastes following completion of the classification. 

The requirements covering treatment of sewage and industrial wastes in the 
areas in question have been applied for reasons other than benefits accruing to 
any recreational developments on Great Salt Lake and will be pursued as part 
of the water pollution control board’s overall plan of action for statewide pollu- 
tion control. 

The problem of supplying water for a park development has been studied by 
another State agency, with the conclusion that existing public supplies must be 
relied on to fill this need. We concur with this conclusion and stress the obvious 
fact that the usual precautions to insure a water supply of satisfactory quality 
must be observed. 

Disposal of sewage originating within a park development poses another prob- 
lem which may assume comparatively large proportions. Obviously, wastes 
could not be discharged to the lake without complete treatment, and suitable 
isolation of treated wastes from swimming areas would be essential. 

Other health problems associated with a recreational development include 
control of food handling techniques, general sanitation and vector control. No 
serious obstacles to solution of these problems seem apparent in the case under 
consideration. 


Senator Moss. Mr. Hansen, director of the State park and recrea- 
tion commission, is our next witness 

We would like to hear from you, Mr. Hansen. 

Mr. Fabian isn’t available. He’s been a real pillar on this thing. 
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STATEMENT OF W. L. HANSEN, DIRECTOR, STATE PARKS AND 
RECREATION COMMISSION 


GREAT SALT LAKE NATIONAL PARK IN UTAH 


Mr. Hansen. Senator Moss, Congressman King, here is a prepared 
statement. 

Senator Moss. That will be put in the record in full. 

Mr. Hansen. Chairman Fabian is out of the State, and regrets 
that he cannot be present. 

We appreciate the opportunity of being able to make a statement 
here. We think it is fine that your committee could come here and 
give the people of Utah an opportunity to discuss the Great Salt Lake 
problem. 

Probably just a little history of our activities and relations with the 
lake. 

We have a small tract of land at the Saltair area that we donated to 
the State park and recreation commission in 1959. We are a new 
commission, just getting organized and getting underway. We have 
a lot of areas to work with. “Our program is moving ahead, our or gan- 
ization is building, but rather slowly, because of ‘personnel training 
and development problems. 

Since Saltair was given to the commission, we have provided a 
art-time watchman. It is not operating; some of the equipment has 
een contributed to youth institutions, because we did not feel we could 

use it. Many of the buildings are very obsolete, some of them have 
been taken down. 

As you know, the platform for that entire development is sitting 
on piling, and an understructure of timber. The edges of the plat- 
form in many places have broken way, falien off; the platform in 
many more places is sagging; the timbers underneath are giving way 
to decay and rot; the roof of the main structure is leaking i in many 
places, and is going to require almost a reroofing job. 

So the facilities at Saltair, if they are to be used again, it is going 
to require a major reconstruction to put them in shape and make them 
safe for public use. 

We have worked with various agencies and groups in studying, mak- 
ing preliminary studies of possible developments in the Great Salt 
Lake, and we at this time are not certain what should be done on the 
lake. We feel that it does have a great potential, it is unique, it is 
the only one of its kind in the western world, and it certainly merits 
some consideration. 

As has been brought out here this morning, the development on 
the Great Salt Lake is greater than just recreational use of a salt water 
area. Many of those points have been mentioned. I would like to 
repeat a few, just to emphasize our position. 

The fluctuating water of the lake level is one; the odor of the shrimp 
on the general shorelines is another. Only certain portions of the 
lakeshore adapt themselves to recreational development as has been 


discussed on the Antelope Island. 

The lake bottom has unstable areas in places that would make diking 
and use of the area uncertain and probably, in cases, very costly. The 
pollution problem has been discussed. We cannot encourage public 
use of an area unless it is safe, and the waters are free from pollution. 

We are always concerned, of course, with the need for a fresh water 
supply, sanitation facilities on the developed areas, power to provide 
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lights and so on, and those are problems that need discussion and 
study. 

The Corps of Engineers have, at our request, prepared a study 
of the Saltair area, and the feasibility of bringing the lake water back 
into the pavilion area. A preliminary report has been prepared, and, 
very briefly, it provides that a hundred-foot channel, 100 feet wide, 
and about 7 feet deep, water level, at the time they made their study, 
could be dredged into the pavilion, a boat harbor could be provided 
with some minimum facilities for small crafts; dikes, ramps, washing 
areas, and so on, could be provided at a cost of approximately $114 
million. 

If we were to add to that development, that proposed develop- 
ment, facilities for swimming—bathhouses, parking areas and so 
on—it would probably cost another million to a million and a half 
dollars. Then we would have a salt water lagoon at the end of a 
canal. 

In the last years of the operation of the Saltair facilities, the man- 
agement dredged a 4-acre pond and pumped lake water into it as a 
means of retaining the public interest in the area, and giving them 
salt water to swim in. We have no assurance that, after spending $2 
or $3 million to bring water into the pavilion for a boat harbor and a 
bathing area, that a little larger lagoon would be any more popular 
to the public than the 4-acre one that is now in nonuse. 

We in the State park and recreation commission feel that there 
is a need for a very comprehensive study of the Inke, and the areas 
that. we are thinking about developing. I think the testimony this 
morning has indicated the wide variations in problems, and the need 
for some reliable cost data and information pertaining to the lake, its 
shorelines, submerged rocks, and so on. 

Any recreational development on the lake is going to cost a con- 
siderable amount of money. We think it is going to be worth it. We 
think the State needs a recreational development on the lake. In our 
program at the present time, with the facilities or the money that we 
see ahead, and the size of the program that is ahead of us for the next 
few years we believe that the Federal Government could aid the 
State materially in assisting with this comprehensive study—it’s going 
to take a lot of financing—and then assist in the development of the 
lake. 

The commission have not taken any action as to whether it should 
be a national park or national recreational area, but they feel very 
strongly that some program should be worked out that would provide 
for some assistance in financing the development of the lake. 

We do feel very strongly that the recreational development is 
needed, and we hope that it is not too long in coming. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Hansen. The State 
park and recreation commission certainly has been making creat 
strides in providing us with a system of State parks here in Utah. 
We were pretty slow in getting around to setting up a commission, 
and doing something, but we have been going ahead in an excellent 
fashion since the commission was created. And Mr. Hansen and Mr. 
Fabian and the other members of the commission are to be congrat- 
ulated on their fine work. 
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(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Hansen is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE UTAH STATE PARK AND RECREATION COMMISSION, W, I, 
HANSEN, DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we in the State park and recrea- 
tion commission are extremely happy that your committee is giving the people 
of Utah the opportunity to express themselves regarding the proposed establish- 
ment of a national park on the Antelope-Fremont Islands portion of the Great 
Salt Lake, a landlocked sea whose water is about one-fourth salt. 

Because it is a land-locked salt water lake, a remnant of ancient Lake Bonne- 
ville, which covered vast areas in Utah, it is extremely unique and the only one 
of its kind in the United States. Its water and salt encrusted land areas contain 
vast resources that have not yet been explored or developed. Its location in 
the heart of the “Mormon” State and its high salt content, give it unequaled 
rarity in the Western World. Many hundreds of thousands of people have 
traveled, and will travel far, to bathe in the lake and enjoy the feeling of float- 
ing as a cork, to boat, and to wonder at the tiny shrimp that can live in a 25 
percent brine solution. 

In former years when large ballrooms were popular and before the advent of 
the two-car standard of transportation and when highways were narrow and 
largely unsurfaced, the lake was very popular. It was the “place to go” and was 
accessible by trains and unimproved roads. Those of us who remember after- 
noons or evenings at the Saltair relive the pleasant memories and wish that 
all could again enjoy the inland sea as we did. We hope its true value for 
recreation is more than a memory. 

There is hardly a day goes by that someone does not call or come to the State 
park office to inquire about facilities at the lake shore. In recent years the 
Saltair pavilion and recreation facilities were unable to compete with moun- 
tain resorts and new developments made available by hardsurfaced highways 
and automobiles. Some other attempts to develop recreational areas on the lake 
have likewise proven unsuccessful and closed and others are hanging or hoping 
for better times. 

The Saltair resort area was given to the State park and recreation com- 
mission in 1959. Since that time the parks commission has provided a part- 
time watchman, disposed of some aging playhouse equipment to State and 
county youth institutions, cleaned up some of the more obsolete buildings and 
has endeavored to determine the type of improvements that would be most 
desirable for future recreational use of the area. 

At the time the Saltair area and improvements were transferred to the State 
park and recreation commission, the water was about one-half mile west of 
the pavilion area. Since that time, the water level has continued to lower and 
the shoreline continued to recede. 

The 4-acre bathing pool that had been developed near the pavilion, and filled 
by pumping water from the lake, apparently has not had sufficient appeal to 
attract people who wished to enjoy the expanse of this unusual body of water. 

In an effort to find a solution to the problem, the State park and recreation 
commission initiated a request for the Corps of Engineers to make a study of 
the Saltair area to determine the feasibility of bringing water back to the 
pavilion and develop a small craft boat harbor. 

This study was authorized, and a summary report of a tentative plan was 
made in June of this year. 

The basic elements of the plan are divided into two parts: (a) general 
navigation facilities and (b) local self-liquidating service facilities. The 
general navigation facilities include an entrance channel, a turning basin 
within the harbor area, protective dikes around the harbor, and navigation aids. 
The local self-liquidating service facilities include a berthing area for 150 
boats, facilities for handling 400 mobile craft, a publie dock, access roads, a 
parking area, and a small service shop. Other necessary services to be fur- 
nished locally and not considered in the report are fresh water supply, sewage 
disposal, power, and fire protection. 

The estimated total cost to dredge a 100-foot-wide channel from the lake to 
the pavilion and provide the minimum facilities such as dikes, boat ramps, 
washing areas, and parking areas amounts to $1% million. This does not 
include a fresh water supply, sewage disposal, power, fire protection or any 
provisions for a swimming area, dressing rooms, parking area or other facilities 
to accommodate this type of use. Minimum facilities for this type of use might 
very well cost an additional million dollars. Thus by using the present im- 
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provements at Saltair, and spending about $3 million, boating, swimming, and 
picnicking facilities could be provided on the shore of a dredged lagoon at the 
end of a canal with the main lakeshore a half mile away across the salt-en- 
erusted mudflat. No one has predicted with any assurance when the lake level 
will return to the pavilion or if it does, how long it would stay. 

The Saltair facilities have played an important role in the social and recrea- 
tional history of Utah. The unique oriental design of the building with a vast 
ballroom, picnic bowery, amusement building and promenade all supported on 
piling truly made Saltair unusual, It was originally constructed in 1890. It 
enjoyed social prominence and popularity until 1925 when it was destroyed by 
fire. The following year it was rebuilt and was operated for 30 years or until 
1956 when it was closed. The lowering of the lake left the resort structures high 
and dry and the shift of public amusement interest to new facilities being con- 
structed in the valley and canyons left the lake-shore facilities wanting for public 
support. Dredging a 4-acre swimming pool into which they pumped lake water 
for bathers and bringing name orchestras to the area failed to revive the waning 
popularity. 

Now the structures are older, the wooden timbers supporting the vast plat- 
form and amusement building are yielding to rot and decay. Edges of the plat- 
form have broken off and sagging of the floor level in various places indicates 
the understructure in many places is in need of rebuilding. The roof of the 
dome and central building are leaking in many places and can no longer keep 
water out by patching. The amusement buildings surrounding the main struc- 
ture are outdated and in need of heavy reconstruction. 

In view of the heavy expenditures to rebuild the structures at Saltair, the 
fact that the lake shore is a half mile away, and that the public interests have 
shifted away from large ballrooms to smaller resorts and dining facilities in the 
valley and canyons; the State park and recreation Commission does not feel 
justified in using State funds to maintain these facilities when there is no as- 
surance the water of the lake will return to the pavilion nor if it does how long 
it will remain. It could naturally be assumed that with the water development 
projects on the tributary rivers, the inflow into the lake will be reduced, thus 
indicating a lower lake level for the future. 

The State park and recreation Commission at the present time has no solution 
to the problem of developing the Saltair area. We hope that the interest now 
developing in the lake area will produce a workable solution. It is important, 
however, that pollution abatement now in progress be pushed to completion so 
that the lake will be pollution-free when the development is ready for public use. 
Neither do we have firmly established recommendations for developing the Ante- 
lope-Fremont Islands area of the lake, but we are firmly convinced Utah is in 
need of major recreational developments on the lake. 

The State park commission has participated with the recreation committees 
of Davis and Weber Counties and other State and private agencies in making a 
preliminary survey of the north end of Antelope Island. This area appears to 
have shorelines better adapted to bathing and boating activities but at times of 
low water large boulders around the island present a hazard to boating. The 
problem of access roads, fresh water, sewage disposal, power, and fire protection 
are elements that need to be considered because the area is 5 or 6 miles from 
the lake shoreline near Syracuse, Utah. 

We in the State park commission feel very strongly that the Great Salt Lake 
has many undeveloped resources that are not contributing their fair share to 
the industrial, social, and economic well-being of the State. Recreational use 
is one of these resources that is virtually undeveloped at present. We feel it 
has great potential for the future, but frankly admit we do not know what type 
of development should be undertaken. 

In summary, some of the problems of developing the Great Salt Lake appear 
to be: 

1. The problems are much greater than simple recreation use of the area. 
Some of them are: 

(a) The fluctuating level of the lake. 

(b) The odors from shrimp on shallow shorelines. 

(c) Only a portion of shoreline has suitable beaches. 

(d) Unstable lake bottom to support dikes and highways. 

(e) Eliminating human pollution from the lake. 

(f) Need for providing fresh water, sanitation facilities, and power at 
the developed area. 
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2. The Corps of Engineers study of a small-boat harbor at Saltair was discon- 
tinued because of lack of appropriated funds. 

3. There is need of a comprehensive study and recommendations with reliable 
cost estimates. This is where the Federal Government could be of greatest 


service to the State. 
We in the State park and recreation commission are anxious to do what we 


can within the limits of funds available. We hope that information obtained 
from these hearings will crystallize thinking and planning to the end that this 
very unusual and unique lake area can be developed for the industrial, recrea- 
tional, social, and economic benefit of the State. 

Senator Moss. Mr. E. H. Azbill is here to represent the Salt Lake 


City Chamber of Commerce. 
We would like to hear from you now, Mr. Azbill. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. AZBILL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, SALT LAKE 
CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Mr. Azpmw. I am E. H. Azbill, assistant secretary of the Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce. The statements that I am to make are 
on behalf of the convention and tourist committee, the mining com- 
mittee, the recreation and conservation committee, the advisory coun- 
cil, and the board of governors. Each of the committees as well as the 
advisory council and board of governors have had full discussions of 
the problem and are unanimous in their approach to the problem as 
outlined in the following statement : 

The various segments of the chamber of commerce recognize the 
importance of Great Salt Lake as a tourist attraction and a potential 
recreational area. We feel that a recreational area for the people of 
our State and a tourist attraction on Great Salt Lake should be de- 
veloped as soon as practical. 

We are fully conscious of the importance of the multiple uses of 
the lands and brines of Great Salt Lake. Because of the policy of 
management and development of a national park, multiple uses are 
not provided. For this reason we are reluctant to recommend the es- 
tablishment of a national park to accomplish the purposes of pro- 
viding a recreational area for our people and as a tourist attraction. 
We therefore favor the establishment of a recreational area and a 
tourist attraction under the jurisdiction of the State park and recre- 
ation commission. It is the recommendation of our organization 
that the State park and recreation commission be requested to de- 
termine the feasibility of the development of the area as indicated 
and that the 1961 State legislature be approached for their approval 
and appropriation of necessary funds to initiate such a project. 

It has been suggested that a certain acreage on the north end of 
Antelope Island comprise the recreational area. It has been sug- 
gested also that a dike and roadway be constructed from Syracuse 
to the north end of Antelope Island, and that. water be provided to 
the area, which would no doubt be piped from the general Syracuse 
area to the north end of Antelope Island. In these suggestions we 
concur. 

It has also been suggested that if the land has been acquired and 
the dike and roadway has been constructed, as well as water being 
provided, that private enterprise should be given the opportunity of 
providing the various recreational facilities and services for the area. 
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If private enterprise is unable or unwilling to provide the necessary 
recreational facilities and services, then these should be provided by 
the State. 

If the State of Utah is unable or unwilling to develop the north 
end of Antelope Island, we recommend that the Federal Government 
be requested to develop the area as a national recreational area. 
Under the provisions of a national recreational area, the multiple 
uses of the lands and brines are provided. 

In conclusion, may we again state that we fully recognize the im- 
portance of the development of a recreational area and a tourist at- 
traction on Great Salt Lake. We feel that this development should 
be made as soon as practical. We prefer that this area remain 
under the jurisdiction of the State. We are concerned with the mul- 
tiple uses of the lands and brines of Great Salt Lake. If the develop- 
ment of the recreational area on Great Salt Lake cannot be accom- 
plished by the State, then we recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment develop the north end of Antelope Island as a national recrea- 
tional area. 

Senator, I believe that the other questions concerning the program 
have been answered by the specialists, or will be before the testimony 
is finished. 

There is a copy (handing document to Senator Moss). 

Senator Moss. Well, thank you very much for your statement, 
Mr. Azbill. [appreciate that. Wethank you for coming. 

We are fortunate to have some experts, as Mr. Azbill said, from the 
faculty of the University of Utah. Many of them I have talked with 
have been considering this matter for the past several months. 

Dr. Angus Woodbury is here, and we would like to hear from him 
now. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ANGUS M. WOODBURY, EMERITUS PROFESSOR 
OF ECOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Dr. Woopsury. I am Angus Woodbury emeritus professor of 
ecology at the University of Utah, representing the Desert Protec- 
tive Council, whose headquarters are at Banning, Calif. 

I received a telegram yesterday asking me to represent this council, 
so I have not had time to prepare any detailed statement. But I do 
have a general statement which I have prepared, and which I would 
like to read. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Dr. Woodbury. If later you feel there 
is something more that you want to put in the record, we will hold it 
open for 2 weeks’ time to receive anything further. 

Dr. Woonsury. All right. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that Great Salt Lake, a desert 
remnant of the huge fresh-water Lake Bonneville, is indeed unique, 
being the only such dead sea of consequence in America. As such, it 
is certainly of national stature and significance. It is vastly different 
from a fresh-water lake and is a mecca that nearly every traveler 
crossing the Great Basin is curious to see. However, it is not only 
a natural curiosity; it is a scientific marvel as well. There is in a 
— body a larger proportion of water than there is in Great Salt 

ake, 
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The great mineral (salt) concentration in the lake makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult for living organisms to survive in its waters. Despite 
this physiological diffic vulty, a brine shrimp, two kinds of brine flies, 
a dozen or more species of algae, and a large number of kinds of 
bacteria and protozoans are reported to live therein. These form the 
food supply for a great many aquatic birds that visit the lake. In 
addition, fish- eating white pelicans, black cormorants, great blue 
herons, and California gulls form nesting colonies on smi: all islands of 
the lake, one of which is Egg Island, just off the north tip of Antelope 
Island. They nest here despite the fact that there are no fish living 
in the lake and they must bring food from fresh waters elsewhere to 
feed their young—as far away as Utah Lake. 

In contrast with Great Salt Lake, the desert remnant of the ancient 
fresh-water Lake Lahontan in Nevada, P yramid Lake, with a parallel 
history, has been fresh enough to support one of the world’s |; argest 
trout, Salmo henshawi. In recent times, the diversion of inflowing 
water has reduced the size of Pyramid Lake and increased its salt 
concentration, but the salt accumulation in that lake will probably 
never equal that of Great Salt Lake where the inflowing waters drain 
marine sediments with heavy salt concentrations and those of Pyramid 
Lake drain mainly nonmarine and igneous rocks. 

While Antelope Island has an interest ing history and boating from 
piers on the island will no doubt supply recreation to visitors, it is the 
scientific aspects of the proposed park that will provide justification 
for national recognition and control. Levees or dikes that will im- 
pound fresh water on the east side and leave salt water on the west 
will provide contrasts of great chemical, physical, geological, and 
biological significance in science and technology. It could stimulate 
much: study of these scientific phenomena. 

To an association—as the Desert Protective Council, which I repre- 
sent—devoted to ideals of protection for desert phenomena, the in- 
clusion in a national park of a desert island and a portion of the 
Great Salt. Lake, which owes its existence to a desert climate, is cer- 

tainly an acceptable goal, provided that conditions necessary to main- 
tain high national st: andards are included as part of the plans for the 
park. If the bill as finally prepared for congressional action provides 
for maintenance of these high standards and ideals, I would strongly 
urge its passage. In conclusion, I should like to present to the commit- 
tee for its consideration four scientific articles dealing with technical 
aspects of Great Salt Lake, which I wrote over a period of 15 years, 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much. These four articles are: 
“Animal Relationships of ‘Great Salt Lake,” “Management of Aquatic 
Wildlife in the Great Basin,” “Bird Habitats of the Salt Lake 
Region,” and “Animals and Salinity in the Great Basin.” They will 
be retained by the committee for perusal. 

Thank you very much, Dr, Woodbury. We know the study that 
you have given the lake over many years, and we are pleased indeed 
to have you appear and to have these articles to be made part of the 
committee files. 

Dr. J. R. Mahoney, from the University of Utah, has been asked to 
testify. 

Would you come forward, please, sir? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. J. R. MAHONEY, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Dr. Manonry. Senator Moss, Congressman King, and the rest, I 
would like to say that there are some phases of this problem that I 
would like to discuss, without any inference that those that have been 
stressed in the main, the recreation phases of it, are unimportant in my 
views. 

I would like to say this: I believe that, as I look around, I could 

vasily be classed as an old-timer; that, is, my work, a large portion of 
it, was In almost the ‘Past generat ion. I would like to say this: that 
my field is economics. I came to the University of Utah in 1929. I 
had gone to Harvard U niversity at the suggestion of President George 
Thomas of the univer ‘sity. And when I came bac ‘k, he called me in, 
and said : 

Under the circumstances, we have hundreds or even thousands of economists 
in the field of, let’s say, taxation, transportation, foreign trade, money and bank- 
ing, und agriculture, but I would have a hard time listing one mineral economist. 
And he said: 

Under the circumstances, since we are in the midst of a great mineral empire, 
and the university has specific responsibilities in the mineral field, now, if you 
will, I’d like you to proceed with the development of the field of mineral eco- 
nomics and natural resources economics as it relates to the economic and other 
problems of Utah. 

It was right at that time that the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research was established. And I became the Director of that Bureau, 
continuing down to 1947, when I went to the Library of Congress as 
the senior specialist in natural resources in the Legislative Reference 
Service. And in that position, over a period of about 9 years, I had, 
of course, very close contact, and my work was in cooperation with the 
committees on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Now, before I get into that phase of it, I would like to say this: that 
in that period of the thirties, although I had been advised by my pro- 
fessors to keep out of public finance and taxation, that there was no 
chance of being happy in the field, and I had accepted this opportu- 
nity of doing what President Thomas offered, I was finally, however, 

called in by “the first committee of mine to make this study, during 
those awful depression years, on the taxation system of Utah, and 
from that there were many changes made to give, I think, Utah one 
of the finest basic taxation systems in the Nation. 

Then in the following legislature they set up a provision for the 
subject of school finance. Now, out of that study, and the report, there 
came a program, including a constitutional amendment, that set up 
the uniform school fund. 

Now, at that time we, in the main, left the lid off. We had had 
State school funds, but with a maximum. And the uniform school 
fund was so designed that it could take funds from every source, and, 
under the circumstances, then it would grow as the needs of the State 
would grow, and it has been the basis of our financi ing of education 
from the time it was adopted, in the election of 1938, down to the pres- 
ent time. 

Now, in that uniform school fund, we proceeded to earmark for it 
all of the special types of revenue that we could. Now, one of those 
was all of the revenue that might be derived from State lands other 
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than those granted for specific purposes. Now, the biggest phase of 
that was the Great Salt Lake, possibly Utah Lake, the beds of the 
navigable lakes and streams. 

I think it is important here at this time to just call attention to the 
fundamental proposition that the Original Thirteen States, when they 
formed the first part of the Federal Union, reserved the beds of the 
navigable lakes and streams. And since that time, every new State 
coming into the Union has had the basis for that kind of a guarantee. 

Now, it happens that for the obvious large and navigable lakes that 
the Supreme Court has not taken occasion to award those specifically 
to the State. But from the time of statehood, it has been assumed— 
and I am quite sure there’s no challenge to that—that all of the lake 
up to the high watermark, or the watermark at the time of statehood 
in 1896, belongs to the State. Now, that includes, of course, the beds, 
it includes also the water in the lake, and the minerals involved in the 
lake. 

Now, in that constitutional amendment and in that provision, I am 
going to say that there are several phases of this that are important. 
In the first place, I do not quite see how this could happen, in the 
absence of special legislation in the Legislature of Utah. 

Now, under the circumstances, I would like to call attention to this 
fact: that there is in solution in the Great Salt Lake what consti- 
tutes the same kind of a mineral, essentially the same kind of a min- 
eral accumulation as you have in the great potash and salt deposits 
of Germany, that was a source of our supply for such a long period 
of time. And then, in addition to that, it is largely the same of the 
great deposits down in Carlsbad, N. Mex., from which we are get- 
ting now about 90 percent of all of the potash. And then it is 
largely the same as these great deposits out in southeastern Utah, that 
are now just coming into the picture. 

There is in solution, in waters of the Great Salt Lake, about 120 
million tons of potash, that would be worth, on the basis of present 
prices, on the wholesale basis, something over three and a half bil- 
lion dollars. 

Now, when you add all of the rest of these products, including the 
magnesium, on a basis, let’s say of an efficient extraction, could be- 
come one of our principal metals. We’re increasing our production 
of that. But there’s $30 billion worth of value in the magnesium in 
the Great Salt Lake, and that’s only on the basis of 10 cents a pound, 
and its market value is 25, 26 cents a pound. But you add them all 
together, and you get about something over $50 billion, which is about 
30 times the assessed valuation of the entire State of Utah. 

Now, I am going to say this: that until we understand all of the 
problems involved in the effective use of those minerals, we shouldn’t 
proceed until that is brought into the picture, so we can see what that 
is. Then I am going to say this: that 1f you just take the water in the 
Great Salt Lake that is now evaporating—it’s over 3 million acre- 
feet, which is approximately the same as the Snake River at Black- 
foot—but on the basis of your reclamation projects throughout the 
country, you couldn’t value that at less than a billion dollars. 

Now, I am going to say, too, the level of the lake in its present 
position means that, or the great ground water reservoirs that we 
have in this basin, some of the greatest in the country—and they 
have not been described and they’re not before us to see, simply be- 
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cause the studies have not been made—now, on the basis of that, 
there is at least double that amount of water that is being wasted, 
because the ground water reservoirs are clogged. ‘The water comes 
down in, and you not only get the water evaporating from the open 
surfaces but you do have water evaporating from tremendous areas 
around the lake. And then if you go out into these old parts of 
Lake Bonneville, and take those, you will find that you would get 
probably 5 to 6 billion, or 5 or 6 million acre-feet of water. 

And I am convinced, after devoting a long time to this, that eventu- 
ally we will put every bit of water, that can be brought under con- 
trol, to effective use. Now, until you understand how that can be 
done, then I believe we are greatly handicapped in it. 

[ am going to say this, if I might: In my work as Director of the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research, for a long time I devoted 
my attention to, oh, such things as steel, and iron ore, and to our cok- 
ing coal deposits, and some of the older members may remember that 
I lid devote quite a lot of attention to those problems, and published 
two publications on the steel industry. But when I did that, I found 
that our data on our geology and resources was so scanty—for in- 
stance, we had one geological survey report that estimated that there 
were 34 million tons of iron ore in Utah. Now, that’s all we had, as 
far as an official report is concerned. And, of course, that wouldn’t 
last us now for more than 3 or 4, 5—5 years. 

Now, under the circumstances, when the opportunity came of estab- 
lishing in the western part of the United States a steel plant, then the 
question arose as to where it should be established. Finally the point 
was picked down at Geneva. But I will say this: that I was driven, 
in order to have a basis so I could work on the problem, to spend a 
lot of time with the geologists out in the field, and then I did have 
an opportunity of visiting the Mesabi iron range in Pirmingham and 
the coking coal deposits. But I will say that I had to gather my 
material largely from areas that were not public and available. 

Now, just after the war, or in the closing period of the war, the 
Federal Power Commission came into Utah to make what they were 
doing in every section of the country, and that was a study of future 
power requirements. Now, when they came here from the State 
engineer’s office, and what was the origin of the water and power 
board, and the Federal Power Commission, they raised the funds and 
turned it over to me at the university, and asked me to proceed to 
try to forecast the population growth, and the growth especially of 
heavy power-using industry, over the next 50 years. Now, that 
wasn't a very easy assignment. But I did it. But when I made the 
report—and the agricultural college was called in on that project; 
that is, it was turned to me, and then I reallocated it—but all of that 
had to be on the assumption of certain resources: How much coal do 
we have, how much phosphate, how much iron ore, how much of 
many others, but also how much water? 

And as I saw that report go in, I became very nervous, but there 
was nothing we could do about it, as far as that report is concerned. 
And then IT turned to an examination of the status of our basic data 
with regard to water resources. In cooperation with the Geological 
Survey and the Weather Bureau, I was brought up to date at least 
on what the fundamentals were, and the great deficiencies, and under 
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that set of circumstances, then, I proceeded with the project that is 
‘alled the water resources of the Bonneville Basin. 

Now, this was published in 1953. But I will say this: That under 
the circumstances we proceeded first with a calculation of the overall 
water crop of the basin, and for that purpose we developed an isohyetal 
map, that is of that general type. Then we subdivided the basin into 
25 subdivisions, and on the basis of those isohyetal lines we calculated 
the water crop of the Bonneville Basin, which amounted to approx- 
imately 42 million acre-feet per year. Now we were only using about 
2 million and a quarter acre-feet per vear. The question was, What 
happened to all of the rest? But I felt, as an economist, the first 
thing I wanted to know is how much water do we have, what are its 
uses and what are we getting out of it, and what is the relationship 
between what we are getting and what we could get under efficient 
management 4 

In my own self-defense, that is, | meant, an economist in the field of 
hydrology, seems to be wandering around in a foreign field. But an 
economist cannot do his business of appraising the economy of a coun- 
try or an area or a State and its resources, without acquiring some in- 
formation about it. And on the basis of that, we proceeded. And 
then, before I had completed this, I was invited to go to the Library 
of Congress, to the Legislative Reference Service, as a senior special- 
ist in natural resources, based primarily on the work that I had done 
in the State. 

Now, if I might—TI am perhaps taking too much time. 

Senator Moss. You are doing a fine job. 

Dr. Manoney. But I am in the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

My first experience was with the first Hoover Commission, in which 
T was asked to develop the program for their task force in natural 
resources. Under that assignment, I submitted a program in which, 
knowing that our data were deficient, that we bring the Geological 
Survey, the Weather Bureau, other experts, into the field to reap- 
praise our whole natural resource program, and then, on the basis of 
that, decide what we should do in the recommendations to Congress. 

But. I will say—of course, that was a long project, and the committee 
finally decided that it. was too long range, and, therefore, they devoted 
their attention to some problems of management and neglected this 
part. But right after that report went in—and TI might say that that 
report, and a report. from the Committee on Agriculture, and a report 
from one or two of the other committees, collided so much that. the 
committee nearly split up, and Tloover, as Chairman, and Senators 
and Congressmen, they submitted three reports, rather than one re- 
port. But following that, then the policy commission. 

Now, I want to just say this, now—and TI might read it. This isa 
statement that was approved by Senator O’Mahoney, Congressman 
Murdock, and others, in which they say this: 

Early in the 1st session of the Slst Congress, the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, in cooperation with the House committee, conducted hearings 
in search of an improved policy for conservation, development, and administra- 
tion of the natural resources of the country. Various Federal agencies partici- 
pated in the hearings, and submitted reports on the problems in their respective 
departments. Following these hearings, the committee chairman requested that 
J. R. Mahoney, senior specialist in natural resources in the Legislative Reference 
Service, the Library of Congress, undertake, in collaboration with executive 
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agencies, a reappraisal of natural resource policies and programs, and bring 
before the committee proposals for needed changes and improvements * * * 

Now, I am going to say that after a period of a year, in work with 
all of these agencies, we did spell out a program—we ac celerated and 
coordinated mapping, and we did also spell out a program in basic 
data in water resources. But it was evident there that only a part of 
the field is covered. Congress takes this whole hydrologic—well, let 
me say this: If you take the whole hydrologic cycle, Congress has 
alloc: ated a certain subdivision of it with the Ww eather Bureau; they 
have allocated some other subdivisions to the Geological Survey ; they 
have made a partial allocation, of course, of certain other features, or 
it’s accepted in the Department of Agriculture. But if you take the 
whole pie, they have not distributed more than, let’s say, a third or a 
half of it, and the rest of it has never been assigned. And that is 
why, as we get to discussing this point here the question of how much 
ria we have, and what happens to it, and the ev aporation and 

ranspiration losses, that is an undeveloped part of the hydrologic 
jetie And nothing is more neglected than the ground water aspect 
of it. And Tam confident not more than 10 percent of ground water 
regions of the United States have had any official study. 

Just going beyond that—I’'m taking too much time—lI was assigned 
then to the responsibility of picking out these neglected features. 
And in cooperation with scientists in universities, and the Geological 
Survey, I developed a series of reconnaissance reports. That first 
one is on “Photosynthesis.” ‘That’s the most important of all the 
fields, but the most neglected as far as research is concerned. Then we 
have one here on the “Physical Basis of Water Supply and Its Prin- 
cipal Uses”; I have one here on the “Groundwater Regions of the 
United States and Their Storage Facilities”; then IL have one on 
“Subsurface Facilities of Water Management,” type area studies. 
Since about. 90 percent of all of the ground-water areas have not had 
study, we picked out, for purposes of just a type area study, each of 
these, and one of these included a closed basin over in Nevada 

Now, there were about another half a dozen in course of use, or, I 
mean, development, when I resigned my position. But one of those 
was “A Technology of Water Management in the Closed Basins.” 

Now, I’m going to say this: That we do have some of the most won- 
derful ground-water facilities in this basin. If you would take, let’s 
say, the old Lake Bonneville, where the water was about a thousand 
feet deep, where we now have the lake, and calculate the total volume 
of water in there, it would require all of the rivers of America—in- 
cluding the St. Lawrence and Mississippi and Hudson and Columbia, 
and all the rest of them—flowing into this basin for a period of 314 
years to equal the amount of water that we had. 

Now, in that period of time, the amount of water that was avail- 
able during those periods after the Ice Ages was thousands of times 
what we have now. And in that process, you do get this sorting. 
Here is the situation down at Geneva, or, that is, in Utah Valley: 
You have impervious material here, and a ground water reservoir of 
about 75 feet in thickness, and then a second one there, a third, and 
then Geneva Steel Plant drilled five wells down to reservoir, the 
fourth stage from a thousand to 1,250 feet, and out of those five they 
got a strong artesian flow of 18 million gallons per day. 
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Now, our ground water reservoirs are clogged and full. As far as 
water is concerned, if you just take the U tah V alley area, you would 
have probably from 5 to 10 million acre-feet of water in storage in 
those ground water reservoirs. But yet, there is not before these. peo- 
ple, in this State, there is not before your committees in Congress, the 
programs for effective management of those resources. 

I am not going to just say another thing for purposes of empha- 
sis, because you won't let me swear. But I think the greatest, the 
greatest of all the ground water areas in this country, from the point 
of view of use, is the San Joaquin Basin in California. You have 
something over 3 million acres, from which there has been drawn 7 
to 8 million acre-feet a year, in one of the most wonderful cultivated 
areas in America. Now, under the circumstances, when that Central 
Valley project was first approved, there were no studies showing the 
geology of that ground water situation. 

Now, in 1947, I urged, with the Bureau of Reclamation there— 
the Geological S Survey “supported it—that they bring them in to make 
the study. Just about, oh, just a few months ago—I will say that 
it was about 5 years after that that they brought the Geological Sur- 
vey in to make a survey of those ground w ater conditions in the San 
Joaquin Basin, and I have here the open file report which, on the basis 
of what I believe I can just show quickly, in that valley you have the 
wells down in these areas down below here [indicating]. But here 
is an impervious diatomaceous clay layer on the top of that that 
keeps—that is, with the source of water from the mouth of the canyons 
being recharged through the gravelly cones at the mouth of the can- 
yons, you have the water coming down under here, under pressure. 
First, it was artesian head enough to come clear to the surface. But 
now, the pumping has gone on, and the pressure has been eliminated, 
and the ground water t table is lower ing. And then the geologist, be- 
fore he could get this out and published, was taken and made chair- 
man of the land subsidence committee in the San Jo: aquin Basin. And 
as a result of their building reservoirs at the mouth of all of the can- 
yons, putting the water in concrete-lined canals, taking it out over 
the floor of the basin and selling it to the farmers, they h: ave, | would 

say—and I am sure I have the geological support for it—they are 
in the process of destroying the whole mechanism of rech: arge. And 
what is happening, then, is the land is settling down, from 5 feet to 
10, 15, some of it even as high as 25 feet. 

Now, before they could get the study out, then this geologist was 
put in charge of the land subsidence committee, and, under the circum- 
stances, they are having to realine their ro: ads and canals, 

I am just saying that to say that the Bonneville Basin isn’t the only 
area that’s been neglected. 

Now, those are the features that are so important. 

I think it’s extremely complex, it has not been studied, many of the 
most import.nt features. And I sm inclined to believe that nothing 
could be as important as the development of a comprehensive basic 
data program. 

I might say that this program was presented, it was adopted unani- 
mously | by the committee, it went over onto the floor of the House 
just as the Korean War broke out. Then they said, “Let’s wait until 
the emergency is over.” 
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Well, when the emergency was over, then there were a lot of 
changes, and nothing has happened to it since. 

But I think it ought to be reappraised. And I am just leaving 
those with you [handing documents to Senator Moss]. And I do 
have here nearly everything that I have said, whether it’s of conse- 
quence or not. And there are quite a few more things said in those 
publications, and I am just furnishing a sort of reference to them, 
if you have any interest in pursuing the matter further. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Dr. Mahoney. This will be part of the 
printed record. And the volumes that you have given me will be part 
of the committee files for our study. 

What you have told us, that we should have a thorough and compre- 
hensive study of the whole water picture, I am sure is true. And I 
hope that out of this we can perhaps get. the complete study. What 
you told me about the value of all the minerals in solution out there 
made me feel a lot richer, being a citizen of the State. 

I appreciate very much your testimony, Dr. Mahoney. 

(The list of references submitted by Dr. Mahoney is as follows:) 


WATER RESOURCES OF THE BONNEVILLE BASIN? 


PART 1. THE WATER CROP AND ITS DISPOSITION 


Page 
NNN cs ac a tien ca bat rebate en ee eae talus iar tie I q 
Calculation of the basin’s water cCfop..... <2. neces a 
PORIOI Sj cnncceuneenan mens anal als as cl alc acca at Se 27 
veanoretion ahi? tHMHeperatiOn: <3 .5 2 ees os Be ea 28 
Relation between precipitation and potential evapotranspiration_________ 47 
Special problems of the Bonneville Basin with reference to ground water_ 51 


ProGRAM To STRENGTHEN THE SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATION IN NATURAL RESOURCES ? 


Foreword. 
Introduction. Page 
Essential features of program __-__- pd cede tals Bes 5 


I. H.R. 6900 (Sist Cong., 2d sess.), 19: 50, a n bill to prov ide an accelerated 

program for surveying and mapping of the United States, its terri- 

tories and possessions, and for other purposes_____ es a 16 
II. H.R. 6257 (81st Cong., 2d sess.), 1950, a bill to provide a comprehen- 

sive and adequate water resources basic-data program___ ~~ _____ 65 
Tur PrystIcaAL AND Economic FoUuNDATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES ° 


I. Photosynthesis—Basie features of the process, 1952. 
Foreword. 
Introduction. Page 


The physical and economic features of photosynthesis________- 1 
II. The physical basis of water supply and its principal uses, 1952. 

Foreword, 

Introduction. 

Economic characteristics of water ___- wi = 1 
III. Ground water regions of the United States, thei ir storage: facilities, 

1952. 

Foreword. 

Introduction. 

Status of ground water studies eee ows 1 


IV. Subsurface facilities of water management and pattern s of § supply, 
type area studies, 1953. 
Foreword. 
Introduction. 
Preface. 


1Utah Eeonomie and Business Review, vol. 13, No. 1A, October 1953. Published by the 
Bureau of Economie and Business Research, University of Utah. 

*H. Doe. 706. Sist Cong., 2d sess., November 1950. 

* Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, House of Representatives, U.S. Congress. 
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UNIQUE FEATURES OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


The Great Salt Lake, Utah's great inland sea, is not only unique in the size 
of its million-acre surface and its location in the midst of the desert, but in 
the vast tonnage and the enormous potential worth of its valuable mineral] 
contents. The lake itself is a mere remnant of that gigantic 18-million-acre 
old Lake Bonneville. 

The enormous volume of waters draining into the antecedent lakes main- 
tained a continuous process through the ages of taking into solution valuable 
minerals from the mountains and hills of its 34-million-acre basin and the 
even larger volume of materials washed down and deposited in the valleys in 
process that accumulated and preserved all soluble minerals in the brines of 
the residual lake. 

The results of all these large-scale long-continued processes are now available 
in many valuable commercial products for the use of present and future 
generations of children of the State under the uniform school fund provisions 
of the present constitution. 

The enormous tonnage and the magnitude of the possible values of these 
minerals are shown in the table. 


Minerals of Great Salt Lake Tons | Price per ton Total values 
| | 
Sodium chloride -__- : ie etait $, 500, 000, OOO $5 | $22, 500, 000, 000 
Sodium sulfate _- 570, 000, 000 12 | 6,840, 000. 000 
Potash i 7 : 120, 000, 000 30 3, 600, 000, 000 
Magnesium._- sit 4 150, 006, 000 1 200 30, 000, 000, 000 
NS i ait 7 namdtaaae 3 : ...-.| 62,940, 000, 000 


1 Per pound. 

Senator Moss. Is Dr. Bowman Hawkes from the university here/ 

(No response. ) 

Senator Moss. Is Dr. David Miller here ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Moss. I saw Clarence Cottam earlier. Perhaps he will 
return later. 

I have here two letters that will be made part of the record. One 
is from Mr. George A. Spooner, the plant manager of the Leslie 
Salt Co. In his letter, he points out that a creation of a fresh water 
lake on the east side, with the water very shallow, would increase 
evaporation, because fresh water evaporates faster than salt water, 
and pointing that out in this letter. I will make that part of the 
record, 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

LESLIE SALT Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, November 10, 1960. 
Subject: Senate bill S. 2804. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PusBLIC LANDS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS. 

GENTLEMEN: The Leslie Salt Co., operator of a solar plant on the southwest 
shore of the Great Salt Lake utilizing the waters of the lake as their source of 
salt, is concerned with that section of Senate bill S. 2894 which proposes to 
dyke sections of the lake to create a fresh water body. We feel this would in- 
crease the overall evaporation of the lake as fresh water evaporates at a faster 
rate than salt water. The net effect could be an inerease in the drying up of 
the Great Salt Lake, causing our company ever-increasing costs to move the 
lake water to our crystallizing ponds. 

We and our predecessor companies have been producing salt at this location 
for the past 10 vears. The natural ups and downs of the lake level has required 
us to spend considerable sums on dredging and pumping facilities. We are 
concerned that these costs might become prohibitive if the rate of evaporation 
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of the lake increases. Therefore, we hope that a great deal of study will be 
made before this section of the bill is approved. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE A. Spooner, Jr., Plant Manager. 


Senator Moss. I also have a letter from Olaus J. Murie, who is a 
director of the Wilderness Society. In this letter, Mr. Murie points 
out that the bill we have is really not creating just a national park, 
and that it’s more a recreation area that we're talking about, and on 
behalf of the Wilderness Society he recommends that we have strictly 
a national park in the true sense, where there are no commercial or 
recreational features. 

That will be made part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


Moose, Wyro., November 7, 1960. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
US. Senator, Chairman, Subcommittee on Publie Lands, 
Salt Lake City Federal Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DEAR SENATOR Moss: I am director of the Wilderness Society, a trustee of 
the National Parks Association, and a member of other conservation societies, 
and I believe I can speak for many of the members of these organizations in 
what I have to say here. Therefore, I should like to have this letter entered in 
the record of the hearing regarding a Great Salt Lake National Park. 

The plan to establish a national park at Great Salt Lake, and the list of sug- 
gestions for ifs management, bring to our attention some fundamental thoughts 
on how we shall proceed to plan for our land. 

On August 19, 1960, vou inserted in the Congressional Record an excellent 
statement on “Conservation of Natural Resources.” Conservationists, the pub- 
lie generally, should be grateful that you placed on record these sentiments. I 
am glad that you quoted Nancy Newhall, and her closing lines set the tone to 
your whole statement. She said: “Yet never can man live by bread alone.” 
And you quote her conclusion : 


“Too few of us aware that to any beauty 
We must come as lovers, not destroyers ; 
Come humbly, softly, to look, listen, 

Learn to cherish and to shield.” 


Now, as for a national park at Salt Lake. I feel that any portion of our 
land that is still in original condition, revealing to us certain earth features, 
that serve to reveal nature’s process in shaping the earth on which we live, is 
worth cherishing. But, in our enthusiasm we can so easily destroy such subtle 
manifestations of natural processes. Now we are supposed to be a reasoning 
creature, and we have made progress, but we must hope that future generations 
will improve even more this mental ability. As Nancy Newhall says, “Yet never 
can man live by bread alone.” We must plan to leave something for the in- 
tellectual development in the future. Let us plan for the future. 

In the Congressional Record you rightly call attention to the population 
explosion. This in itself complicates our problem in trying to preserve quality. 
You quoted the Soil Conservation Service as stating: “More than a million 
acres of our best farmlands have already been buried under conerete and steel.” 

Now, we have had wonderful opportunities on this new continent, and we 
still have some. But we need to take stock of what we have left, and plan 
for its use on a democratic basis. I have seen statements about a plan for a 
national park at Great Salt Lake to the effect that in the proposed park could 
be golf links, swimming pools, target-shooting ranges, and other facilities that 
certainly are not in harmony with what we believe a national park is for. 
All such pure “fun” activities drown out the natural features which we try 
to preserve in a national park. 

In order to achieve the democracy which we say we want, we must strive 
for diversity, and certainly not conformity to a general average. We must have 
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facilities for mass recreation, motels, resorts, swimming places, golf links, and 
various kinds of roadside camping places. We all use these facilities at various 
times. But our national parks are intended for a special use, and we should 
not destroy those natural values by thoughtlessly piling in a multitude of 
facilities that are not in harmony with that purpose. 

If Great Salt Lake can afford to have a national park in the true sense of 
the definition of a national park, very fine. If all those other facilities, which 
are appropriate only elsewhere, are to be included, then Salt Lake should be 
devoted to those activities exclusively, without national park status. 

Surely we have reached the intelligence to see the difference. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLAUsS J. Murir. 

Senator Moss. It is now 12 noon. We have heard 13 witnesses. 
That’s pretty good for a morning. 

We will be in recess now until 1:30 this afternoon. 

We have many witnesses yet to hear this afternoon, and we are 
going to be a little more severe in our limitation of time on oral 
testimony, I think, although I will point out again that written 
statements or articles may be made part of the record, and will 
certainly be available to the committee. 

I thank you all very much for coming. It shows great. interest 
in this subject we have. 

We will recess, then, until 1:30, in this room. 

(Thereupon the hearing recessed at 12 o’clock noon until 1:30 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Moss. This hearing will come to order, and we will 
resume. 

I apologize for being a little late in starting. However, we will 
stay until we have heard those who wish to testify. 

As I explained this morning, because of the large number of 
people that we have to hear, we would request that you _— your 
oral presentation as brief as possible, and that, if you have a written 
statement or article that you want to give to us for inc lusion 4 in the 
record, it will be in the transcript and will be printed in full. In 
that way we will be able to hear all of the people who have come 
at our invitation to testify. 

T am very happy and proud that we now have Senator Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska with us at this hearing. Senator Gruening is 
a member of the Subcommittee on Public Lands, and the full Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate. Tle and I 
also served together on a Public Works Committee, and last year 
we went to Russia together. He is also my very close neighbor in 
the Senate Office Building; he and I have adjoining offices. 

So I am delighted, indeed, to have Senator Gruening with us. He 
is a former Governor of Alaska and now is a Senator from that great 
new State up there. I keep asking him if that vote is going to 
hold up there in Alaska. 

Glad to have you with us, Ernest. 

Senator GruEninc. Glad to be here. 

Senator Moss. Senator, you see here we have some maps of the 
lake that we refer to in the testimony. We had some very excellent 
testimony this morning, which you missed because of your unavoid- 
able absence. The record will be available soon and I know that 
you will study it closely. 
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Senator Gruening has a great interest in parks and public lands 
generally, and he and I have served together on several of these 
hearings s, like the Indiana Dunes and Cape Cod, and others, where 
we have been considering shoreline reservations. 

We will now proceed. 

I am first going to call Jack Page, of radio station KALL, for 
his brief presentation. 

Mr. Page? 


STATEMENT OF JACK PAGE, OF THE INTERMOUNTAIN NETWORK 


Mr. Paar. Senators, ladies and gentlemen, we at KALL, and Inter- 
mountain Network, are vitally interested in one particular thing, 
and that is the economy brought to the State of Utah by tourists. 

Having been a transpk inted. New Yorker, having lived out here 
for 11 years, I know that in my own mind that the first thing that 
I wanted to see when I came to the State of Utah was Great Salt 
Lake. I had a tremendous disappointment in it. 

I know that easterners who come out here, who have heard through- 
out the years about this attraction, figure it as one of the top three “at 
tractions in the State of Utah, and the one which they want to see first, 
So with 53 radio stations on the intermountain network vitally in- 
terested in attracting tourists to the State of Utah, and keeping them 
here for a little longer time, we feel that the creation of a national 

park, maintained and made a tourist attraction, would be a wonderful 
fine for the State of Utah. 

To that degree, for the last 2 years we have had two newsmen sta- 
tioned at Great Salt Lake for an average of 2 days a month during 
the entire tourist season. And today they gave me a summation: 
They spent 2 days in 1957, 1958, and 1959. They interviewed tourists 
who were on the Great Salt Lake beaches, and the following observa- 
tions were made by them: 

(1) A surpisingly small number of persons were on the beach 
during the days they were there, although this was in midsummer. 

(2) There was a general dissatisfaction voiced concerning the con- 
dition of facilities, that is, restrooms and other recreation accommoda- 
tions. 

(3) There was considerable concern with residue washed up by the 
tide. 

(4) Almost without exception, tourists expressed their announced 
desire, while planning their vacation, of seeing the Great Salt Lake. 
The general reaction of the beach was one of disappointment. 

(5) All voiced displeasure with the conditions of the beach itself, 
and the best that we could get out of any of our respondents was a 
polite but unenthusiastic compliment. And the compliments rend- 
ered really were only voiced for the natural wonder itself. None 
were forthcoming for what we consider to be so important, pleasant 
and clean accommodations, which would bring visitors back again, and 
perhaps influence them in their desire to stay a little longer. 

So onething that we have been working for in the State of T itah, 
which has more natural wonders than any State in the Union—it’s 
the scenic capitol of the world, and as I remember as a kid, there 
were two things that I wanted to see when I grew up: One was the 
Great Salt Lake and the other was Old Faithful. I can tell you that 
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Old Faithful was a vast disappointment, due to the fact it was over- 
commercialized, in my opinion. But I do think that Great Salt Lake, 
one of the real great attractions, can, maintained as a national State 
park, and maint: rained with all its recreation facilities at the best and 
at the highest, could attract and keep—I don’t know how many of you 
know how many people there are that want to swim in the Great Salt 
Lake, because they have heard of the ability to float, you can’t sink. 

Remember that we are trying to attract to the State of Utah, as a 
scenic wonder, the peoples ‘from the East, and the tourists, to keep 
them here for an extra day and night. And it is our belief—and this 
is intermountain network and KALL’s belief—that the creation of a 
national State park would be a great thing for the State of Utah. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Page. We appreciate that very 
much. 

Is Dr. Cottam here? He was here all morning long, but I don’t 
see him right now. I suppose he will be back. 

Mr. Morgan. Is Mr. Morgan here / 

(No response. ) 

Senator Moss. I will ask Dr. Vasco Tanner to testify next. 

Would you come forward, Dr. Tanner? We'd like to hear from you 
at this time. 


STATEMENT OF DR. VASCO M. TANNER 


Dr. Vasco M. Tanner. Senator Gruening, Senator Moss, we here in 
Utah are very anxious to see developed this great resource which we 
have, that of the Great Salt Lake and the area around it. It is unique 
in this Nation. I don’t know of an area where the geological history 
of an area is so well written on the mountainsides, in the deltas, and 
in the bars, spits, that were made by the old Lake Bonneville which 
once existed here. 

Now, as a remnant lake, Great Salt Lake holds a very unique posi- 
tion, therefore, for recreation, scenic beauty, and for study. 

The solution content of that water is such that it makes possible 
floating, as you indicated. And I think that the desires of most every 
tourist who comes to this State is that they may go to the water of this 
lake and bathe and enjoy it. 

So as chairman of conservation and forest resources of the Provo 
Chamber of Commerce, I am pleased to come here and testify. 

There is a national, as well as regional movement today, to develop 
facilities for the preservation and utilization of unique, scenic, and 

recreational areas. Some leaders and men of foresight who appre- 
ciate the growing needs of establishing inviolate parks, while they 
are still available and desirable, should be given a helping hand. Such 
an individual is Senator Frank E. Moss, author of Senate bill 2894— 
“A Proposal for the Establishment of the Great Salt Lake National 
Park.” Throught the establishment of this park, one of the Nation’s 
outstanding natural resources and scenic areas would be preserved and 
made available to the fast-growing population of this Nation. No 
other area in our country affords such a well- preserved and available 
geological history of a region as can be found within the boundaries 
of this proposed park. The history of Lake Bonneville is recorded 
in its deltas, terraces, and bars which were built by the rising and then 
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receding waters of this ancient lake of which Great Salt Lake is now 
a remnant. The water of this lake, because of its solution content, 1 
widely known as providing a most unusual bathing and recreational 
facility. 

In 1893 the Saltair Pavilion was constructed. This recreational 
center drew thousands of people who bathed, lunched, and enjoyed the 
most picturesque sunsets ever seen. Unfortunately this private ad- 
venture has been abandoned, which has denied tourists from all quar- 
ters of the world from the enjoyment of this resource. 

Today the lovers of the out of doors are demanding that great tracts 
of beach lands along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts ‘be kept free from 
private ownership so that the public « ‘un use and enjoy them. Here 
in the interior of our Western States the shores and waters of the 
Great Salt Lake should be protected and made available to the gen- 
eral public. 

Through the establishment of a national park we could have roads, 
water, living facilities, and improvements, and especially improve- 
ments in the pollution of the lake, brought about, and this could pro- 
vide for the traveling public to enjoy the waters of this lake. 

This resource is near the largest center of population in Utah; and 
because of its outstanding geologic al, biological, scenic, and recrea 
tional attractions, it should be made available for the use of thousands 
of tourists. 

Therefore, we of the Provo Chamber of Commerce, urge that steps 
be taken to establish a park as proposed by Senator Moss on and as 
a part of the Great Salt Lake. 

In closing, 1 would like to call attention to the fact that in the es- 
tablishment of a park, there would be many problems that would need 
to be dealt with, be met. I am sure that in dikes having to be estab- 
lished, we would need to provide for the circulation of the water. If 
it’s going to be fresh, or if it’s going to have a tendency to become 
polluted in some way, there are many many problems that would 
need to be dealt with. And that would be an engineering and sani- 
tary problem that you would, of necessity, need to deal with. 

And I am sure—I see Dr, Cottam here—and I’m sure there isn’t a 
man who can give you better advice than Clarence Cottam. 

Senator Moss. I agree with that. 

Dr. Tanner. Now, we are anxious to see resources of this kind, as 
they occur in our State, protected and developed while we have them, 
so that. we can get at them and work with them. 

I want to say just a word about Slim Hansen and his fine work in 
connection with the Saltair Pavilion, and that area. I am sure that 
the State would develop that, and do some wonder ful things, if they 
had the capital to go ahead and do it. But it takes money, and it 

takes also continuity of management, and handling of these resources. 
That is just what the interior Department can do, “and that is what it 
has done. 

Our parks in this State stand as great landmarks to continuity of 
effort, and the — management of them. And to go into our parks 
is a pleasure, and a joy, to see that we have these resources, that 
Mother Nature has ee for us, being so well preserved and per- 
petuated for future posterity. 

Now, this being such a resource, I am very anxious to see that it 
has the proper handling and the proper treatment, and I cannot see 
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that it can be dealt with in any other way—that is, this particular 
area that we have here, as indicated on this map—than through that 
of the Interior Department coming in and handling it as a park, 

Therefore, we give you our blessings and our support, and hope 
that something may be developed that will bring us a park of this 
kind. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Dr. Tanner. We appreciate 
your statement. 

Mayor Lloyd L. Cullimore of Provo is unable to be here today. He 
is represented by Mr. Kenneth R. Millard who will present his 
statement. 

Would you come forward, Mr. Millard ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. LLOYD L. CULLIMORE, MAYOR, PROVO, UTAH, 
PRESENTED BY KENNETH R. MILLARD 


Mr. Mituarp. Senators, Congressmen, ladies and gentlemen, in 
parentheses, I'd like to just mention that this summer I had some 
friends out from New York, where I lived previous to coming back to 
Utah, and we went out to ‘the lake, an experience I hi vdn’t had for 
several years. We went swimming, had a great time, but then the 
old headache came back getting that darn s: alt off. We found that the 
shower facilities weren't too ood, that there was still a lot of pol- 
lution around the edge of the lake. And from a personal point of 
view I feel that it’s still an enjoyable thing to bathe in Great Salt 
Lake, because this fellow that came out couldn’t swim, and this is the 
first time he’s been able to swim in his life. This was something a 
little unique for him. But I do hope we'll be able to do something 
to improve the situation on Great Salt Lake. 

I wish to testify today in behalf of Provo City, and their interest 
in the development of the State of Utah. I do not wish to say any- 
thing that will detract from the Chamber of Commerce of Provo, in 
their statement. that you have just heard, but I will say something 
perhaps just a little bit different. 

Very little of the details and P »sroposals for the establishment of this 
Great Salt Lake National Park are known to some of us in Provo. 
However, we all wish to go on record as favoring the development 
of all of Utah’s resources, and in particular, at this time, the develop- 
ment of Great Salt Lake. 

Some of us, however, are not sure, nor do we have too strong an 
opinion, as to whether or not the Federal Government through its 
National Park Service, or the State through its State Park Service, 
should be responsible for this development: on Great Salt Lake. We 
would like more information on the subject, and would like to know 
how each would proceed to develop it, how it would be financed, and 
the contribution that would be required of the citizens in the State of 
Utah in the form of taxation. 

As you know, we are having some of the same problems in Utah 
Lake as we are havi ing in Great Salt Lake, primarily those of pollu- 
tion and shallow water, et cetera. 

We are hoping that through general cooperation that both of these 
bodies of water—Utah Lake and Great Salt Lake—can be better devel- 
oped to serve the residents of the State, and thus the Nation as a 
whole. 
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We realize that evaporation is a severe problem in both lakes, and 
we hope that something can be done to reduce the surface area of the 
water, and thus reduce our water loss. 

We feel that the conversion of Farmington Bay and other eastern 
reaches of Great Salt Lake into freshwater reservoirs would be in 
the best interests of the State. However, we also feel that similar 


projects would help on Utah Lake, and thus the flow coming into 


Great Salt Lake. 

Before any decision is reached, we would hope, and we would like 
to see a study made—I understand part of it has been done—and we 
would like to see the results of it, which would indicate the economic, 
social, and recreational impact of a Great Salt Lake National Park. 

Is this the best approach to solving the problems that we have? 
This is just a question. We are very much in favor of it, but we 
would like to have more information on it. 

We would, therefore, like to commend you and your committee on 
the procedure that you are following toward the development of this 
great natural wonder, and we wish you all the success in the world. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Millard. That is the question we 
are trying to answer: What is the best way to preserve and develop 
our uses of the lake? And that is what we are gathering all this 
information for. As I emphasized at the beginning, we are not nec- 
essarily committed to the form of the bill, or to any particular given 
plan. We are just trying to find the best one. 

Mr. David Trevithick, our postmaster here in Salt Lake City, will 
make a statement now. 

Please come forward, Mr. Trevithick. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID TREVITHICK, POSTMASTER, SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH 


Mr. ‘TrevirintckK. Chairman Moss and committee members, I ap- 
preciate very much this privilege of making some brief remar ks about 
Lians Great Salt Lake and the possibilities of action by Government, 
or otherwise, toward its preservation and development. 

Since the time available to me is restricted to approximately 5 min- 
utes, I have put the gist of what I would say to you in writing. In 
order that my appearance may be most meaningful and your v: aluable 
time may be best conserved, I should like to read what I have written. 

At the outset, let me confess that there are many aspects of the mat- 
ter under consideration with which Lam not familar. I don’t know 
the costs contemplated by any of the proposals which have been made, 
this one or any other, nor do I know what conflicts of interest or pur- 
pose there may be between the various levels of government or the 
private interests involved. IT am unaware also of what implications 
the proposals at hand may have in terms of the continuously receding 
shoreline and the possible need for an extensive facility for processing 
of that part of Salt Lake City’s sewage which is now dumped into 
the lake—I understand, incidentally, since writing this, that most all 
of the sewage goes into the lake—so I shall restrict my remarks to two 
elements of the total picture, both of which are highly significant, 
and both of which I do feel competent to discuss. 
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The first of these two items is the matter of tourist destinations, 
Such destinations are what make travel meaningful for the traveler 
and significant—especially financially—for the area v isited. Without 
destinations known and selected in advance, no tr ip can be more than 
a succession of wanderings, and no place through which the traveler 
passes can be more than a spot for overnight rest, or at best 2 place 
for ama a part of a day, or a day. Utah in general, and Salt 
Lake City in particular, has much natural beauty and many manmade 
attractions to offer, but few of these items have come to be known as 
places where people ; go to spend the major part of their vacations, 

Temple Square and Bingham Canyon in Salt Lake County, and 
the national parks and monuments—particularly Zion and Bryce— 
elsewhere in the St: ite, are interesting places to visit overnight or for 
an afternoon or evening or for a whole d: ay, but there are few people 
from out of State who make these places their goal. The same is 
true, unfortunately, of Great Salt Lake. This need not be, as is 
evidenced by other places in the West which have no more to offer 
but which hold visitors for days. As a case in point, Estes Park, 
Colo., has a basic population of some 3,000 persons, and a summertime 
peak population of some 10,000 persons. Estes Park has no more to 
offer the vacationist than does Brighton or Alta in the mountains east 
of Salt Lake City, and certainly not as much as Great Salt Lake would 
offer if the latter were properly developed and advertised. 

In the event that a major program of preservation and develop- 
ment is undertaken in the Great Salt Lake area, my own hope is that 
the goal of such a program would be to provide a tourist destination 
in the fullest sense of the word. By this, I mean destination which 
would provide, or, facilities for athletics, such as tennis, horseback 
riding, camping, a luxury hotel, and boating, and that sort of thing. 

The other aspect of the total picture that I want to emphasize 
particularly has to do with State and community pride. Great Salt 
Lake is not now a thing of beauty in any sense of the word. The few 
resorts on its beaches are disgraceful, and the lake itself is inacces- 
sible except to the most determined. I don’t know of a single place 
around the lake at present where one can take a visitor with pride 
and in comfort. This fact was brought forcibly home to me in July 
of this year, when a high-ranking Post Office Department official 

came to Salt Lake City in connection with the centennial of the Pony 
Express. I took this visitor to Bingham Canyon and to one of the 
present, beach resorts in the Garfield area. The day was very hot, 
the beach was uninviting, and the resort was a disgrace. I was much 
embarrassed by the experience, and my friend from Washington 
was outspoken in his amazement that we were making so little of so 
great a natural attraction. We never did, incidentally, actually get 
to the water, but saw it only from a distance. 

In recapitulation, let me say that I feel it imperative that Utah have 
at least one tourist destination in the Salt Lake City area if we are 
to capture anything like our fair share of the tremendous national 
investment annually in tourism. Let me say also that I believe, in 
justice to ourselves and our environment, that we must improve the 
sight, the smell, and the comfort of the beach area along the whole 
front in which Salt Lake C ity is centered. I personally would favor 
whatever plan would accomplish these vital purposes most fully, most 
economically, and most lastingly. 
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Thanks again to all of you for letting me appear. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Trevithick, for a very 
fine statement, one that I agree with most heartily. We appreciate 
your coming up here to testify for us. We know you are involved in 
a conference, and we are glad you broke away long enough to come 
up and be with us. 

Mr. Thomas Adams, consulting engineer. Is Mr. Adams here ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Moss. Mr. Adams indicated he wanted to be called before 
3 o0’clock. Maybe he had to go sooner than he expected. 

Dr. Cottam has now come, and I want to call on him to tell us about 
the lake. 

Clarence Cottam is a native son of ours, who has had a long and 
distinguished career in Washington, and is now president of the 
National Parks Association. He is also the director of the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation, I might say that he is one of the real author- 
ities on the lake and can tell usa great deal about it. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CLARENCE COTTAM, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
PARKS ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Corram. Senator, it’s a great pleasure to be here, and back 
home again. 

Senator Gruening, the last time I saw you was in your office when 
you were Governor of Alaska. 

David, it’s a great pleasure to see my friends here. 

Congressman Kine. Thank you. 

Dr. Corram. Senator, I do not have a statement prepared, for the 
simple reason that I didn’t feel that I had enough background of this. 
I know the lake fairly well, or I used to know it. But because I have 
been away more years than I like to admit, even though I am still a 
youngster, I did not have the facts and figures and consequently I do 
not have any written statement. But I will prepare one, and submit 
it very shortly. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. 

Dr. Corram. I appreciate the invitation to come here. May I state 
that I am not representing my own foundation. I am director of the 
Welder Wildlife Foundation in south Texas. 

For 25 years I was with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the last 8 years of my tenure there I was Assistant Director of that 
Bureau. So I have had some contacts with the lake. And my own 
impressions with it, and my impressions of meeting people who have 
been to Utah, and who wanted to see the lake, I have this feeling that 
it is one of our great attractions, and yet I must confess it is one of 
our greater disappointments to those people who come to see the lake, 
and see its resources. It is an undeveloped, and a seriously under- 
developed resource. 

My feeling is that I like to see private industry given every possible 
support, and yet may I just point out that our people have had 113 
years, since our pioneer fathers came here to these valleys, and I 
cannot conceive of a poorer job being done than we have done in 
handling Great Salt Lake, and making use of that resource. So if 
that approach is—I am not condemning the private initiative; I am 
in favor of that. But in the absence of taking some positive action, 
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for heaven’s sake, let’s get on with the business. I would like to see 
this thing get off from dead center. 

I think we have a unique setup here in Great Salt Lake. It seems 
to me, with the unique—as Dr. Woodbury pointed out this morning, 
and I agree thoroughly with his cominents—he ably presented it, its 
great value as a research area, the value of Great Salt Lake from 
the standpoint of tourisin, it holds great potential. You have Brigh- 
ton so close, the Wasatch Mountains, the desert’s close, Bingham 
Canyon, you have a multitude of resources within striking distance 
of Salt Lake City. And it seems to me that you are just absolutely 
asleep on the value of capitalizing, economically capitalizing on the 
resources of this area. 

My work in the last 25 years has taken me over most parts—I have 
done work for Uncle Sam in every State in the Union. And in some 
areas, as you undoubtedly know, tourism is the principal economic 
source of income for the people. If Miami, Fla., had a great Salt 
Lake in its back yard, as you folks have, and they had the Wasatch 
Mountains that you folks have, Miami, Fla., would be out of existence, 
with the things that they are doing now to attract people. I think 
you have many opportunities here ‘that L think we are letting go to 
spoil, 

So I have fewer comments on the form that this should take, except 
that I think we had better get into it. And if the people can’t, and 
won't, I would like to see it made a national recreation area of some 
sort. I think it holds great opportunities for our people. 

If a park is set up, [ hope that the standards are maintained on a 
par with all the other parks, for the simple reason that if you drop the 
standards for this one—there are some things that are not. permitted 
on parks that I know have been suggested for this one. If the Fed- 
eral is to get into the thing, cooperatively with the State, perhaps a 
national recreation area would be more appropriate than would be a 
national park. I am not sure whether it would fulfill the stacndbunds 
of a national park, I don’t know. That is not for me to say. But it 
seems to me that something along this line, of a national recreational 
area, is needed. 

We have a great historic spot in here. Not only with the Mormon 
pioneer historical places here, but as a part of this park, as I see it, 
or a part of this recreational area, whether it be under the State or 
whether it be under the Federal, or whatever is done, Promontory 
Point, I haven’t heard that stressed nor expressed. It seems to me 
that there’s great value from a strictly historical standpoint. If I re- 
member my history—it has been too many years ago since I had it— 
but, if I remember correctly, the Golden Spike was driven on May the 
10th, May the 9th or 10th, of 1869. 

Senator Moss. It was the ninth. 

Dr. Corram. It seems to me there is something there that ought 
to be set aside from a historical standpoint, of Promontory Point. 
That is an important area in the development of all the West. 

There are one or two facts in regard to this, and one of the main 
reasons I didn’ t want to write anything out was the comments that I 
had read, what few comments I had read, of the proposal to make a 
fresh-water area. I just want to point out one or two things that I 
think ought to be given serious consideration. 
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As you know, we have a National Bear River Migratory Bird Ref- 
uge in the north. The State has done a superb job, | in my opinion, in 
developing its waterfowl areas in parts of this area. I feel that any 
fresh-water lake that is established should be made in close coopera- 
tion with Harold Crane’s department, with the work that has been 
done at the Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge. I just want to point 
out that our area in here—and I still like to class myself as a Utahan, 
even though in Texas sometimes it’s appropriate to also class yourself 
as a Texan, if you are living there. I’m a native Texan now, in some 
parts of the country. 

This area is one of the Nation’s outstanding steppingstones in bird 
migration. It is one of the great waterfowl migratory areas. And, 
as you recall, the Bear River marshes—again, if I remember—it was 
set aside as a Federal refuge by an act of the Congress. The bill was 
not proposed by a Utahan, but by Senator Pitts of Colorado, in 1928, 
if | remember correctly. 

A Voice. 1926. 

Dr. Corram. It wasestablished in 1926 or 1928 ? 

A Voice. 1926. 

Dr. Corram. 1926. And the upper Mississippi, then, in 1928, that’s 
correct. One was in 1926, and the other in 1928. 

It was established in order to take care of the tremendous popula- 
tions of the birds we have in this area. And I think any ae 
impoundment you make in there, we must not inundate those areas in 
which so many thousands of dollars have alreac ly been exmentin d, and 
so much valuable work has been done. 

It. strikes me that it might be worth giving an objective look at, to 
see whether or not the type of work that the State is doing, and has 
done—and they have done a good job with it—along with the Federal 
people, up at the Bear River marshes, is to perhaps develop other 
areas comparable to those, in cooperation with the State. And an- 
other reason why I would recommend something like that, rather than 
a dike, or, I mean, give it consideration in connection with this other, is 
this: that while this is one of the great waterfowl areas, and one of 
the great concentration points in the country, whether we like it or 
not. the Bear River marshes and this whole Salt Lake V alley area, 
this saline area, is one of the most potent botulism areas in existence. 

In 1913—if I again remember history—we lost a million ducks in 
the Salt Lake Valley alone from botulism. Now, botulism is merely 
a disease that strikes ducks: it’s an anaerobie form of bacteria that 
gets into the soil, or into the organisins, and the waterfowl pick them 
up. It’s the same type, by the way, that causes ptomaine poisoning 
inhuman beings. It’s an anaerobic, and it is one of the most deadly of 
all poisons. In 1952 we lost more than a half million birds on the 
Bear River marshes. 

Now, part of the development there has been made with the objee- 
tive of eliminating botulism. And I am fearing that if you make a 
bedy of water, in which vou have no oo over water level, vou are 
going to make a death trap for what remaining waterfowl we have 
in this particular part of the flyway. I think that is something that 
ought to be looked into very care fully. 

We do have a lot of data on how to make those ponds, and what 
controls to make on them, to keep down botulism. We have learned 
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a good deal from our work with the State, at these State areas and the 
Bear River marshes. But you must have control of water levels if 
you are going to control botulism in this area. And, therefore, any 
water that is impounded, I think it’s imperative that something be 
done with that. 

Just one other word I want to make in the value of tourism: I am 
just wondering how much Utah has benefited, has profited financially, 
from our Zion National Park or from Bryce Canyon; in other words, 
how much better off are our people, or are we any better off, because 
of having had those parks over the years. And if my impression is 
correct, we have profited immeasurably, economically, by having those 
parks. Why in the world can’t we do the same thing up here by hay- 
ing something else? In other words, haven’t we been losing a tremen- 
dous amount in this area by not having something at this end? Now, 
whether we call it a park, or recreation area, or what. Certainly I 
do think if we are going to develop a great waterfowl area here, you 
must have a type of administrative setup where we can make an ap- 
propriate harvest of that waterfowl. It would be in the public in- 
terest to have that, in my judgment. 

Well, those are some of the points that I wanted to express, Senator, 
and I just wanted to express a personal point of view on this. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Dr. Cottam. We appreciate 
your coming back home again to testify for us at this hearing. And 
the things you have pointed out are certainly those that we must con- 
sider as we go ahead with our development of the lake. 

(The following statement was subsequently received :) 





PREPARED STATEMENT OF CLARENCE COTTAM, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL PARKS 
ASSOCIATION 


Senator Moss, members of the committee, other Members of Congress, and 
ladies and gentlemen, my name is Clarence Cottam. As the distinguished Sena- 
tor and chairman of these hearings has indicated, I am director of the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation of Sinton, Tex. He has also pointed out that I was born 
and raised in Utah and formerly was professor of biology and dean of the 
College of Biology and Agriculture at Brigham Young University, Provo. For 
more than 25 years I was an official of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
served for 8 years as assistant director of that Federal Bureau. Iam speaking 
today by invitation of Senator Moss and solely in the capacity as president of 
the National Parks Association and as the representative of that private 
organiaztion. 

The National Parks Association is an organization of some 14,000 members 
representing all sections of the country. It is sincerely interested in the 
National and State parks and monuments, historic sites, designated national 
recreational areas, wilderness and seashore areas, all sites of scenic beauty, 
and all actual or potential areas affording superior recreational opportunity 
that should be reserved for the public benefit. This organization feels that 
for the recreational, esthetic, physical, and economic good of our citizens we 
must do more effective and advance planning to take care of the recreational 
needs and leisure time of our people and of the ever-increasing populations 
that are inevitable in the future. 

I feel that Senator Moss deserves public commendation for his effort to make 
better use of the unique and extensive resources of Great Salt Lake. This 
report appropriately points out that the “Great Salt Lake is one of the out- 
standing physiographic features of the Western United States. It is the living 
remnant of ancient Lake Bonneville which once occupied the greater part of 
western Utah. Today, the lake isa “dead sea” covering about 1.500 square miles 


and having a concentration of salt about six times that of the ocean. Fully 25 
percent of the water is now salt and its buoyancy is so great that a swimmer 
will not sink. Salt bathing is a great attraction where fresh water is avail- 
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able to rinse off after the briny bath. The lake extends about 75 miles in its 
long axis north and south, about 50 miles wide east and west and has a depth 
ranging from 0 to perhaps 40 feet, with a mean depth ranging between 12 and 
15 feet. The level has dropped, due to dry weather and the diversion of water 
that flows into the lake. Currently, I believe it is at its lowest point in recorded 
history. 

There seems to be little doubt but that the Great Salt Lake potential has 
almost unequaled value as a recreational area. It is unique in many respects 
and has no counterpart anywhere else on this continent. It has, or could have, 
very high recreational and scenie attraction. Its historic, geological, and sci- 
entific values are exceptional, and its chemical and mineral resource poten- 
tials are believed to be enormous. 

Great Salt Lake has deteriorated in both usefulness and attractiveness 
because of poor management, recession in water level, lack of adequate facili- 
ties to use the lake’s resources, and especially because it has become a disgusting 
cesspool for the waste of Salt Lake City and other adjacent communities. 

There is urgent need for a program including the establishment of a co- 
ordinated plan of development and utilization of this remarkable area in the 
proadest public interest. The starting point, I believe, is to stop all pollution 
and use a much needed purified effluent for constructive purposes. Pollution 
abatement here should be started at once and the action should be initiated 
by Salt Lake City and the State of Utah. There is little doubt but that 
it will cost considerable money to appropriately develop the great resources 
of this area. From the standpoint of sound economics, as well as the needs 
of recreation, Utah cannot afford to continue to leave these resources unde- 
veloped. Salt Lake City, because of its historic and social background and 
geographic position, is already a mecca of tourist attraction. The city also 
is adjacent to mountains of unexcelled beauty, to attractive ski resorts with 
lifts, to superb hunting and fishing; and it is in direct line of travel north, 
south, east, and west to other remarkable tourist attractions. The develop- 
ment of Great Salt Lake would richly augment this tourist center and add 
immeasurably to the economic well-being and stability of this great mountain 
area of the West. 

How much have Bryce or Zion National Parks added to the economic 
security of Utah? I do not know precisely but I am sure it is very great in- 
deed. In 6 years after Cape Hatteras was declared a naional seashore 
area, Visitor attendance increased 348 percent and business from tourist trade 
rose between 150 to 200 percent.’ Largely as a result of the attractiveness of 
Teton National Park, 985,426 people visited that area in 1958. They spent 
nearly $7 million in Teton County.2 Furthermore, there has been nearly a 
9 percent increase in tourist trade at Teton each year since 1950. Utah cannot 
afford to ignore the kind of money these people would bring in. 

I believe Promontory Point should be included in any development or na- 
tional designation contemplated. It probably should be designated as a historic 
monument area. This is an interesting and historic site and it marks the point 
where the golden spike was driven on May 10, 1869, commemorating the con- 
necting of the Kast and the West by the first transcontinental railroad. It 
is a type of area, I believe, that the National Park Service has been anxious to 
acquire in all parts of the country and certainly this is a historic point in 
development of American commerce and travel. Furthermore, Promontory is 
on the point of lake and it should be included in the proposal for development of 
that great area. 

The proposal to build a huge semi-fresh-water lake on the eastern border of 
Great Salt Lake needs more careful consideration than has yet been given the 
subject. It is practically certain that in the foreseeable future there is not likely 
to be sufficient runoff to maintain this body of water and also to prevent the lake 
from continuing to recede and, ultimately, to dry up. This shallow fresh water 
lake would have a tremendously high evaporation rate. The evaporation rate of 
fresh water is considerably higher than that of water with a very high salt 
content as has Great Salt Lake. 

It should be pointed out that Salt Lake Valley has an extremely serious 
history of botulism. When conditions are favorable, the marshes adjacent 





1 Neuberger, Richard L., 1959. Congressional Record for Aug. 4, vol. 105, No. 131. 
?Harmston, F. K., et al., 1959. “A Study of the Resources, People, and Economy of 
Teton County, Wyo.” 91 pp. 
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to the lake are world famous for their abundant supply of waterfowl and 
the area is indispensable as a production habitat for ducks and geese and 
other water-loving birds. During the long period of migration hordes of shore 
birds, waterfowl, and marsh birds concentrate here. Consequently, Salt Lake 
Valley is a major unit in migration. When water levels cannot be controlled, 
the shallow fresh water zone may become a death trap for great concentrations 
of nesting and migratory birds. In 1910, and again 1913, upwards of 1 million 
waterfowl died here with botulism poisoning. In 1932, another half million 
birds were lost. Studies initiated by the Fish and Wildlife Service in years 
past show that botiuism is a deadly form of food poisoning caused by a spore 
producing anaerobic bacterium that multiplies in decaying organic matter 
and probably is buried in the shallow silt of the lake. The disease can be 
largely controlled by water manipulation. It would be serious indeed to 
establish a tremendous shallow and receding shoreline lake in this area with 
the type of habitat that we know would form there without having excellent 
control of water levels. 

Certainly this proposed fresh water development should not annul the exten- 
sive and outstanding work in waterfowl] and refuge managemeut that has already 
been done by the Utah State Fish and Game Department and by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Rather, it seems to me that it would be the point of wis- 
dom to coordinate effectively with the State and Federal services and expand and 
further develop these nationally as well as locally important waterfowl] resources 
already far advanced in development. It would seem to me that it might be 
well to consider the expansion of the Bear River marshes, the Ogden Bay State 
Refuge, and other units that have been proposed or are under development now, 
both by the State and Federal service. As I recall, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
refuge comprises some 57,000 acres, much less than one-half of which is developed 
at the present time. 

It is apparent that effective management and development of the high poten- 
tial of the Great Salt Lake is exceedingly complex and already involves the 
interest of several State agencies, various Federal bureaus and departments, 
five counties, numerous municipalities, many industrial concerns, and many more 
private ownerships. It also is well to realize that there is no coordinated plan 
or program for development and management. Much study and research may 
have to precede a concluded plan for future action. The complexity and size 
of the problem seems so great that I believe it is improbable that any one agency, 
be it the State or Federal, can or will likely handle the entire program alone, 
The contention of a few people that the Federal interest should be curtailed until 
the State has a chance to develop the area is hollow and unrealistic. May I 
point out that the State and local people already have had that privilege for 
113 vears, with no curtailment or interference. Our pioneer fathers came to 
this valley in 1847 and, whether we like to admit it or not, the lake is in decidedly 
worse condition at the present time than it was when they arrived. The urgent 
need now, it seems to me, is to move from dead center and proceed with a planned 
program. 

Because of the complex conditions that exist in this area, I believe it should 
not be considered for development as a national park but rather as a national 
recreational area which would be comparable to a national seashore area. I 
believe the park concept would not fit many of the local needs and desires nearly 
as well as would a national recreational area. The standards of a national 
park are much more restrictive than are those of a national recreational area. 
Certainly, the national park standard should not be lowered to conform to the 
apparent needs and desires of the proposed development of Great Salt Lake. In 
our planning for development, I believe the great danger is to consider minimum 
needs for the present rather than to plan and develop for the multitudes that 
will most assuredly comprise our population in just a few vears hence. In this 
planning, it seems to me that at least a major part, if not all, of the land on 
Antelope Island should go into public ownership and, certainly, all the smaller 
island of Fremont should be publicly owned. Most assuredly, all of the small 
Bird Islands should become public property. To make the area usable there 
will have to be roads built and good roads around at least a part of the periph- 
ery of Great Salt Lake. Certainly a good road should be built to Antelope 
Island and perhaps around the periphery of that island. Both Antelope and 
Fremont Islands are badly overgrazed at the present time. I was glad to see : 
herd of 46 buffalo on Antelope. I feel this is desirable, but the large number of 
eattle on that area should be removed when this becomes a State or National 
park. 
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In order to get a program moving, I would suggest a few simple preliminary 
steps, such as: (1) The State, perhaps under the Governor’s direction, should 
develop at once a set of objectives and proposals. It is my understanding that 
the State already owns the body of the lake to the historic mean or high water 
line. (2) After the State has clearly outlined its objectives, determined what is 
needed, and has made some proposals for accomplishing this, I would urge 
that a planning conference be called with the U.S. Park Service to determine 
what part of the problem and what areas the State and Federal service, respec- 
tively, will agree to develop. I feel that something specific on boundaries, areas 
of operation, and responsibilities should be worked up. Wile cooperation is 
essential, there must be a clear-cut division of labor so that each agency will 
know What responsibility it has and where it is to do its work. I should like to 
see private industry encouraged to participate in the development if a clear-cut 
area of development and management can be agreed upon at this planning level. 
Probably a private concern would develop a bathing beach at Black Rock and 
install shooting galleries and other activities for entertainment not acceptable 
in a Federal or State recreational area. (3) After this planning program has 
developed, most assuredly it seems to me then the agencies should start on 
their acquisition and development program with a time schedule. The imme- 
diate need is to get started. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Norman Helgren will be the next witness. Mr. 
Helgren, and then Mayor Palmer, after he testifies. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN R. HELGREN, PLANT MANAGER, MORTON 
SALT CO. 


Mr. H[ererren. L am Norman Helgren, the plant manager of the 
Morton Salt plant at Saltair, Utah. 

In connection with the public hearings on Senate bill 2894, the 
Morton Salt Co. would like to offer the following statement : 

The Morton Salt Co. and its predecessor companies have oper- 
ated solar salt-producing plants in the vicinity of the Great Salt 
Lake for over 90 years. All of these plants have utilized the waters 
of the Great Salt Lake as their source of salt-rich water. Therefore, 
the Morton Salt Co, is interested in protecting the interests of their 
employees and their customers in assurance that the salt in the lake 
will be available to them for many years to come. 

Throughout the history of the company operations, we have had 
operational difficulties caused by the naturally fluctuating lake levels 
and corresponding varying salt concentrations in the lake. At the 
present time, we are at one of the lowest recorded lake level cycles. 
Our company and other salt-producing companies, operating at the 
lake, all have spent considerable amounts of money dredging canals 
and providing additional pumping capacity, in order to get the reced- 
ing lake water into our concentrating and cryst: allizing ponds. We 
have been able to operate w ith these natural cyclic variations in lake 
level, as these trends are generally predict: able, but we are concerned 
about the effect of diking areas of the lake to produce a fresh water 
body. Without a great deal of study, we cannot forecast the ultimate 
effect. of the dike and fresh water lake on our operations, but we are 
fearful that the effects may be detrimental to the operations of all 
salt producers in the area. 

It has been established that the evaporation from a fresh water 
body is higher than that from a saline water lake. This has been 
confirmed by a report of the Department of the Interior called “The 
Effect of Salinity on Evaporation” (Geological Survey Professional 
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Paper 272-A, 1955). Our records at Saltair show that saline water 
evaporation will be on the average 75 percent of that of fresh water, 
These figures will vary with the salt content. The higher the salt 
content, the less the evaporation. With this situation, the present 
Great Salt Lake has a built-in control to maintain its volume within 
some limits. As more fresh water goes into the lake, the rate of 
evaporation increases due to the larger area of lake exposed and also 
because of the faster evaporation of the fresher water. As the lake 
recedes, the volume exposed to evaporation is less and the higher 
concentrated brine evaporates less. We are of the opinion that if a 
separate fresh water lake is established, then the overall evaporation 
loss from the lake will be greater. 

The major point, however, that we wish to make at this hearing, is 
that the committee members take into consideration that the proposed 
diking of the lake may have considerable effect on the presently op- 
erating salt companies on the Great Salt Lake. We hope that the 
investment in money and men that these companies have made will not 
be jeopardized without intensive and full investigations. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much. We are pleased to have 
your statement for the record. 

Mayor Palmer also is connected with Solar Salt Co. We would 
like to hear from you, Mayor Palmer. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. PALMER, MAYOR OF GRANTSVILLE, 
UTAH 


Mr. Patmer. Senator Gruening, Senator Moss, and Representative 
King, possibly if we would ask the group here how many are ae- 
quainted with the production of solar salt on the Great Salt Lake, 
very few would be able to tell us much about this particular opera- 
tion. I would like to point out, before I read my prepared statement, 
just one point that I think should be taken into consideration at this 
hearing: that’s that we, the industrial people on the lake, have prob- 
lems that are similar to the problems that will be faced by the people 
who wish to develop the lake for recreational standpoint. 

It’s pretty hard for the people in the back to see this map. Most of 
my adult life has been spent working on the westerly shore, south- 
westerly shore of the Great Salt Lake, over in what is known as the 
Stansbury Island, or the St: ansbury Peninsula. We always refer to 
it as Stansbury Island, but it’s a misnomer. It’s actually a peninsula. 
We call it “the island” because it has a mud flat surrounding it. 

However, to make my point, I think that I could tell a story that 
actually happened 2 years ago. 

We have some friends of ours who were desirous of swimming in 
the Great Salt Lake. And rather than take them over to Black Rock 
Beach, or Sunset Beach, we decided to take them out to Stansbury 
Peninsula. And I had picked out an area where there was a nice 
sandy beach. This area had been picked out in the spring; I knew 
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where it was. So this particular time was in July that these people 
would like to go swimming. So I told them I knew where there was 
a nice sandy beac h, and so we took them out to this place to bathe. 

The point I am making is, that when we got there, the shore in that 
area was not a sandy beach; it was a crystalline salt shoreline. And, 
of course, the children, who had their bathing suits on, they imme- 
diately started to run for the water, and they cut their feet on the 
salt. And, of course, this spoiled our swimming party, because the 
salt had encrusted the shore of the lake, and instead of being a nice 
sandy beach, as I mentioned, it was salt crystals that were just as 
sharp, as some of you know, as a knife. And, of course, you get the 
salt along with it, and it’s very uncomfortable. 

The point I am making, if this area were diked off [indicating], 
and water was diverted from the eastern shore of the lake, this nice 
sandy spit that we talk about at the present time might not be so nice 
after all. And so I think the problem of maintaining the lake level 
is very important, and I would like to read a short statement. 

Gentlemen: We as a company are vitally interested in the develop- 
ment of this area, and are in favor of any program which would 
develop the scenic value, recreation facilities and industrial potential 
of the Great Salt Lake Basin. However, 1 wish to emphasize two 
very import: points, 

Point No. 1: During the past years, the fluctu: ae of the lake has 
followed a os neral downward tre id, until this year it stands at a ree- 
ord low, At the present time there exists a near caitie al situation for 
the salt-producing companies bordering the lake. Not only from the 
standpoint of ithe receding shoreline, which has forced the operating 
companies to extend and deepen their inlet channels, at considerable 
expense, but from the fact that the water at the present level is border- 
ing on a supersaturated condition, The pumping of this heavy brine 
has created difficult problems. 

Any program which would encourage further reduction of water 
flowing into the lake would seriously affect our operations. 

Point No. 2: In developing the Great Salt Lake from a recreational 
standpoint, it is important that the density of the lake be maintained 
to a point above supersaturation. If this cannot. be accomplished, 
the value from swimming and boating is lost, because the sandy 
beaches would become crystalline salt shores on which the prospective 
bathers would cut their feet. and the boats would soon be covered with 
a coating of salt, making them difficult to navigate. 

In conclusion, [ emphasize again the importance of maintaining 
the lake at a level which would insure against a supersaturated con- 
dition. This would be beneficial to both the recreational develop- 
ment and the industrial use of the Great Salt Lake. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be heard. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mayor Palmer. We appreciate your 
coming and testifying for us. 

Mr. A. Z. Richards, Jr. May, Richards is an engineer, with Cald- 
well, Richards & Sorensen. 
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STATEMENT OF A. Z. RICHARDS, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
CALDWELL, RICHARDS & SORENSEN 


Mr. Ricuarps. Senator Moss, Senator Gruening, and Representa- 
tive King, 1 will introduce myse ‘If as A. Z. Rich: ards, Jr. Lam a con- 
sulting engineer in Salt Lake, and I have had the opportunity of 
accepting assignments in other parts of the world—well, specifically 
in Mexico and in South America—involvi ing solar evaporation, and 
involving the production of salt, and saline hydr: vulics, and so forth. 
I am not going to take very much time. I have a prepared state- 
ment, and this will be for your record. 

Senator Moss. Fine. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I believe the suggestion that I have here, which I] 
hope you will consider, will eliminate nearly all of the objections that 
I have heard at this hearing today, if it were put into effect. 

Gentlemen, having been extremely interested in the Great Salt Lake 
nearly all of my life, I appreciate the enn to appear at this 
hearing. My statement will be very brief 

To be of the greatest benefit of our ‘people, our State, and our 
Nation, the development of the Great Salt Lake, in my opinion, will 
involve three basic things. 

1. Saving, by storage in the proposed East Embayment Reser- 
voir, the maximum amount of fresh water possible—the Kast Embay- 
ment Reservoir, by the way, is the reservoir which would be created 
by the interisland dikes. This reservoir is the last frontier for conser- 
ration of our surplus waters in the basin. By constructing the inter- 
island diking system we can empound about 1,800,000 acre-feet of 
fresh water, and make it available for industrial use, recreation, and 
limited irrigation use. 

The planning, construction, and operation of all the scenic and 
recreational facilities, including new roads, boat harbors, a grand 
lodge, and all the other attractions envisioned in the Great Salt Lake 
National Park program as proposed by Senator Moss. 

The last basie need to assure complete benefit to everyone relates 
to the western body of the Great Salt Lake—that portion which is 
left to die, so to speak, after the East Embayment Reservoir is 
operating. 

In my opinion it is essential that this body of water be perpetuated 
as the Great Salt Lake. 

The vital interests of the salt producers, the southern beach propri- 
etors, historic Saltair now owned by the State of Utah, and the many 
other parties interested in the western body of Great Salt Lake, must 
be considered. 

This great body of salt water can be preserved and its level can be 
raised and controlled, to some extent, for the benefit of all by the con- 
struction of another impervious dike from Promontory Point to the 
west shore mainland. Granted that this would cost a few million 
dollars, but it would complete the development of Great Salt Lake 
and would confine the drying up to the north half of the west. body 
of the lake. 

I recommend that consideration be given to an overall program for 
the development of the lake which would include the eventual con- 
struction of a new dike in a southwesterly direction from Promontory 
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Point possibly to Carrington Island, and then continuing on to the 
north end of Stansbury Peninsula. I will point this out on the map. 

Possibly a consideration should be given to a dike from Promontory 
Point, possibly to Bird Island, to C arrington Island, and back to 
Stansbury Peninsula. This would isol: ate, by far, the larger portion 
of the west body of the lake, and would make it possible to raise and 
control the level of the immediate southern portion of the lake, around 
which there is considerable development and activity. 

Overflow from the south end = the main body of the Salt Lake 
would go into the northern half, or the dried-up portion of the lake 
bed, but optimum water levels a possibly be maintained in the 
southern portion of the main body, with the following benefits: 

(a) Antelope Island could have beautiful salt water beach faeil- 
ities along its entire western shoreline—otherwise they would be dried 
up and unsightly. 

(b) Saltair, Black Rock, and Sunset Beach would be revived. 

(c) The operations of all the salt companies now producing would 
be enhanced. 

(7) Stansbury Island, Carrington Island, and Bird Island would 
be greatly enhanced and would become accessible and attractive from 
the standpoint of scenic beauty. 

Many other advantages would be produced by this planning. 

I trust that my statement may be of some help and benefit to you in 
this tremendously important program of plannine to develop our 
Great. Salt. Lake. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Richards. 

That is a very intriguing suggestion of yours, and is a step beyond 
any thinking we have done so far on the lake. But it does suggest a 
solution to this fluctuation of the lake level, which is so hard to deal 
with. The lake goes down, and is at a low level as it is now, and mt 
comes back, and goes down again. If there were a controlled are 
and then an outside area, where the lake could dry up or fill wp, de. 
pending on the intake of water, it would offer something of a solution. 

So I appreciate your suggestion; something for us to consider. 

Mr. Ricrarps. Senator Moss, I meant to mention—I am sorry that 
I’m breaking in—that now would be the time to do this planning and 
work. Because the lake is at its very lowest level. The deepest water 
between Promontory Point and Carrington Island would be about 12 
feet deep now. And now would be the best time—I mean within the 
next few years—to do any construction or planning work, rather than 
to wait until the lake automatically goes up. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SuerMAN Anperson. Senator Moss? 

Senator Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. It’s practically dry now. Between Hat Island and 
Carrington Island, it’s dry. So it’s only—the maximum is 10 miles 
between them. And about 5 of that, or at least 4 of that, is a penin- 
sula reaching out into it. So there isn’t much diking necessary. 

Senator Moss. Well, it’s true the lake is at an extremely low level 
now, and many islands that show on the map are not islands any 


longer; they are connected to the mainland, as the water has receded. 
We will ‘call on Mr. Adams. 
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Mr. Tuomas C. Apams. Thank you very much. 

Distinguished Chairman, and gentlemen, I have a brief statement 
which I will read: 

My name is Thomas C. Adams. I am in private consulting engineer- 
ing practice in Salt Lake City. I have had considerable to do with 
the Great Salt Lake. I was a member of the three-man board of 
directors of the Great Salt Lake Authority established by the Utah 
Legislature in the ee for the comprehensive developme nt of 
Great Salt Lake. I directed a large technical staff during the early 
thirties in an engineering study of the Great Salt Lake and the several 
proposals to construct fresh-water diking projects for industrial, 
agricultural, wildlife and recreational purposes. I have engaged in 
several scientific and popular studies of the lake, have published 
papers upon these, and on many occasions have traversed the lake and 
walked the shores. I led the group which secured the construction 
of the boat harbor on the southeast shores of Great Salt Lake. At 
this time I am a member of a special advisory committee appointed 
by the commissioners of Salt Lake City to advise the city on sewage 
disposal improvement by the city. 

1 wish my compliments to the committee to be added to those of 
others for its inquiry into the possibility of Great Salt Lake devel- 
opment, and its intention to stimulate such development. I do, 
however, appear in opposition to the proposal to make any part of 
Great Salt Lake into a national park or monument reservation at 
any early time. The reasons I offer are: 

i. The major deve fiona of the lake which have been suggested 
heretofore have been diking projects. We conclusively est: ablished 
in our earlier studies that ‘there is insuflicient water, coupled with 
an unfavorable regimen of flow, and high natural salt content of the 
waters when they approach the lake, to satisfactorily supply even 
the smaller diking projects which have been proposed. The economic 
soundness of any one of these projects has not been established. 

2. The attr activeness of Great Salt Lake and its immediate sur- 
ieuniinas for scenic or other recreational purposes has probably 
been overrated. Its shores are unattractive because of the occasional 
saturation and precipitation of salt which makes its water virtually 
unapproachable by bathers except in a few favorable locations. This 
condition has prevailed during a majority of the summers since 1935. 
Salt-encrusted banks of organic material swept by waves onto lower 
beach areas, and undergoing ancrobic decomposition and giving off 
sulfurous and other obnoxious gases, are repulsive to most people. 
The interesting and sometimes picturesque bird rookeries on small 
isolated isl: — of the lake would be entirely obliterated if approached 
frequently by visitors. The surroundings of the lake are generally 
rocky and desert-like in character, and do not offer attractive situa- 
tions for development. Absence of fish make the lake less attractive 
for boating. 

Although I may appear to be pessimistic about desirable develop- 
ments in connection with Great Salt Lake, this is not true. It is 
apparent, though, that these developments should be specific ones, 
of limited scope, and planned and justified, before a sweeping change 
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is made in the administrative authority exercised over the lake. To 
make a substantial part of Great Salt Lake into a national reserva- 
tion would unnecessarily complicate the developments which can 
take place advantageously. 

None of the usual justifications for the establishment of a national 
reservation are present; mainly, the natural features that are in 
imminent danger of destruction if such protection is not provided, 
or the accessibility to such features cannot be provided in some 
other manner. 

We can be confident that Great Salt Lake and the areas imme- 
diately adjacent thereto will experience development. The remark- 
able wildlife developments surrounding the lake can be extended. 
The southeast shores of the lake offer the best opportunity for recrea- 
tional development. The opportunities are large. Saltair should 
be preserved and improved. We should bear in mind that world- 
wide interest attaches more to Saltair, as people remember it in the 
past, than to the lake as a whole. This improvement can be done 
ina manner which will make the “beach” at all times attractive and 
offset the fatal natural conditions attending Great Salt Lake which 
have caused the obliteration of several other preceding popular re- 
sorts established on the shores of this lake. The existing public boat 
harbor near Black Rock, if improved as originally planned, and if 
properly maintaimed, is an excellent point of access to Great Salt 
Lake. A number of other seemingly favorable developments of 
Great Salt Lake have been suggested. 

Winning of the tremendous mineral resources of the lake will occur 
when this becomes economical, or will be extended. We cannot fore- 
see all of the future possibilities. These will most likely materialize 
as the result of hardheaded studies of features already apparent. 

Many of these developments can and should be undertaken by pri- 
vate investment. In others, private investment should be coordinated 
with public investment and administration. These facts make estab- 
lishment prematurely of a national reservation on the lake further 
inadvisable. 

As a conclusion to my statement, I wish to offer two important cor- 
rections to the several statements, papers, and reports that have been 
issued on Great Salt Lake which are otherwise of great merit. 

1. Great Salt Lake is not permeated with man-caused pollution. 
Pollution in the main, of this sort, is localized and very limited. The 
principal body of the lake, and also accessible recreational areas, and 
except for the inevitable pollution which accompanies bathing, and 
that from the unregulated local discharge of polluting streams, is 
remarkably free from pollution. The purity of the main body of the 
lake, insofar as pathogenic or indicator organisms is concerned, is as 
good or better than most drinking water. The sludge banks which 
are so frequently observed, and except at localized spots and with 
respect. to some harmless, free-floating additions by man, are natural 
features which cannot be avoided. 

2. For the few who can enjoy boating on a great watery desert, 
Great Salt Lake is well suited for this purpose. It has no unusual 
corrosive effects on boats or other objects; at least no more so than 
natural sea water. We desert dwellers, and frequent visitors to the 
sparkling mountain waters which surround us, simply need to learn 
the common techniques of boat care and use on an inland sea. 
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Thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Adams, we appreciate your state- 
ment. 

Mr. L. M. Winsor, will you testify for us now 4 


STATEMENT OF L. M. WINSOR 


Mr. Winsor. Senator Moss, it is a great pleasure to be a party to 
this wonderful organization aa contempl: ition. It has been my 
privilege to be in touc ‘+h with Senator Moss since he first established, 
or since he first introduced, the bill proposing the creation of a na- 
tional park in Great Salt Lake. 

Personally, I think that a great deal of study needs to be made 
before a determination can be ‘made, « ‘an be reached, as to how all of 
this shall be worked out. Clearly, we must do something, and I think 
that Senator Moss has called that admirably to our attention. In 
his opening remarks, he made a statement which represents my feel- 
ings in the matter very clearly. He stated that he is not sure that 
this should be a Government. undert: iking or whether it should be a 
State undertaking. Now, those things I think need to be worked out 
with additional meetings, additional consider ations, additional study, 
and certainly a great deal of study is needed in this connection. 

Dr. Cottam has indicated a ve ry important phase of this problem. 
He has indicated that botulism is one of the considerations that goes 
along with fluctuating or lowering lake levels. Now, that is, for sure, 
a thing that must be studied carefully, and considered very thoroughly, 
before anything is done by way of drying up portions of the lake. 
But without any question, a certain amount of the shallow water must 
be eliminated if we are to have a lake at all. 

It has been my privilege to spend about 414 years in a section of 
the Middle East where they have a salt lake very comparable to this; 
and I have often thought of Iran, Teheran, as similar in location to 
Salt Lake City, with the great high chain of mountains on the north— 
we have a chain of mountains on the east—but the chain of mountains 
on the north in Iran run to elevations averaging about 12,500 feet. 
But they have mountains in that area that go muc ch higher. There is 
one mountain that goes up more than 19,000 feet above sea level: and 
yet, out in the desert near Teher: an, is a lake, a lake bed, that is com- 
pletely dry except during times of torrential flood, a lake bed similar 
to Great Salt Lake. 

Now, we must not let that happen to Great Salt Lake. It can hap- 
pen, but it will not happen if we will take the necessary precautions, 
and if we will develop the water that can be developed. 

It was indicated this morning, by one of the speakers, that there 
is a great deal of water, underground water, that can be developed 
and brought into maintain elevations. Some of that water is in Utah 
County, near Utah Lake, where, without question, there isa great deal 
of water in the low ground, under the low ground, that can be brought 
to the surface. And it happens to be my privilege to know it can be 
done, because I planned and built the dike around the big airport 
east of Utah Lake, where we have a moat going all the way around 
the airport; a moat that was built in clay, and a dike on the outside 
of that moat that shuts out the water and prevents it from flooding 
the airport at the present time. The airport was built during the war 
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years, with runways 7,000 feet long, two of them, and yet that dike is 
suecessful. 

Now, those things have to be studied to determine whether or not 
the underground water in that vicinity can be brought into Jordan 
River directly by drainage, or whether it will have to ‘be developed by 
deep wells. Now, that goes without saying that we must study that 
thing, that situation. 

Now, getting to this problem at hand. It was my privilege to plan 
and build the dikes around the Bear River Refuge. We did not in- 
clude in that plan those two units that are shown on the north; and 
I’m not sure, I haven’t found out yet, whether they are a part of the 
refuge or not. Anyway, we built the outside dike and the partition 
dikes. We laid it out with five units, and there are a total of 32 miles 
of dike around that area 

Now, I was instructed by Washington, I was called in by the 
Biological Survey at that time, to make a fresh-water lake out of 
Bear ‘River Bay. 

Now, Bear River Bay had been freezing over. Ice had appeared, 
had developed, each winter, over that area, and they were assuming 
that it was becoming fresh. And so I was detailed to build a spill- 
way under the railroad that goes across from Ogden—this railroad 
that goes across here to Promontory Point—a spillway in the open- 
ing under the dike. There is a dike across there that was built when 
the railroad was, when that cutoff was built, in 1909. And I was 
instructed to make a fresh-water lake out of Bear River Bay to 
overcome botulism, that was so prevalent at that time, that had killed 
so many migratory waterfowl. But I found, on investigation—and 
I went all the way to San Francisco to investigate it— and I found, 
on consultation with the chief engineers of the Southern Pacific, that 
we could built the spillway, but when we did so we'd have to assume 
full responsibility for maintaining the dike across the lake from 
Ogden. And I shook my head. I said, *We can’t do that.” And 
they showed me pictures how the ice had picked up rocks that had 
been hauled in from the mountains, going across the lake—they had 
been hauled from way over here | indic ating |, over to build this dike 
across here [indicating |— and the ice had picked up those rocks, 
and when the ice broke up in the spring it would go out to sea for a 
little way, and then the wind would bring it back and it would dash 
the ice and rock up on top of the tracks, and we sometimes would 
find rocks weighing a half a ton or more on top of the track. 

Furthermore, I found, on investigation, that the dike across from 
Ogden had settled 72 feet after the first train was run over it. They 
had kept building it up a little at a time, kept adding a little bit; as 
the dike went down, they’d add a little bit more to it. The section 
crew would do that. And they had raised it, at that time, 72 feet. 
Well, it was an indication that the expense would be entirely out 
of reach. And so I shook my head, and immediately went to in- 
vestigating further. 

The next thing T investigated was the possibility of building a 
dam across Willard Spur. The Government has undertaken that 
now, through the Reclamation Service. But at that time I went 
across the ice with a 50-foot auger, and I punched that auger down 
through the ice, then I could drop it all the way down, 50 feet, with- 
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out turning it, so showing that there was very very little resistance 
to the material under the ice. And so I shook my head again. 

Then we started investigating the possibility of diking around the 
mouth of Bear River. And Dave Madsen was then at the head of 
the State Fish and Game Association, I think it was called at that 
time. It was before Fish and Wildlife came into existence. And 
Dave shook his head. He said, “No, no. You can’t do that.” He 
said, “You can’t build a dike around there,” he said, “with the ma- 
terials that we will find at the mouth of Bear River.” He said, “I’ve 
dug too many goose holes. And when I dig a goose hole, the material 
I dig out will run out for many many rods aw ay from the goose 
hole.” And so he shook his head. 

But we built the dikes, anyway, and they are standing yet today, 
And they were built in 1927 and 1928. 

Now, th: at is an indication of what can be done. We have had a lot 
of experience in building dikes of that sort, and the various things 
of that kind. And that all needs to be studied in connection with 
this project, it needs to come into this consideration. There isn't 
time today to even mention many, many of the things that should be 
said. But one of the things that I want to say is that I’m quite favor- 
able to this idea of developing an area down as shown by this map 
[indicating], down on the southwest section of Antelope Island. I 
think that there, there is a better beach, and there will be a more 
permanent beach than can be developed on the north end [indicating]. 

Now, I'd like to say a word about building a road across there, 
That is an undert: sine which somebody ought to look into that has 
had a little experience in that kind of thing. Because it wiil take a 
lot more than just. piling in a bunch of roc ‘k in order to build a road, 
We will have to take into account the fact that there is very, very little 
resistance to the bottom of the lake under where the road will’ stand. 

So, all of those things have to be taken into account. And cer- 
tainly we must have some additional meetings and cliscuss these 
things further. 

Now, I shall prepare for you, Senator Moss, a written statement 
covering some of these things that I haven't even touched today, but 
I don’t want to take more time now. 

Senator Moss. I appreciate it very much, Mr. Winsor. You have 
given us a lot of information, and we will keep the record open and 
file your written statement as part of the transer ipt. 

Mr. Winsor. May I say one more thing, Senator’ May I say 
that in investigating the fresh-water proposition for Bear River Bay, 
I found that the water was not fresh; it was only fresh water on the 
surface of the salt water. And that fresh water was freezing, but the 

salt water was just as salty as ever underneath the surface, and that 

there was a definite line of demarcation. Now, I had learned in college 
that by osmosis and dialysis we could expect the salt water to come 
over and take the place of fresh water, and I thought that naturally 
the fresh water would mix with the salt. So I was as surprised as any- 
body when I found a definite line of demarcation. And I rigged up 
an outfit for testing it. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. That is very interesting, that fresh 
water would be on top and freeze. 
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Mr. Anperson. Senator Moss, one question: Would the diking there 
affect the dike that’s been built by Mr. Winsor? Is that dike high 
enough ¢ 

Senator Moss. I think the dike he is talking about is considerably 
to the north, up around the bird refuge. Now, there isa dike bet ween 
Promontory Point, in Ogden, or west of Ogden, on which the rail- 
road tracks run. And, of course, there is now a stone fill clear across 
the lake, the old Lucin Cutoff. And, of course, it has a number of 
openings, and the water flows back and forth under there, but that has 
been completed. 

Mr. Winsor. There is one more point I think that needs to be made, 
and that is that the elevation of the migratory bird refuge was 4,208, 
the top of the dikes, and the lake level was 4,205, at that time. 

Senator Moss. Now it’s below that. 

Mr. Anperson. So any diking of the lake, itself, wouldn't affect 
that bird refuge at all. 

Mr. Winsor. No. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Devereaux Butcher here ? 

Mr. Carrruers. Mr, Buicher isn’t here, but I am going to speak 
for him. 

Senator Moss. Fine. Would you come forward, please ? 

Give us your name and organization, please. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. CARITHERS, ASSISTANT EDITOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLANDS NEWS 


Mr. Carrrners. Chairman Moss, Senator Gruening, Congressman 
King, my name is J. F. Carithers, and I live in Washington, D.C. 

Before you have any apprehensions about where I live, I should say 
that I moved there last July from your neighbor to the south, Arizona. 
Iam a westerner. 

I am assistant editor of National Wildlands News, an independent 
newspaper dedicated to the preservation of national parks, monu- 
ments, wildlife refuges, and other national wildlands as nature sanc- 
tuaries. 

Our newspaper is keenly interested in any new proposal to establish 
a national park, particularly in view of the increased demands being 
placed upon our present national park and monument system. We 
support the belief that the system is not complete, and that there are 
still many outstanding areas of national significance that are worthy 
of being added. However, in our determination to enlarge the scope 
of the system, we do not wish to reduce the dignity of the system as a 
whole. We must be ever watchful that substandard areas, regardless 
of local appeal, are not brought in. I am sure that all of those con- 
sidering the establishment of the Great Salt Lake National Park will 
agree that the national interest must be paramount in any deliberation 
of this kind. 

National significance must center, of necessity, around the stand- 
ards that are an absolute prerequisite for any area added to the sys- 
tem. We need look no further than Zion or Grand Canyon National 
Parks to see clear-cut evidence of these all-important standards. 
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Both of these areas were established by act of Congress to be kept per- 
manently as undisturbed sanctuaries ‘for nature, and were given na- 
tional park status because their scientific and esthetic values are of 
national importance. They are both charac ‘terized by a landscape in 
its original primitive condition ; scenery that is the superlative ex: imple 
of its kind; geological features; fauna and flor a; wilderness; and other 
natural phenomena. 

The importance of these standards was made clear in a statement 
made by Stephen T. Mather, the first director of our national park 
system. He said: 

Proposed parks are measured by the standards set by the major national parks 
of the system; hence the requirements are exacting. As long as these standards 
shall prevail, there is no danger of too many national parks being established, 
or of excellence of the present system being lowered. 

Therefore, we must be honest with ourselves when we ask the ques- 
tion: Does the Great Salt Lake measure up to places such as Zion and 
the Grand Canyon? We believe it does not. 

I should add here at this point, that we have read all the literature 
on the subject, and I was very fortunate in being able to fly over the 
area this morning, and I surveyed it on the eround : 2 days ago. 

The lake does have scientific values, but in view of man’s interference 
with the natural processes over the years, principally by industrial 
uses and disposal of municipal wastes, the ecological significance of 
the area has been altered considerably. 

We are disturbed by the proposals that have been put forth con- 
cerning the development of the lake if it is given national park status. 
We have in mind the suggestions to possibly develop the following 
facilities: an 18-hole golf course; skeet, trap and small arms ranges; 
and tennis courts. It has also been suggested that a fresh water lake 
be developed in the east bay by diking. All of these would probably 
be appropriate as part of a local plan for developing the area asa 
county or State park, but they have no place in a national park. The 
mention of developing a fresh water lake is particularly alarming, 
since it is definitely not in harmony with the ideal of maintaining nat- 
ural conditions that is the very basis on which national parks are es- 

tablished. 

It is obvious that those favoring the establishment of the national 
= are placing great emphasis on the recreation potentials of the 
area. It is also obvious that without drastic alterations of the nat- 
ural, processes these potentials are not attainable. 

With these conflicting views in mind, we suggest that the area in 
question be studied carefully by the Utah St: ite Park and Recreation 
Commission as a future State park. There is every reason to believe 
the area would admirably enhance Utah’s State park system. We also 
suggest that in any development of the lake, the preservation and res- 
toration of natural conditions take precedence over dev elopment of 
mass recreation facilities, and that steps be taken to remedy existing 

uses of the lake and surrounding country that tend to impair its im- 
portance as asc ientific phenomenon. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Carithers. We appreciate your 
coming and testifying for us. 

Is Mr. Spencer Smith here ? 
(No response. ) 
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Senator Moss. We are glad to see that Dr. David Miller is with us 
now. [I want Dr. Miller to come forward and testify. He is an 
historian, and knows more about that lake than I thought one man 
could know. He went with us on one of our trips out there, of in- 
spec tion, and certainly is one of the great authorities on the lake. 

You may stand and talk, or you may sit and talk, whatever you 


like, Dr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID E. MILLER, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Dr. Minter. After that, I haven’t anything to say. 

As Sen: tor Moss has indicated, I ama professor of history at the 
university. I have been studying the lake, and its history, for, well, 
20 years, anyway. 

My information, or testimony, whatever you want to call it, today 
is not of a controversial nature, I think. It is more of an informa- 
tional nature regarding the history of the Great Salt Lake, and its 
islands. 

IT might just say that I wrote my doctoral dissertation on the history 
of the Great Salt Lake. Now, this is not a geological study; it was 
the human approach to the lake, and human occupation of the islands, 
boating on the lake, and ~ sort of thing. 

[ am not an engineer, I don’t understand all of the problems as- 
sociated with the ‘diking, and maintaining dikes, and keeping them 
from washing away, and sinking out of sight, and all that sort of 
thing. But I do know that the k ike has a ve ry interesting and unique 
history, from a human approach, the human point of view. 

There have been some very dramatic incidents associated with the 
lake and the islands. The lake has always held a sort of an air of 
mystery, and even today most people in our own area don’t know any- 
thing about it. It’s a mysterious thing. It’s almost as mysterious 
today as it was in 1873, when the Salt Lake C ity Commission sent an 
expedition out to the northw est end of the lake to see if there might 
be some way of draining it off into Nevada to get rid of it. At that 
time it) was rising, it was at its highest point. And today there is 
just about as muc ch misinformation about. it as we had then. Oh, I 
grant we know much more about it than we did. 

But I am very interested in the history of it, I am interested in 
preserving some historic sites there. The place marked by Kit Carson 
with a cross, on the crest of Fremont Island, intrigues me. It is still 
there. The place where John C. Frémont went with the first rubber 
boat that. came to Utah, intrigues me. You see, I am a historian, I 
am sentimental about preserving historic landmarks. The old Wen- 
ner house, and the Wenner grave sites on Fremont Island, have a tre- 
mendous story, a tremendous appeal. The occupation of Antelope 
Island is just as interesting, just as fascinating. 

I have long felt that the lake is one of our most significant natural 
resources. It has tremendous potential for recreation and camping- 
out, and this sort of thing—boating, swimming. It has been appeal- 
ing in the past, it has been great as a recreational center in the past. 
But in our own time, the value of the lake as a recreational center 
has depreciated with the declining waters, and the dollar and cents 
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sign has not been on the right side of the ledger in these operations, 
so the lake has gone into disrepute and loss. 

Thousands of Americans come to Utah every year to see this great 
unique feature, and they are disappointed because they cannot find it; 
they can’t see it, they can’t get to it. And whether we create a Na- 
tional park or a State park out of it, something ought to be done, in 
my estimation, to retain, not lose, this great natural resource which 
we have. 

The report which I am submitting is the history—I am submitting a 
few pictures and items of interest which I think would not be inter- 
esting enough to read to this body, but I will turn it over to the 
committee, the commission, let them investigate and see what some 
of the history is. I have kept my report contained in the little area 
of the lake dealing with Fremont Island and Antelope Island, since 
these are the portions which are under examination here, and which 
are considered. 

I am interested in the fact, of course, that these islands, so called, 
are not necessarily islands. I don’t know how many of you have done 
this, or not, but, you know, extending south from Fremont Island, off 
in this general direction over to Syracuse Point—Syracuse is my 
birthplace, incidentally. I am glad to see it on this map—there js 
a sandbar exposed most. of the time, and most of the way, over which 
wagons and trucks are driven at low water. Now, this is a solid piece 
of area, which would accommodate a road if we wanted to build it in 
that way. Charles Stoddard built a lakemobile and drove over this 
for several years, partially laden with a truck. He left the lake- 
mobile out in the middle of the lake, and used it. And contrary to 
all information, the thing didn’t just disintegrate in the salt. All he 
nad to do was go out and crank it up in the spring—he parked it out 
there all winter—and it would run. I have been across the lake in 
this vehicle. 

There are potentials here. It’s a fascinating thing, and I surely 
hope that something will be done to preserve some of that history. 

I will leave you this report, Senator. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Dr. Miller. And the report 
will be printed as an appendix to the hearings, and will be studied 
with great interest. 

We appreciate your coming to tell us a little about the lake, and its 
history. It is fascinating from a historical point of view, I thor- 
oughly agree. 

Miles Romney was here earlier. I don’t see him at the moment. 

Is Mickey Duncan here? I haven’t seen him. 

(No response. ) 

Senator Moss. I called Spencer Smith. Icalled Mr. Morgan. Has 
he come in yet? I will call, then, Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr. 

Craig Justeson. I haven’t seen him today. 

Paul Pearson is our next witness. 

Come forward, Paul, please. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL PEARSON, BRANCH 11, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Prarson. Before starting, Senator, on behalf of the ladies’ 
auxiliary to the National Association of Letter Carriers, they’d like 
me to present this book to you. I think Representative King already 
has one. 

Congressman Kine. I do. Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much. I appreciate that, and will 
read it with great interest. 

Mr. Pearson. When we first heard about the Great Salt Lake 

roject, many members of the Post Office appointed a committee to 
investigate these possibilities, not from a standpoint of a technical 
result—because we don’t have that information—but whether the 
people desire it. And it is this report that I would like to give. 

We are aware of some of the technical results, but we also feel that 
where there’s a will there’s a way. We know that things that are 
hard, we do immediately, and things that are impossible take just a 
little longer. 

Senator Moss. That’s correct. 

Mr. Pearson. So on the basis of that, if you don’t mind, I will read 
this report that’s been approved by all the Post Office, as a result of 
the committee that was appointed. We tried to answer quite a few 
quest ions. 

The first question: Are there enough national parks to take care of 
an expanding population 4 

The rate of growth in the United States is expanding very rapidly. 
With each expansion, it is necessary to provide growth in parks and 
playgrounds of a public nature. In our opinion, there are not enough 
parks and playgrounds to alleviate the overcrowded conditions of 
the present, let alone to take care of the expanding population and the 
increased use of national parks and playgrounds due to the increased 
amount of vacations available for those in the United States. 

The second question we tried to answer is: Does the Great Salt Lake 
have either scenic or unique features that would make it desirable 
to have it preserved as a national park? 

The result is: It is believed that the Great Salt Lake does have 
features in it that are not duplicated any place this side of the Dead 
Sea in Palestine. The whole area can be compared to the area of 
the Dead Sea. Over there is a river running from a large freshwater 
lake to a highly saline sea. Here we have the same conditions. Even 
the name of the river that connects the two is the same—the Jordan. 
The water is about 25-percent salt, making it impossible to sink in 
the sea. It definitely does have very unique features that are worthy 
of preservation, and that are not found any place else in the whole 
of these United States, and possibly not in the Western Hemisphere. 

Now, the third question we tried to answer is: Would it be better 
for the United States to develop this area, or would it be preferable 
to have a local organization do it / 
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Whenever an area is set aside by the United States as a national 
park or monument, it automatically receives worldwide publicity to 
attract people and to let them know about its features. When a loca] 
organization develops a park, the publicity is very limited, and ex- 
pensive, and comparatively few people read or hear about. it. It is 
felt that it would be preferable to have the National Park Service 
handle this area, so that these very unique features might be shared 
with the millions of people in the United States and throughout the 
world, rather than a comparatively few that might be interested in 
the area if it were only to be developed as a local source. 

In connection with this, | might say that the State park also has a 
monument > at the mouth of Emigration Canyon, they have a monu- 
ment or a State park that is in process of being built at the head of, 
between Beishton and, in the Wasatch Mountains, and either the 
county or the State will eventually assume a State park im the 
Oquirrh Mountains west of us, near Kennecott Copper Co. There is 
also a place fora State park that could be contributed, has a wonderful 
view of the lake itself, on top of Farmington Mountain, for anyone 
who has ever been up there. And with all these possibilities of State 
parks, it reminds me of a boy that has too many toys. He doesn’t 
want to develop any of them, or use any of them, until the neighbor 
boy comes over; then the one the neighbor boy want to use, he wants 
to take out himself and start playing with it. 

We have plenty of other possibilities, to develop State parks, But 
we only have one place that has the unique features in this whole 
northern part of the State that I know of, that could be worthy of 
being developed as a national park, that might be shared by all the 
peoples of the United States. Because these features are not found 
any place other than Jerusalem, in the Old World. And it could 
serve as a mecca for people who would like to see how that system is 
duplicated here in these United States. Almost everybody in this 
country is Christian. And, as Christians, we have ties with the Pales- 
tine area. And I think, and I think many others do, that would like 
to make a pilgrimage to Salt Lake to see how this area is duplicated, 
a small portion of that being reserved in perpetuity as a national park, 
playground, or monument. 

It is suggested that the campgrounds to be built at this national 
park should be laid out in a desirable and attractive manner. And, 
if necessary, trees should be planted to maintain this attractive condi- 
tion, and to have cooler campsites for those who might wish to spend 
several days in this area 

Now, this campsite program is something that applies to those of us 
who have very limited funds, and when we do go traveling we don’t 
take too much of an expensive motel, because we don’t have the money. 
Playgrounds, campgrounds answer that situation very fine. We'd 
prefer to spend our money on something other than a $20-a-room 
motel. 

It is further suggested that a fresh-water swimming pool be incor- 
porated in the plans to show the contrast, the differentiation, between 
swimming in salt water and swimming in fresh water, so that people 
who do come to this program find a place where they can’t sink, might 
have the opportunity to compare it by swimming in fresh water, cer- 
tainly the same day. We think this would be a wonderful idea. 
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Would it be good for the Salt Lake-Ogden area to have a national 
park in this immediate vicinity ¢ 

Yes. It is estimated the average tourist spends $22 a day while 
touring. If only 500 people see this area in any one day—and It is an- 
ticipated that many times this many people will see this every summer 
day—that the increase to the economy of the Salt Lake- Ogden area 
will be well over $2 million per year. And that is for only 500 people 
per day. 

It is not believed that nearly as many people will see this area, nor 
spend this much, unless it develops as a national park or playground 
area. Also, as money seems to beget money, it is believed there will 
be many hundreds of jobs created to service not only the visitors, but 
also to service the industries that the visitors will help to create. 

And I might say, in connection with this idea of developing the 
money, the National Association of Letter Carriers is attempting to 
bring one of the biggest conventions in the world to Salt Lake in 1966. 
We hope to be able to do it—the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers convention. If so, it will mean almost a half a million dollars 
alone to Salt Lake for a little better than a week’s time—the size of 
the convention. It is these things that help sell other people on 
coming to your city. It is these things that not only will bring the 
Letter Carriers, but will bring other conventions and other people to 
Salt Lake, to see these attractive, or very—TI say “attractive’—or 
very unique features. Because there is no other feature in the whole 
of these United States that has the unique feature that we have in the 
State of Utah, in this northern location. 

Now, it is the recommendation of Branch 111, the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, and of all the postal employees, that this 
area be developed as a national park in as soon a period as possible. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Paul. We appreciate your 
testimony, «nd the work that your organization has done in studying 
this. 

Our next witness is Emerson Smith, executive director of the Utah 
Wildlife Federation. 


Emerson, if you will come forward. 





STATEMENT OF EMERSON S. SMITH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UTAH 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Smire. Thank you, Senator Moss. 

For the record, 1 am appearing in behalf of our president of the 
Utah Wildlife Federat iol, Mr. Jack Allshouse. 

The Utah Wildlife Federation is a Utah corporation consisting of 
do affiliate organizations throughout the State of Utah plus many 
individuals who hold sustaining memberships. The sole purpose of 
this federation is the conservation of the wildlife and natural re- 
sources of the State of Utah. The Utah Wildlife Federation is not 
opposed to the creation of the Great Salt Lake National Park, pro- 
seg 

The national park policy will permit the full use of all recrea- 
tional facilities which shall include hunting within the park bound- 
aries. We realize that this is in conflict with the existing national 
park policies, but. we feel that we have already lost too many of these 
recreational pursuits in the parks now established. 
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. The Utah Wildlife Federation would vigorously oppose the cre- 
ation of any dikes which would raise the water level ‘and thus become 
detrimental to any of the breeding grounds of our migratory birds 
who now nest in areas adjacent tothe Great Salt Lake. 

3. The Utah Wildlife Federation, aware of the 35 million gallons 
of sewage deposited daily from Metropolitan Salt Lake City, believes 
that until such time as a proper sewage-treatment. plant has been 
placed in operation for Salt Lake City, it would be a complete waste 
of our tax dollars to try and enhance the beauty of the city’s giant 
cesspool. 

The Utah Wildlife Federation is aware that the Great Salt Lake 
has attracted thousands of people to its shores for the past 100 years, 
but in its present state it is a most unattractive point of interest. We 
question whether the building of dikes and the creation of a fresh- 
water lake will add to the attractiveness of this cialis “sea 
of salt.” In our opinion, numerous and costly beautification would 
need to take place before this area could be considered of national 
park importance. 

In summation, the Utah Wildlife Federation urges this committee 
to carefully consider the facts contained in this report, with the idea 
in mind of correcting all of these factors before considering the estab- 
lishment of a national park in the Great Salt Lake area. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Emerson, 

Is Bob Strong with us? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Moss. William Reavley will now testify. 

Come forward. We are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM REAVLEY, WESTERN FIELD 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Reaviry. My name is William Reavley. I serve as the west- 
ern field representative for the National W ildlife Federation. Salt 
Lake City is headquarters for this office of the federation. 

The National Wildlife Federation is composed of citizen groups 1n 
49 States and the District of Columbia. These affiliates are com- 
posed of more than 2 million volunteer conservation workers con- 
cerned about a wide variety of natural resource problenis. 

While all National Wildlife Federation affiliates were not con- 
tacted about the Great Salt Lake National Park proposal, the state- 
ment made here conforms to the general conservation policy set down 
by State delegates during annual meetings. The Utah Wildlife Fed- 
eration was consulted. 

There is no doubt that the Great Salt Lake holds a unique position 
of national significance. This is due, in large measure, to the histor- 
ical attachment and the natural features related to the salinity of the 
water. For these reasons, large numbers of the traveling public 
desire to have a look at and otherwise enjoy the lake. The oppor- 
tunity to closely examine the shores of the lake at present does not 
exist: therefore, there seems to be some need to correct this situation. 
This probably can best be accomplished by the establishment of a 
national recreation area. The National Wildlife Federation would 
endorse such a movement. 
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It is our position that the Great Salt Lake and environs do not in 
themselves measure up to national park caliber. While standards 
probably will have to be revised from time to time, it is felt that there 
are not enough outstanding n¢ tural attractions of m: ujor importance 
or significance to place the area in a national park category at the 
present time. 

The very fact that proposals for a Great Salt Lake National Park 
envision elaborate plans to develop fresh water and numerous man- 
made facilities for serving the public indicates the area itself is lack- 
ing in natural attractions. While the overail purpose of the National 
Park Service has been altered somewhat since its inception, to date 
national parks themselves have remained areas of outstanding scenic 
and natural phenomena. ‘These features alone have attracted the 
public. Artificial manmade facilities have only been installed to 
serve those attending and to preserve natural features. Manufac- 
turing attractions appear to go beyond the proper concept of national 
parks as we now know them. Some of the proposed facilities lend 
themselves better to another status. 

Another deterrent to national park status is the fact that the lake has 
long been a cesspool for human and industrial sewage. Surely if the 
lake were a gem of natural attractions, the sewage problem would have 
been attended to long before this time. Communities which have 
cleaned up thir waste disposals certainly deserve a great deal of credit. 
The problem from Salt Lake City still remains. 

There is no doubt that future recreational needs of this country will 
be enormous. ‘There will be numerous opportunities for local, State, 
and National Governments to perform their duty in this regard. This 
will require coordination. If the motivation for more national parks 
comes from statewide concepts seeking benefits principally to that 
State, the national picture will be cluttered with costly mistakes. This 
element has entered the present pressure pattern for more national 
parks. 

And I'd like to make a remark that is not in my written record 
here, to the fact that I have yet to work in a State where the people 
or the citizens of that State do not believe that all of their own 
natural attractions are completely unique. Every State believes that 
they should perhaps have a national park. 

The National Wildlife Federation, long an advocate of providing 
the public with recreational facilities as a part of overall resource 
development, believes the time has come for more carefully considered 
long-range planning. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of appearing here 
today. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Reavley. We appreciate your com- 
ing and giving us your testimony. 

This morning Mr. Silver made a brief contribution. 

Mr. Silver is the acting commander of the Great Salt Lake Boat 
Harbor. 

Mr. Joun Sitver. Commodore. 

Senator Moss. sia oe excuse me. Ave, aye, sir. 

Would you care to make a further statement for us, Mr. Silver? 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN SILVER, ACTING COMMODORE, GREAT SALT 
LAKE BOAT HARBOR 


Mr. Sinver. Of course, I thought that this was going to be an open 
forum, more or less, so I didn’t prepare anything. But I would like 
to speak for the yacht club, the Great Salt Lake “Boat: Harbor. 

I picked up a newspaper, and it said, “First shovelful of earth being 
turned for the new fresh-water lake.” And then | noticed the date 
on the newspaper. Thirty years ago. In other words, this has been 
going the rounds for better than 30 years, this fresh-water lake busi- 
ness up on the east side of Antelope. 

I do not believe it is practical, and I believe that when God, in his 
infinite wisdom, gave us, the people of the State of Utah, the Great 

Salt Lake, we in our small human ways of errors should not try to 
change it into something else. 

Now, there are thousands of fresh-water lakes in the United States. 
How many great bodies of salt water lakes are there in the world? 
I think we “shoul | build on that. 

Now, in this room, how many of you, in your own hearts, if we were 
in the State of California, if you were in the State of Florida, where 
would the Great. Salt Lake be tod: iw! It wouldn’t be a human cess- 
pool, that’s a cinch. So I think that a lot of the blame is on our shoul. 
ders why something hasn’t been done about the Great Salt Lake. 
And I think this: that we have plenty of smart, capable men, who 
have studied that lake. Some of them are oldsters now, but they still 
love that lake. So do I. I’ve been boating for 10 years on the lake. 
And if we haven’t got enough brains now, and people that know that 
lake, to know what to do with it now, I don’t think weever will. Be- 
cause now less and less traffic, boating, everything is on that lake. 
There’s only a handful of us trying to hold together the Great Salt 
Lake Boat Harbor. We have spent thousands ‘of dollars, and work, 
this summer, trying to hold the boat harbor from oblivion. There 
is not one slip out of 40, in the Great Salt Lake Boat Harbor today, 
that is floating a boat free. Not one. 

We have kept a channel open so we can boat, we can still boat, but 
our boats are all out in the channel. It’s a deplorable condition. 
And, of course, we have kept the boat harbor locked up because we're 
not proud of it. 

So the tourists come out there, and I had one woman walk clear 
from the road, because we've had two gates on there, clear down to 
touch the water and get a pie ce of salt. She couldn't find a piece of 
salt anywhere, except I happened to have one and I gave it to her, 
and she was tickled to death. 

But I think this: that in the 100 years or so that we have been 
studying that lake, surely the time for action is now, and to use the 
benefit. of these men, like Dr. Thomas, and these other gentlemen who 
have spoken this morning, these professors, and get this thing off dead 
center and get going—use their information and their know ledge of 
that lake. And we can study as we go along, but let’s do something 
about it and get it done. 

And they say the best time to do it is now while the lake is low. 
Well, we can’t start right now. But that lake’s going to be low for 
another 2 or 3 years. I think it will still go down, But that doesn't 
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mean that we can’t beat that thing, and defeat the things that are 
against us in bringing that lake back. 

“Mr. Sanders there mentioned about the salt crystals. So when I 
went “aa to lunch, I just thought Vd bring a couple of items that I 
have from the Great Salt. Lake, if anyone would like tosee them. We 
call this a salt stick. That’s my own creation. And here are some 
salt crystals. Now, they aren’t the finest, but it will give you an idea 
of what a fairyland is out in the Great Salt Lake. 

And I do open this invitation to everybody: I am creating a salt, 
erystal salt fairyland-type of museum right now, to be brought out 
to the shores of the Great Salt Lake, and, “if we get this plan off dead 
center, put a salt museum out there that would be second to none, there 
will be nothing like it in the world. Right now I am preparing it 
for a showing at the Treasure House Store, Eighth West and Ninth 
South, and | want to invite everybody here to come down and see my 
display, because it’s fantastic. And I have—like Mr. Sanders—I 
have traveled that lake, I have visited all the islands, and 1 know 
what he talks about. But I also know that these other men who talk 
about the Great Salt Lake is not good enough for a national park— 
[am not saying I want it for a national park, but they say it isn’t 
good enough—h: ave not set foot on that lake, probably. “They do not 
know, over years of experience, what we have found out about the 
lake. It is one of the most fascinating, intriguing, mysterious, and 
romantic lakes that. has ever been my fortune to go on. And it’s a 
very interesting lake and, from this standpoint, it can become a boat- 
ing mecca for “thousands of people in Utah. The salt water does 
not injure and hurt the boats, like everybody seems to think. 

Great Salt Lake is a matter of educating the public. One person 
in five thousand probably have not set foot on that lake. 

How many here, by the raise of hands, have been on a boating 
trip—and we’ll have more here, it’s true, than at any time—set foot 
on the Great Salt Lake ona boat? [Show of hands. | 

Now, these people are vitally interested in the lake. But you go 
inany other group, and take a show of hands, and there won’t be very 
many. In other words, I think that education is one of the most 
important things that we need to do about the lake. 

Saltair is, [ think, one thing that can be studied very closely, and 
it’s a heritage to us if we can preserve it. But I am here to talk 
about the boat harbor for a moment. There has been very little 
mention of boating, but boating is one of the prime requisites of 
building up the lake, along with bathing. It’s the one thing that 
will support it, probably, more than anything else. 

And here we are. Antelope is where several have said that the 
best recreational and boating and beach area would be, which is true 
right in here [indicating]. But also we need to build one on the Salt 
Lake, or, [ guess it’s Tooele County side. And I would say ager to 
build one up at Saltair, where they have planned, and then—I guess 
it's U.S. Corps of Engineers, Army ?—have been studying, and. ti ave 
proposed that we put a boat harbor at Saltair. I am against this. 
because I think it is a poor selection; it would run fabulous amounts 
of money. But if they would take the present boat harbor location, 
and build on it, right out from the present boat harbor now—— 

Mr. Axperson. Where is that / 
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Mr. Strver. Right down here, right about in here [indice ating |— 
and use thatasa bs asis, tear dow n all ‘the old buildings, buy the private 
people out of there, whoever is in there, and extend that out to a reef 
that is 500 feet out in the lake, approximately. It will soon be ex 
posed. In 2 more years’ time, you will see a natural reef moving out 
clear across from almost Saltair down to Black Rock. That is a 
natural place to build a harbor. It will be about 500 feet wide. It 
is now 8 to 10 feet deep, and can be dredged deeper. Up at Saltair 
it’s 4 and 5 feet deep. Up at Saltair they ‘d have to go for miles, 
several miles out, to hit deep water, from Saltair pavilion. Here, 
they have to go 500 feet, and then build their harbor out from there, 
and then you ‘hit fresh water, I mean, deep water again. It would be 
the biggest natural harbor, and could be, for less money, than if they 
tackled the Saltair end of it. 

And I just wanted to go on record as saying that if we get into the 
boat harbor discussion, in these meetings, [ would like to be available 
to talk with them on it. And I am interested in, of course, from the 
salt crystal angle, too. It has been a hobby of mine. I have been 
gathering it for about 8, 10 years, and I have some fantastic objects 
down in my store. We are putting them under lights now, and on 
display, and I am going to have an open house as soon as I can get 
that ail together. 

I don’t want to take up too much more time, but I think that a road 
or a highway around the lake would be a wonderful thing, if spill- 
ways were provided to circulate the water and keep Great Salt Lake 
as it is. And it could be a wonderful scenic tourist attraction from 
a loop going around the lake. And it would be probably one of the 
greatest things we’d ever do, but it would also cost an awful lot of 
money. 

But I wanted to bring out the boat harbor; that. the boatowners, 
we would like to see a boat harbor built that would be worthy of the 
State of Utah, and provide boating for thousands of people, just not 
a few. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Silver, for giving us 
your views on the boating. We hadn’t had anything on that before. 

Is Mr. Neuhuys present ¢ 

Please come forward, Mr. Neuhuys. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD NEUHUYS 


Mr. Nevnvuys. Senator Gruening, Congressman King, I want to 
introduce myself as Mr. Neuhuys. This last summer 1 operated a 
boat for tourists in Great Salt Lake. I am actually a newcomer in 
this great country. I am only 4 years in the United States. 

When I came here in Salt Lake, the first thing I was going to do 
was go up to the Great Salt Lake and see how the lake looks. I was 
also real disappointed that there was so little done, very little. Poor 
beaches, and very bad boat harbor. 

But, anyhow, T was planning, and had in my head, to launch a boat, 
and to start to run tourists on Great Salt Lake. Finally I had every- 
thing done, and this spring I had a 914-ton boat launched. 

We operate from Sunset Beach. I built, by myself, a pier, 150 feet 
out, and that was the only way to load the people. My experience 
was that tourists all over the United States, that they liked the trip 
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yery much. And I think if Senator Moss can get his project through, 
to create a national park, and even a good boat harbor, it will be real 
nice for the whole community. 

I hope that in the near future we will see real progress, and privilege 
for tourists. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Neuhuys. 

Where do you go on your trip out on the lake ? 

Mr. Nevuvys. Well, here from Sunset Beach, I make about 5-mile 
trips. The whole trip is 5 miles, and it was about a 40-minute trip. 

Senator Moss. About a 40-minute trip 4 

Mr. Nevuvys. Forty-minute trip. 

Only we had a lot of troubles with bad weather. Sometimes storms 
come up, and you know the storms are very hard, and I didn’t have 
any good shelter. And I know Mr. Silver has made a lot of efforts 
to keep the boat harbor deep enough for my boat, actually, because 
my boat was the biggest draft, I think. Three feet and three inches. 
But, anyhow, if he had not done all the work at the boat harbor, I 
never could operate what I have done. 

Senator Moss. How large a boat is it that you run ? 

Mr. Nevuvys. It was a 37-foot boat. It was an old Navy landing 
craft. 

Senator Moss. I see. 

Mr. Neunvuys. And I could carry 22 passengers on it. 

Senator Moss. I recall many years ago there used to be a boat that 
went out from Saltair. One of the thrills of my boyhood was to ride 
out on that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Neuhuys. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Neunvys. Thank you. 

Oh, I want to add that the oldest passenger was 92 years. 

Senator Moss. Ninety-two years old. 

Mr. Neunvys. Ninety-two years. She was an old lady. 

Senator Moss. I see. 

Mr. Neunuys. I told her it is very dangerous to do it, because the 
way to come aboard was not too good. But she wants to go, and she 
insisted, and I helped her on board. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. 

Mrs. Winn, I think, is gone. She asked earlier if she could testify. 

Charles W. Romney is here. 

Charles, would you give us a word ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. ROMNEY 


Mr. Romney. Senators and Representative, I’d just like to say this: 
that it has been my privilege to serve a cou le of terms in the House 
of Representatives of the State of Utah, and I recall that in both ses- 
sions, while I was there, measures were passed appointing a commit- 
tee, or some group, to go out and investigate the possibility of estab- 
lishing a State park, or developing in some way the great facilities of 
Great Salt Lake. 

I do not know what the present Parks Commission has in mind, but 
I do feel that this project is just too great a thing for the State of 
Utah to handle. 

Now, Great Salt Lake undoubtedly is worldwide known. I recall 
having taken a Sunday school class out to Black Rock for a party on 
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one occasion; and it was one of those dark, dreary days when the lake 
was not at its best, and a tourist drove up and looked around—I won't 
name the beach, either, but it was near Black Rock—and he says, “Is 
this Great Salt Lake?” And I said, “Yes.” He says, “It looks like 
a mud hole to me.” And it kinda set me back, because I have fond 
memories of the lake, like most of us here. And just the fact. that 
this tourist was so badly impressed by the facilities that he saw there 
rather hurt me. 

I do think that the project is large enough that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should take it over. I asked a person who happens to be in 
my employ, who is a European refugee, today if she had ever heard 
ot the Great Salt Lake. And she said, “Yes. In Hungary we know 
all about the Great Salt Lake.” But I’m sure that. she. like many 
other people, tourists that come, would be disappointed in the fac ilities 
there if it is not developed. 

[ wish you luck in your project; that whether it be made a national 
park or whether in some other manner the Federal Government step 
in and help us develop this great facility. I think it will be an asset 
to all of the United States. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Romney. 

I see Judge Call is here. 

Are you going to testify before us today, or in Ogden ? 

Mr. Bensamin C. Cai. | wanted to know what they were saying in 
this session. I intend appearing before you at Ogden. 

Senator Moss. Fine. 

Mr. Caz. But T brought some pictures here; and I have made a 
map of my own, espec ially of Box Elder County, that part of the lake 
that is in Box Elder County. 

Senator Moss. Fine. Well, we will hear from you in Ogden. I 
just didn’t want to pass you up, in case you wanted to talk today. But 
Tam glad you are here to hear all the testimony today. I’ve noticed 
you have been here all day long. 

Now, I have called the list of the people that I had listed down to 
testify. If there are others that came today, that want to speak, we 
will be glad to hear you. There is going to be a further hearing in 
Ogden Saturday morning, at whic h some other people who live in 
the northern part of the State will appear. But if there are others 
that would like to be heard today 

Mr. Josepu A. Wirrrre. Senator Moss ? 

Senator Moss. Yes, Mr. White. 





STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. WHITE 


Mr. Wuire. I am Joseph A. White, on the east beach of Salt Lake 
County. My father settled there 96 years ago, and we're in the best 
area in the State of Utah. And Great Salt Lake is the most significant 
park for a national park in the United States. It’s in the top of the 
mountains, and if you want to read about the top of the mountains in 
the Bible, start at the second or third or fourth ch: ipter of Isainh. He 
speaks of the mountains, the Lord’s house should be established in the 
top of the mountains, and all the nations shall flow unto it. 

Now, then, this Salt Lake must be a national park. And what I've 
wanted to say in particular, that it’s a vast area, and it’s most signifi- 
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cantly proper for a national park, because no other setup could take 
care of it. And another thing, there are already private interests 
around the lake, and they will be protected. And those, I want a nota- 
tion put in there, when it’s made, that anybody else coming in to settle 
on it, that they won’t be barred out because of a national park. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. White. 

Mr. Wurre. And I’m delighted with you two men in Congress. 
The best we ever had. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, sir. We will keep that in the record. 

Yes, this young lady. Would you come forward, so we can hear 
you! Please give your name, and your designation, for the record. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. KITTY GREER PUTNAM 


Mrs. Purnam. My name is Mrs. Kitty Greer Putnam, I’m a house- 
wife, and a mother here in Salt Lake. 

I don’t know if you remember, Senator Moss, I spoke to you at the 
last Democratic convention, and told you that one day one of your 
newsletters was blown by the wind across my front porch, and that’s 
how I got interested in this, and that’s why I am here today. 

Senator Moss. A case of cast your bread upon the waters. 

Mrs. Purnam. I am a migrated Mormon from Mobile, Ala., which 
is right on the Gulf of Mexico. I grew up and lived my childhood 
in Young Kings, in Alabama, right there on the gulf, so I know what 
a thrill it is to live on the seacoast. Therefore, maybe you could 
understand how I felt when I moved to the mountains. 

I first lived in Ogden, and the first thing I wanted to do when I 
moved to Ogden, and Utah, was to see the Salt Lake. But all I could 
see was mud flats r ight about Syracuse. 

And I didn’t think much of Syracuse at the time. 

Then I moved to Salt Lake, and I was very thrilled to find that 
there was a place you could go and actually get close enough to feel 
the water. I didn’t particularly feel the yen, once I got a good look 
at it, but I did enjoy the look, and you’d be surprised how nice it is to 
a seacoast native to be able to see water that goes all the way to the 
horizon. It’s a wonderful feeling, and ever since I found out that 
maybe there was somebody working on trying to get something done 
to the Salt Lake, to make it more enjoyable, I have wanted to work 
and help. Because I'd like for my children—even though they sound 
like Yankees, I’d like for them to be able to have a feeling of living 
on the seacoast. 

And personally I’m a little wary of the Federal aid. I guess it’s 
just—even though I’m a homemade Democrat—but I am a little wary 
of Federal aid. “And I have debated and thought about it, and asked, 
you know, opinions around just the neighbor ladies, but I do believe 
that the Federal Government is the best suited to take care of this. 
And the gentleman that was here for the Postal Department, I cer- 
tainly enjoyed hearing him speak, because he, by all means, impressed 
us, I think, with the uniqueness of what we have here. And I would 
i to see here, here in my native State now, a wonderful attraction 
ike that. 
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Dr. Miller, I enjoyed you on television, but I also like folk tales, and 
folk songs, I’m quite interested in them, and just lately have I discoy- 
ered a folk tale about Fremont Island, about John Baptiste. 

So I would love to have my children not only be able to play on the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake, but to be able to teach them all the 
beautiful historic folk tales. Oh, I just love to dabble in that sort of 
thing, and I'd just love for my children to be brought up the same 
way. 

Dr. Davin Mituer. They're not folk tales. They’re history, true 
facts. 

Mrs. Purnam. Well, that is just my southern way of saying history, 
[| Laughter. | 

I was interested to know, too, there could be boats out there; and, 
with my husband’s permission, | am open to any invitation for a boat 
ride. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mrs. Putnam. That was the most 
charming testimony we have had all day. Tam just delighted that 
you came here. We who are born here, landlocked, do like to look out 
and see the water clear to the horizon, too, I assure you. 

Are there others who came who would like to be heard ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE HARRISON 


Mr. Harrison. Senator Moss, I am from the Post. Office Depart- 
ment, and I am another southerner, transplanted Texan. But T am 
greatly in favor of anything the State of Utah could possibly do to 
further this park. 

As you know, Texans are great for the State of Texas, so I am just 
as great for the State of Utah, my adopted State now. 

And I have been passing this around, through my fellow employees, 
and I’d like to announce that there is no opposition whatsoever. The 
people that I have talked to, there’s been no opposition about it. 

About 5 percent, I would say the minority, would like to know if 
there could be an access road 7 or 8 miles east of Saltair, to the south- 
ern part of the island, Antelope Island. ‘That is the only question that 
T have come up against, because they’d like to know. Because people 
living in Salt Lake don’t want to go to Syracuse, up through Pro- 
montory Point, to get to the lake. 

Senator Moss. Well, there is a private road now, that. goes to the 
south end of Antelope Island. Of course, Antelope Island is pri- 
vately owned at this time, and that is a private road to the owners of 
the island. But, yes, there is a road across there; rather good road, 
in fact. 

Mr. Harrison. Would that be part of this State park? I mean, if 
it’s built, would the access road be included ? 

Senator Moss. Yes. If the island were made into a park or recrea- 
tion area, certainly there would be an access road to the south end of 
the island. 

Mr. Harrison. And, of course, the other point that I have: So 
many of these people are great hunters here, and they want to know 
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about this refuge, that is, if the Ogden and Farmington Bay would 
have any effect upon this refuge, is what they’re primarily concerned 
with, with a State park. 

Senator Moss. No. The bill as written at the present time preserves 
all of the wild fowl area. And that is one of the things that I think 
everyone is agreed upon, that we must preserve the area, or, if possible, 
extend the w ild fowl area in the eastern marshes there. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Sulier, would you care to testify now? 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS SULIER 


Mr. Sutter. Yes. Iam Louis Sulier. 

I want to commend the fine national attention you’ve brought to 
the Great Salt Lake. It has been so dormant for so many years, 
something like Mark Twain said: There’s been a lot said about it, but 
not much done. And it recalls to me the monument in Emigration 
Canyon, of Brigham Young, when he said, “This is the place.” When 
he looked out there and saw the Great Salt Lake, he certainly had 
visions about the future. 

And, being an immigrant myself, I’ve migrated back and forth like 
these sea gulls, from the Pacific coast, and lit here in the Great Salt 
Lake Valley, with my father in a Stanley Steamer about 50 years ago. 
And we whizzed along there on Bonneville Flats, and I have been 
thinking ever since, along with Brigham Young and others, of the 
great possibiliti ies of the Gre: it Salt Lake. ; oe 

They are almost unlimited, Senator, if we continue this with the suc- 
cession of meetings, and keep up the good work in the Senate and Con- 
gress—and I’m sure you have wonderful colleagues there—and you 
young leaders have a vision that we oldtimers had when we were 
young. So I would say that along with this vision for the future of 
the Great Salt Lake, let’s think of the Bonneville Flats, let’s think of 
having some races out there. Let’s get them to the Great Salt Lake, 
get the automobile industr y going, and get George Romney, this won- 
derful automobile leader for the Nation interested in us. And every- 
thing starts from a national viewpoint. Fort Douglas up here was the 
visions, the fulfillment of the building of Salt Lake City. 

So I want to agree with all that’s been said here this morning. And, 
with your record there, I want to give every possible encouragement 
to have future meetings, and cooperate with you by getting it back to 
our representatives in Congress and keep up this splendid: work until 
we do have these beautiful boulevards around Great Salt Lake. My 
folks came from Michigan, and the lakes back there have untold at- 
tractions, and we can have them here in the Great Salt Lake Valley 
and Basin. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Sulier. IT appreciate that very much. 

There is one other gentleman who would like to be heard. He is Mr. 


William Behle. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BEHLE, PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Mr. Bente. Senator Moss, and other Members of Congress: 

I wanted merely to call your attention to a study that’s ‘been going 
on for about 25 years’ duration on the bird life of Great Salt Lake. 
A special reference has been to the colonial birds on the islands of 
Great Salt Lake, and this has been published in book form by the 
University of Utah Press, in 1958. And I will see that you have a 
copy of it. I happen to be the author, William Behle, University of 
Utah, professor of zoology. 

Senator Moss. ‘Thank you, Professor Behle. And if you will fur- 
nish that, we will have it as part of our committee records for our 
study. Thank you very much. 

Yes? Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. I'd like to make just one observation. 

Senator Moss. This is Mr. Clyde Adams, county commissioner, 
Davis County. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE ADAMS, COUNTY COMMISSIONER, 
DAVIS COUNTY 


Mr. Apams. Senator Moss, Senator Gruening, Congressman King, 
there’s one thought that I think would be worthy of bringing to this 
group’s attention that hasn’t been mentioned thus far. 

The Jordan River and the surplus canal serve the Farmington Bay 
area, and that is the southmost source of fresh water coming into this 
bay area east of Antelope Island; the Weber River, coming down 
from the north area, or the Ogden Bay Refuge Area, and, of course, 
the Bear River coming from ‘the north. If there was a canal or a 
channel from the Farmington Bay refuge north for about 10 miles, 
it would come beyond this sandbar that Dr. Miller mentions, and the 
fresh water could be taken along the east shoreline of the lake, where 
it would mingle with the Weber water, and there may be, I think, a 
potential of development of future wildlife area, either by diverting 
some of the water that would come from the Ogden Bay refuge to the 
south, or from the Farmington Bay refuge to the north. This would 
eliminate one of the problems that has been discussed here very much 
today, of the pollution of this area immediately north of Antelope Is- 
land, carrying the pollution around the north end of Antelope Is- 

land. It would then carr y the water of this area that has been in con- 

tention, this polluted water, to the north, and probably around the 
Fremont Isk: ind, because of this long sandbar in here | indicating]. 
I think a channel of about 10 miles there, that could be done by some 
kind of a floating dredge, or something, would be not too expensive, 
and would relieve a lot of the problems that we have discussed. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Commissioner Adams. 

Dr. Woodbury, do you have something further ? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ANGUS M. WOODBURY 


Dr. Woopsury. It seems to me that if this dike across here [indi- 
cating | is feasible—I don’t know whether it is, or not, across here— 
but if it is, there are some great advantages that could accrue to the 
management of the whole thing, because this end of the lake could 
be stabilized, you could hold your fresh water in here, back it up, 
and you could regulate the amount of fresh water that went over 
here, and then spill over such excess as you had in this part that 
would ee up and down. You would thereby concentrate a 
stable area of the Great Salt Lake, with the salt in it, even if you 
had fresh water over here for comparison | indicating |. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. I also found that very intriguing, be- 
cause the instability of the water level is one of the great problems we 
have with the lake. It fluctuates up and down. If we could stabilize 
it, then we wouldn’t have problems about whether we had to move our 
boat harbor, and so on. It has a limiting factor, of course, of cut- 
ting the lake in two. But that is something we ought to consider 
very carefully. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Moss. I have some letters on the lake that were submitted 
earlier. Each one of them has some comment about the bill, and I 
think they are worthy of being in the record. These five letters will 
be made part of the record and will appear in the appendix of the 
printed record. 

James Cannon, director of the State publicity and development 
department, has some very interesting slides that he has agreed that 
he would show to Senator Gruening and to the other members here of 
the committee. They are probably not too easily visible, but any- 
body is welcome to see them. And I am going to ask him to set them 
up. I will have to leave for a short time. Senator Gruening will be 
in charge while I am gone. After we see the slides, we will recess 
for today. 

(Thereupon some slides were shown, after which the hearing re- 
cessed at 4: 40 p.m.) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic LANDS OF THE 
ComMMITreE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Ogden, Utah. 

The subcommittee was called to order at 9:30 a.m., in room 203 of 

the Federal Building, Ogden, Utah, Hon. Frank E. Moss, of Utah, 
presiding. 

Senator Moss. Ladies and gentlemen, the hearing will now come to 

order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on the Great Salt Lake Na- 

tional Park bill. Hearings were held in Salt Lake City on Thursday. 

| Yesterday, Senator Gruening and I, and some of the people interested 

| in this project visited the Antelope Island area, and Fremont Island, 

made an inspection of the eastern shore of the lake. This hearing 

today will conclude the field hearings, although there may be further 

hearings held in Washington at a later time, if it appears to be 
necessary. 

At the beginning of the hearing down in Salt Lake City, I made a 
statement about the proposal here, pointing out that the purpose of 
the public hearing is to gather all possible information we can about 
the subject. We welcome testimony or information that supports the 
proposal, and we welcome equally testimony or information which 
suggests an alternative, or even an opposition, if that is the point of 
view of the person testifying. So none of you need to feel inhibited 
at all in presenting your point of view here. 

It has been recognized in our State of Utah for many, many years 
that the Great Salt Lake was inaccessible and not used to its fullest 
potential. It is a great natural phenomenon, unique in the Western 
Hemisphere. People from all over the United States, and, indeed, all 
over the world, want to come and see the lake, and yet we have really 
no place where they can fully see and appreciate the lake. The areas 
that we do have are rather poorly kept, and not of a caliber to cater to 
the tourist: trade or to those who want to come and study the lake. 

So the problem is what to do about it. I determined some time ago 
that I was going to do my best to get this thing underway and actu- 

ally get. something done.’ That is the reason for the introduction of 
the bill, and that is the reason that we are having the he: arings here. 

I am very pleased, indeed, to have Senator Ernest Gruening of 
Alaska come and sit as a member of this committee. He is a member 
of the Public Lands Subcommittee, and also, of course, of the full 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Ernest Gruening was a 
great Governor of Alaska, and represents that 49th State now as one 
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of its U.S. Senators. There is probably no one in the Senate who has 
been longer concerned with our territorial and our recreational and 
park problems than Ernest Gruening—one who knows what it is to try 
to build, and certainly one who comes here, I think, with a symp: ithetie 
ear to get the information that we have to offer on this bill. 

Since you had a chance to see briefly the lake yesterday, Ernest, 
perhaps you would like to say Just a word before we get underway, 

Senator Gruentnc. Well, I think the introduction of this bill by 
Senator Moss is a very important and constructive step in utilizing 
one of the greatest natural resources to be found anywhere in the 
Nation, and perhaps in the world. 

I have been to Salt Lake several times before; in fact, on three dif- 
ferent occasions. I have had the pleasure of swimming in it. I like 
toswim. And I was here first in 1938, and again in 1947, and again on 
another occasion. And I think that this great resource, for recrea- 
tional purposes, for industrial purposes, for ‘all sorts of purposes, needs 
to be utilized. And apparently this question has been allowed to drift, 
and now I think for the first time there is a real constructive approach 
to it. I think it requires a lot of study and a lot of testimony, but I 
think we are on our way. 

As our population increases, we are going to need to set aside areas, 
and designate what they are to be used for. And this tremendous area, 
which is unique—unique not only in the Nation, but unique in the 
world—has tremendous promise. I am delighted to be a member of 
the subcommittee, and to assist Senator Moss in this project. I think 
it is one of the most worthwhile undertakings of which T have had any 
knowledge since I have been in public life, and I hope that these hear- 
ings w ill eventuate in a complete estimate and approach to this whole 
subject so that we can get some action, and make this great area, 
with all its potentialities, really useful in all the various ways in whic h 
it can be so made. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Senator Gruening. We are 
honored and pleased to have you with us in Utah. 

In addition to flying over the lake and landing on the islands yes- 
terday, Senator Gruening and I had the opportunity of flying down 
into the southern part of the State. There we viewed two of our na- 
tional parks and one of our national monuments from the air. We 
landed at Page to have a look at the Glen Canyon Dam in which the 
concrete is now being poured. So, all in all, we had a very good day, 
withal a rather long one yesterday. 

We will proceed now with the testimony. As I think all of you 
have been notified, because of the great number of people that we have 
to appear, we have asked that you limit your oral testimony toa rather 
brief statement—take 5 or 10 minutes at the most—and if there is 
additional material that you want as part of your testimony you may 
submit it in writing and it will be in the transcript just the same as 
though it had been read in full. We did have some witnesses in 

Salt Lake C ity who had rather lengthy statements prepared, that 
were placed in the record that way. 

The record will be printed up full, and every one of you who wants 
a copy will be mailed a copy of it, so that you can read the full testi- 
mony of all people who appeared at Salt Lake City and here at Ogden. 
Most of the State departments appeared and testified in Salt ‘Lake 


City. 
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IT am going to call first on Mr. Bernie Diamond, who is the executive 
director of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Diamond has an- 
other conflicting commitment, and we would like to accommodate him 
by hearing him first. 


STATEMENT OF BERNIE R. DIAMOND, PAST PRESIDENT, UTAH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Dramonp. Thank you, Senator Moss, Senator Gruening, my 
name is Bernie R. Diamond. I am the manager and secretary of the 
Ogden, Utah, Chamber of Commerce and a past president of the Utah 
Chamber of Commerce Executives Association. ‘That association is 
comprised of the executives of the various chambers of commerce 
throughout the State as well as executives of key trade associations, 
and I was autohrized at a quarterly meeting of the association held 
yesterday, to appear on their behalf. So T am appearing for the 
Utah Chamber of Commerce Executives Association, and not the 
Ogden chamber. Mr. Chester J. Olsen will appear for our chamber. 

May we first express our appreciation to the committee for the 
opportunity to appear. We also appreciate your efforts, Senator 
Moss, in bringing the potentials and assets of the Great Salt Lake 
area to the attention of the Senate committee. 

[am certain that we are all agreed that something should be done, 
and as soon as practical, to develop and exploit the wonders and recrea- 
tional features of the Great Salt Lake. We concur with the sugges- 
tions for the major area to be developed, that of Antelope Island and 
its attendant roads and approaches, as thorough and comprehensive 
study to ds ate has indicated that is the practical place to start. 

Our Utah State Executives Association has some recommendations 
as to the method of development and who should do the job. 

There have been many surveys and inventories made of the poten- 
tials of the lake. We feel there’s still a need for one more good 
thorough look. But first, we recommend the early correlation and 
utilization of all the surveys and inventories of all the lake’s potential 
which have been made to date, and which all give careful considera- 
tion to the multiple resources and uses of the lake. We recommend 
this consolidation of facts and figures be made by all Utah State 
agencies involved, and with the cooperation and pi uticipation that can 
be made available to the State by private individuals, county govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government. 

Secondly, we recommend that the State of Utah retain control and 
ownership of the lake and its development. In the event the State, 
with the cooperation it can get from any and all sources, fails or is 
unwilling to develop the areas under consideration, we then recom- 
mend that the Federal Government. be requested to develop the area as 
a national recreational area. The multiple uses of the biines and 
lands in such an area are provided for. 

Finally, once the area is developed by the State and/or other agen- 
cies, we strongly recommend that private enterprise be given the op- 
portunity of providing the actual recreational facilities and services 
for the area under sound and businesslike leasing arrangements. 

Thank you very much, > : 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Diamond. We appreciate that very 
much. 
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The lake, of course, at the present time, is owned by the State of 
Utah. At the time of statehood, the lake passed to the ownership of 
the State at the meander line as it existed on the date that we became 
a State in the Union. Unfortunately, no authoritative survey has 
been made as to where the meander line is, and there may be some 
questions as to where it is in various places. We do know that it’s a 
bit wider than the water at the present time, because the lake happens 
now to be at its alltime historic low point. And one of the things 
that needs to be studied, as pointed out, is whether this decline will 
continue, or whether this is simply one of the falls that have occurred 
before, and the waters will rise again, or how we might control the 
water level to some extent. We had a little testimony on that day 
before yesterday. 

Another witness that. we would like to hear from early is Mr. Berry- 
man, who is from the Utah State University and must get back to 
Logan for other commitments. 

We will have you now, Mr. Berryman. 


STATEMENT OF JACK H. BERRYMAN, COLLEGE OF FOREST, RANGE, 
AND WILDLIFE, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Mr. Berryman. Senator Moss, Senator Gruening, and ladies and 
gentlemen. 

I am making this statement in behalf of the College of Forest, 
Range and Wildlife Management of Utah State University at Logan. 
I have already filed a copy with the secretary. 

First, we appreciate this opportunity, also your courtesy, in allow- 
ing an early statement. 

Great Salt Lake is unique in the United States, being a last remnant 
of ancient Lake Bonneville. Having no outlet, the water has an 
extremely high salt content, which has resulted in soil, plant, and 
animal conditions peculiar to Great Salt Lake. It provides attrac- 
tive opportunities for study and recreational enjoyment. The com- 
mittee is no doubt familiar with the features of Great Salt Lake. 
Because of its unique situation, a representative portion of Great. Salt 
Lake, its islands and shores, is deserving of park status to protect and 
perpetuate the peculiar resources present for continued study and for 
the enjoyment of future generations. 

Management and use of the resources of Great Salt Lake need not 
require intensive development. Management and enhancement of the 
natural features would be more appropriate and less costly than 
extensive artificial development. 

Before Great Salt Lake can be restored to natural conditions and 
enjoyed by the public for any purpose, pollution of the lake must. be 
abated. Pollutants in the form of sewage and industrial wastes con- 
tributed through the Bear River and from the Salt Lake Valley have 
overcome the ability of the highly saline waters for purification, 
rendering the lake both unsight ly and a hazard to public health. 

Waterfowl hunting in Utah is restricted to limited marsh areas, a 
major portion of which occur in the Great Salt Lake area. Assign- 
ment of park status should in no way interfere with the management 
and harvest of the waterfowl resource. . 

A further complication, that. we should like to draw to the com- 
mittee’s attention, for continued park maintenance, is the increasing 
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demand upon the waters that empty into Great Salt Lake. Ultimate 
development of the water resources may well cut. off present flows. 
Park status should therefore not be contingent upon a guaranteed 
flow. 

In summary: (1) Great Salt Lake is unique and a representative 
portion is deserving of park status, providing this does not preclude 
management and harvest of the waterfowl resource, and provided 
further that it does not prejudice upstream water development; (2) 
management and development should be along natural rather than 
artificial lines, and; (8) the potential of a park at Great Salt Lake 
cannot be fully realized until pollution is controlled. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Berryman. We appre- 
ciate that fine statement. 

Of course, I should have begun by calling on the mayor of the city 
of Ogden, 

Is Mayor Young or his representative present ? 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST SHREEVE, RECREATION DIRECTOR, 
OGDEN, UTAH 


Mr. Sureeve. My name is Ernest Shreeve, and I am the city recre- 
ation director for Ogden. I was requested by our city manager, Mr. 
Carlson, to represent Ogden City. 

Of course, we are very much interested in the development of the 
lake. We recognize the great potentials to our tourist possibilities. 
But the one thing that 1 was here for, primarily, was to determine 
whether the development of the lake would interfere with the develop- 
ment of the Willard Basin Reservoir, at the northern part of the lake. 
That. reservoir has been set aside as part of Weber Basin Conservancy 
District; and, along with that has been a Federal grant of about 
$600,000 for the development of a recreational area in that place. 
And we are concerned about the possibility that the grant might be 
taken away if the lake is developed along a national scale, 

Would you have any idea or opinion as to whether that would be? 

Senator Moss. The bill as drawn now specifically provides that 
there be no interference with or lessening of any of the uses of the 
water coming into the lake, trying to safeguard all developments 
that may occur on any of the streams that empty into the lake. Under 
the present circumstances that is one of our major concerns—that 
there be no burden upon any of our water development here. 

Mr. Sureeve. I think that answers our question very well. Thank 
you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Shreeve. I appreciate your appear- 
ance, 

I should announce that we have representatives of the National 
Park Service here with us today. We appreciate their appearance. 
We had testimony from them at our hearing day before yesterday. 
One of the things which they brought when they came is this latest 
little brochure report, interim report, that has been prepared by the 
National Park Service. They haven’t had time for a full-scale re- 
port, but this has been very helpful to us. 
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Now, these are available to anyone who wants them. Mr. Diederich 
and Mr. Armberger are the representatives here from Santa Fe, of the 
Park Service. 

I am going to call now on Chester J. Olsen, who I understand will 
be representing the Ogden Chamber of Commerce today. We all 
know Mr. Olsen, because of his long service here with the U.S. Forest 
Service, and later to that when he served as director of the Utah State 
Park and Recreation Commission. No one knows our State and its 
natural resources better than Chet Olsen. 

We are very glad to have you testify today, Chet. 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER J. OLSEN, REPRESENTING THE OGDEN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Otsen. ‘Thank you, Senator Moss. 

Senator Moss, Mr. Gruening of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the U.S. Senate, I have been requested by the board 
of directors of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce to appear before 
your committee in connection with the proposal by Senator Moss to 
investigate the recreational and other potential of Great Salt Lake. 

I have the honor of having been president of the Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce in 1943-44. 

First, I want to congratulate Senator Moss for his initiative look- 
ing toward a thorough investigation and comprehensive survey of the 
immense potential of this great resource. 

There are many undeveloped resources within and adjacent to Great 
Salt Lake. These include its unequaled recreation, scenic, scientific, 
historic, and geologic resources; its chemical and mineral qualities; 
its gas and oil resources; its fresh water storage values and its in- 
dustrial value. 

As far as I have been able to determine, Great Salt Lake is the 
largest inland sea in the world. Maybe Mr. Khrushchev will agree 
with that. It is approximately 75 miles long and 50 miles wide. It 

varies in average depth from 13 to more than 20 feet, depending on 
the lake level at a particular time, It contains about 25 percent salt 
and offers a unique experience to swimmers who cannot sink in its 
waters. 

Dale Morgan, formerly of Salt Lake City, has written a book on 
the true splendors of this great body of heavy waters. Every person 
in Utah should read this book which describes the scenic ] ~auty, his- 
toric, scientific, and geologic value of this great phenomenon within 
our State. 

The directors of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce favor positive 
and immediate action looking toward the early completion of an inte- 
grated program of development based upon sound engineering prin- 
ciples, with subsequent construction of all phases of a high class de- 
velopment which will meet the needs of our own people and provide 
opportunities for tourists from all parts of the world who are intensely 
interested in Great Salt Lake. 

The directors of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce also favor the 
development of a program including a comprehensive survey and in- 
ventory of all the lake’s potential which should give careful considera- 
tion to the multiple resources and uses of the lake, including the recre- 
ational, scientific, scenic, historic, and geologic resources of this great 
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inland sea, its islands and its shoreline. This program and survey to 
be made by the several State agencies whose interests are involved, and 
with any cooperation that can be made available to the State by pri- 

rate individuals, county governments and the Federal Government for 
this purpose. Since the ‘State of Utah claims ownership to the water 
and to the land below the meander line, as it existed at the time of 
statehood, it is urged that the State of Utah retain control and owner- 
ship of the lake area and its development. 

Because of the fact that approximately 74 percent of the land area 
of Utah is in Federal ownership, it appears reasonable for the Federal 
Government to assist the State of Utah, as indicated above, in the de- 
velopment of the recreational, scenic, scientific, and geologic resources. 

In case the State of Utah, with cooperation it can get from any and 
all sources, fails to give aggressive leadership to the program out- 
lined above, within a period of 4 years, beginning January 1, 1961, 
then the Board of Directors of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce 
would be inclined to consider any other proposal which would provide 
an integrated, adequate program somewhat as outlined in S. 2894 
(substitute) with essential legislative safeguards which will insure 
full and complete development of all resources, including recreation 
in its various forms. 

In addition to the above recommendations, it is also recommended 
that the officials of Salt Lake City be urged to provide sanitary sewage 
disposal at the earliest possible date in order to prevent use of the 
lake as a cesspool for sewage from Salt Lake City. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Chet. 

Senator Gruening has a question. 

Senator Grugnina. Mr. Olsen, you say that Dale Morgan, formerly 
of Salt Lake City, has written a book and you think everyone should 
read it. What is the name of the book ? 

Mr. Otsen. The Great Salt Lake. 

Senator Gruenine. And who publishes it ? 

Senator Moss. I have it in my office, Senator, and I will send it over 
to you. 

Mr. Ou SEN, I’ve got it in my library, but I don’t know who publishes 
it. Ican give you that information. 

Senator Grugenine. As an occasional author, I think it is always 
desirable, when you publicize a book, to give its name, and the 
publisher. 

Mr. Oxsen. I didn’t look at the name of the publisher, but I did 
look at the book. 

Senator GruentnG. Thank you very much. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Chet. 

I might comment also that Mr. Olsen has prepared a letter, directed 
to me, about the general problem that we have in the State ‘of Utah, 
because of the fact that 74 percent of our land is federally owned, as 
pertains to the acquisition of lands for our State park system. Of 
course, I know how concerned Mr. Olsen is with that. Senator 
Gruening has the same problem in Alaska, where about 99 percent 
is federally owned, leaving very little taxable land for the State. 
And Mr. Olsen suggests in this letter that we make an effort to have 
the Federal Government undertake its proportionate share of the 
cost of acquiring the lands for our State park system, and developing 
them, leaving the administration to the State after the park is ac- 
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quired and developed. That. has great possibilities. It won’t be an 
easy thing to accomplish, but it is something that we should set our 


minds to. 

This is a little bit off the subject of the Great Salt Lake, but. it is of 
such interest that I think it should be included in the record, for 
other Senators to read, and I am going to put it in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

OGDEN, Uran, November 12, 1960. 
Senator FRANK E. Moss, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Moss: As a result of my very interesting experience as the 
first director of the new Utah State Park and Recreation Commission, it is 
essential that sufficient funds be made available on a continuing basis to acquire, 
develop, operate, and maintain a great State park program in Utah. 

We have some of the greatest State park and recreation potential in the world, 
but we are 30 years late in recognizing its great potential, but we now have the 
State park and recreation commission established by the Utah State Legislature 
in 1957. An inventory of the State park potential has been completed and the 
1959 legislature appropriated $1 million to start the program. 

The State law very properly provides for multiple use with reasonable rules 
and regulations by the State park and recreation commission. In my opinion, 
it is one of the best State park laws of any State in the Nation. Under its 
multiple-use provisions, we can develop the recreation, scenic, scientific, historic, 
and geologic resources of our State with little interference to established uses 
or other resource development. 

There is urgent need for continuing funds to acquire land and to provide 
adequate development, operation, and maintenance. Every year we delay the 
program the costs increase and the opportunities for protection and development 
and use decrease. 

Since outdoor recreation is such a vital part of our lives today, and is be- 
coming increasingly more important each year, and because the use of State 
parks in the Nation, although inadequately developed in many States, is nearly 
twice that of the national parks and the national forest systems combined. 

I will not try to cover in this letter all the reasons I have in mind for the 
action I am suggesting. But I have a very firm conviction that the Federal 
Government should contribute in a substantial way to the State park program 
in the public land States such as Utah. 

In Utah 74 percent of our land area is in Federal ownership. It seems, there- 
fore, that the Federal Government should cooperate in a financial way with the 
public land States in the acquisition and development of their State park pro- 
grams. This might be accomplished on the same basis as Federal ownership 
of land is to the total of the land area in Utah. In Utah this would amount to 
74 percent Federal and 26 percent State. Operation and maintenance should be 
provided by the State. A similar formula is used for the road development. 

There are many other precedents such as the Clark-McNary Act, which pro- 
vides for Federal assistance to the States in fire protection. 

The Norris-Doxey Act, which provides for cooperation with the States in 
watershed and tree (not ornamental) planting. 

There need to be provisions for raising funds from a part of the depletion 
of the natural resuorces which are being extracted from the surface and under- 
neath the surface of our State, which could be used to finance the program. 

The cooperative road program is financed largely by gas and oil tax. The 
reclamation program is financed partly by receipts from tariffs. 

It is logical that part of the income from oil and gas and from chemicals and 
minerals and from nonmetallic substances be used to finance this suggested 
Federal assistance. 

Some States have the advantage of tideland oils to help finance their State 
park programs; for instance, California has one of the greatest State park 
programs in the United States, and much of it has been financed from receipts 
from tidelands and oil exploitation. By this suggested method, we would build 
a permanent and increasingly valuable resource in our State park and recreation 
program while we are depleting another resource. If we fail to balance the 
constructive improvement of our great State park and recreation potential while 
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we have an opportunity to do so with income from the exploitation of other 
resources, we will end up with empty holes in our good earth. 

I believe there is opportunity in this program for dynamie leadership and I 
sincerely hope you will take hold of it and follow through. 

I will be glad to give you all the help my physical condition will permit. 

With best regards, 
CHESTER J. OLSEN. 

Senator Moss. Blaine Peterson has now arrived, and I have asked 
him to sit up here with us. We think Blaine is going to be the Con- 
gressman for the First District of Utah. [Applause. | 

Senator Moss. Of course, we won't be entirely sure until Monday 
night, when the official canvass is in. But as of now it looks very 
favorable. I am very glad that Blaine is here to get an early start 
in performing his duties as a Congressman of this State. He will 
sit with us during the hearing, and hear the testimony, and be off 
and running, as it were, when he takes the oath in January. 

If you have any particular statement you want to make, put in 
the record, or say anything, we will give you the chance right now, 
Blaine. 

Congressman-elect M, Biatne Pererson. Thanks, Senator. No, I 
don’t. I have been interested in this problem though, and I have 
been following it. I just thought I would be educated a little. 

Senator Moss. Well, thank you for coming. And we, all of us, 
need education in it, and we are trying to find some solutions. 

I pointed out earlier that all of you will receive a copy of the 
record, after it is printed up. 

We have invited representatives of the Southern Pacific Railway 
Co. to come and give testimony, because of the fact that they have 
great experience with the lake; not only have been running trains 
across the trestle for 50 years, but recently have completed the great 
fill across the center of the Great Salt Lake, which was a considerable 
engineering feat, and I am sure brought many problems with the 
engineering of that fill. Since one of the considerations in this pro- 
posal of ours is the building of dikes and roads, we can profit from 
information that we can get from the railroad company, and we are 
very happy that they have sent Mr. Frame here to represent the 
Southern Pacifie Railway Co. We would like to have Mr. Frame 
testify now. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL FRAME, DIVISION ENGINEER, SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC CO. 


Mr. Frame. Thank you, Senator Moss, Senator Gruening, and Mr. 
Peterson. 

My name is Russell Frame. I am division engineer of the Salt 
Lake Division of the Southern Pacific Co. First, we appreciate very 
much your invitation to have us appear here, Senator Moss. 

Some of the things contemplated in the bill would have an ex- 
tremely adverse effect on our operation. 

As you can see from the map, a portion of the transcontinental 
“Overland” route is our main track, which traverses the Great Salt 
Lake over a solid fill from Little Mountain on the east across Pro- 
montory Point and all the way to Lakeside on the west. The last 
12-mile portion of this solid fill has been recently completed at a cost 
of about $50 million. 
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We are particularly concerned with the proposed diking which 
would introduce an unnatural rise or fall of the lake level in certain 
portions of the lake. If the fresh water intake is diked off as pro- 
posed, it would cause an accelerated lowering of the west portion of 
the lake, which is where our newest fill is located. This fill has been 
engineered in a balance predicated on present lake levels and their 
natural variations. The greatest mass of our fill is under water at 
present, and the buoyant effect keeps the fill in equilibrium. Lowering 
of the water surface just a little has the effect of increasing the 
weight on the foundation a great deal. Considering the importance 
of this major transcontinental route, the public interest cannot afford 
an unnatural or accelerated lowering of the water level in this portion 
of the lake. 

It. is noted also that the proposal authorizes an elevation of 4,204 
feet. in the east or diked-off portion of the lake. This would also 
jeopardize our operation because of the threat of washout during 
windstorms which are so common on the lake. 

During 1952, when the lake reached elevation 4,201 feet, our fill at 
this location was washed out at several places. At that time we car- 
ried out a very extensive and costly program of placing riprap to 
protect the fill. The level authorized in the proposal is 3 feet higher 
than the 1952 high. At present, this portion of the lake is practically 
dry and we are not faced with this problem. 

In conclusion, we will state that. we do not know enough facts in- 
volving the very broad considerations necessary to be either for or 
against the formation of a Great Salt Lake National Park; however, 
we go on record as opposing any unnatural manipulations of the lake 
levels on the basis of the tremendously adverse effect it would have 
on our very important and expensive facilities in the lake. 

Thank you very much, again, for the opportunity to appear, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Frame. 

Senator Gruening has a question. 

Senator Grurntne. Mr. Frame, this may not be within your field, 
but I am wondering whether the Southern Pacific has given any 
thought to the increased traffic that will result if there were a devel- 
opment here for recreational and tourist purposes, such as has helped 
other railroads to the north of here. 

Mr. Frame. Senator, you are correct that it’s not in my field, but 
I am sure that others in our company have considered that very 
thoroughly. 

Senator GrueNnina. I think it would be helpful if we could get their 
testimony on that aspect of it. It has certainly helped other trans- 
continental railroads to have a national park on their route, and 
some of them have spent money in developing their own projects for 
recreation and tourist purposes. 

Mr. Frame. I will take it up with our officers concerned, and see that 
they give a statement. 

Senator Moss. Yes. If they would like to send a letter, we would 
like to include it in the transcript. Any time within the next 2 weeks 
would be satisfactory on that. 

Mr. Framr. Yes. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Frame, there was one suggestion made by an 
engineer the day before yesterday. It was that a dike be constructed 
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all the way from Promontory Point down through Bird Island and 
Carrington Island, and over to Stans sbury, so that the lake east of 
there could be stabilized, and only the spillove r from that be the fluctu- 
ating part of the lake. Now, your testimony is that that would be 
adverse to your interests. 

Mr. Frame. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moss. Because of its effects on the fill across there. 

Mr. Frame. Right. 

Senator Moss. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frame. Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Schooley, vice president of the National Rifle 
Association of America, has come over from Denver to testify. We 
would like to hear from him now. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. SCHOOLEY, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Scroorry. My name is John M. Schooley. I am manager of 
safety and excise, and ex oflicio sheriff for the city and county of Den- 
ver, Colo. I appear here today in my capacity as vice president of 
the National Rifle Association of America and as a member of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Department of 
the Army. I appreciate the opportunity afforded the National Rifle 
Association and the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice to make known their views on a proposal to establish and perpetu- 
ate a public use recreation area on Antelope Island in the Great Salt 
Lake. 

The National Rifle Association, established in 1871, is the oldest 
and largest national sports organization in this country. It is a non- 
profit membership organization of over 350,000 individual members 
and 9,500 chartered rifle and pistol clubs. 

Incidentally, there aer several thousand members of the association 
who are also residents of the State of Utah. 

We are not a commercial or a trade organization. We are the 
organizers of the sport of rifle and pistol target shooting in the United 
States. 

Several hundred thousand Americans actively participate in formal 
target shooting programs. Target shooting is a sport which can be 
enjoyed throughout an individual's lifetime; also, it is a participant 
sport, one enjoyed by the entire family, not the type of sport that is 
indulged in by a few highly skilled performers while thousands sit in 
grandstands as passive watchers. ‘Target shooting is a sport enjoyed 
by men and women of all ages. It places no special premium on size 
or muscular strength. No other activ ity, so enjoyed as a recreation, 
at the same time directly adds strength to our national security. The 
skills and marksmanship contribute directly their assets to our na- 
tional defense structure. 

Space for all types of recreation is certainly a current and growing 
problem. At the National Rifle Association we well understand the 
effects produced by our expanding metropolitan population and the 
consequent ever-growing suburbs. It is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to find sites for safe and satisfactory shooting ranges convenient 
tothe people who want to use them. The making of Federal and other 
public lands available for such a purpose while, at the same time, safe- 
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guarding the primary character of such lands, can certainly assist in 
solving this problem. The National Rifle Association strongly sup- 
ports the concept advanced by Senator Moss of making skeet, trap, 
and small arms ranges available as part of the multiple recreation 
uses of Antelope Island. 

The Department of the Interior has traditionally opposed the estab- 
lishment in national parks of such recreation facilities as golf courses, 
boat. harbors, tennis courts, shooting ranges, and so forth. It is our 
feeling that unless this particular use is spelled out in detail in the leg- 
islation establishing this park, such use would be opposed by the 
Department of the Interior. It is our feeling that the Department of 
the Interior would, in all probability, report adversely on a proposal to 
establish on Antelope Island “the Great Salt Lake National Park” for 
the purposes and objectives outlined by Senator Moss. 

It is our recommendation to the committee that the objectives pro- 
posed for this area, which objectives we heartily endorse and sup- 
port, might best be accomplished by requesting the Congress to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to obtain title to the land and 
to set it aside as a Federal recreational area. To establish that por- 
tion of the area within the Great Salt Lake, as described in Senate bill 
2894, as a Federal recreational area for the purpose of camping, boat- 
ing, golfing, shooting, and the various types of outdoor recreation, 
would, in our opinion, not meet this opposition from the Department 
of the Interior. 

The National Rifle Association heartily supports this project, and 
concurs completely with the statements made by Senator Moss as read 
into the Congressional Record, volume 106, No. 127, on Monday, 
August 8, 1960. 

I wish to thank the Senator for the opportunity of being allowed 
to appear here to testify in behalf of the bill. I would also like to 
submit for the record, Senator, some information on the type of safety 
ranges which may be built, and which will fit into this sort of a pro- 
gram, without marring the scenic beauty of the country. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much. They will be part of the 
committee files, and will be studied as we consider this bill. 

We appreciate your coming, Mr. Schooley, and giving us this fine 
testimony. As you point out, we are maybe really talking about a 
recreational area rather than a park; but that is the thing we want 
to get together so that we are sure we are doing what will be of the 
greatest value to the State, and the people of the United States, when 
we clo move. 

Mr. Scuootey. We heartily concur in the purposes, and we think 
that if this can be done, it’s a milestone in our program in the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice; the making avail- 
able suitable sites where the citizens can be trained in the use of 
our military arm. 

Senator Moss. I concur. 

We have with us today a man who has known about the lake for 
many years, many more than I have, and has studied it and been inter- 
ested in it. I notice that he came to the hearings on Thursday, and 
heard the entire proceedings. I see he is here this morning, and I am 
going to call on him now. Judge Ben Call, from Brigham City. 

Judge Call, may we hear from you? 
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STATEMENT OF JUDGE BENJAMIN C. CALL, COUNTY ATTORNEY, 
BOX ELDER COUNTY 


Judge Bensamin C. Catt. At the hearing on the 10th in Salt Lake, 
most all of those that were asked to testify gave their qualifications. 

I might state that I’m 84 years of age. I was born on the shores of 
Great Salt Lake in the eastern part of the Willard Bay that has been 
referred to here. Since that time [ have been county attorney of Box 
Elder County, district attorney of the first. judicial district; I have 
read the reports of most every person that I could possibly find, going 
back as far as 1880, read the reports of Captain Fremont, Stansbury, 
and then later on of the gentleman that has been referred to here, 
Sumner G. Margetts. Also that of Dr. Thomas C. Adams, the engi- 
neer that was the head of the Panama Canal, and who made a brief 
survey, giving his opinion as to the use that may be made of the lake, 
a great many years ago. 

So Lam merely stating this as part of my qualifications. But I find 
some very fine information in this little book that’s been handed out. 
And I read that, I stayed up most of the night to get through that. It 
wasn't enough to read it once, I read it the second time. And I found 
from what was stated by the Secretary of the Interior that our, as I 
take it, that our big problem is the question of doing away with the 
sewage that’s going into the lake, possibly, before we get very far. 
And for that reason, I then checked on the statutes of the State of 
Utah with reference to see what powers the State health board had to 
control that condition. To my satisfaction, I found, even just passed 
lately, that we have on the statute books of the State some very strong 

rovisions that prohibit the pollution of not only the Great Salt Lake 
but our other streams. And it makes it a misdemeanor, and the power 
of injunction is within the power of the State in which to force people 
from using the lake for the purpose of dumping their sewage. 

I have found, too, that the secretary of the health board has recom- 
mended and stated that there’s over 50 municipal organizations in the 
State of Utah that have complied with that health ordinance, and they 
have taken care to that extent, but that Salt Lake City is the main 
offender. 

I was afraid to say that yesterday, Senator. I wouldn’t want to say 
it down in Salt Lake. 

Senator Moss. You wanted to get back up to Ogden. 

Judge Can. I wanted to get up to Ogden. | Laughter. | 

But. [ appreciate that you are not now altogether a citizen of Salt 
Lake; you are a citizen of the whole State of Utah, and so are the 
other members. 

Well, that’s enough, possibly, on my qualifications. If I can qual- 
ify, I’d like to use the pointer here. 

Senator Moss. Go right ahead. 

Judge Catu. I was a schoolteacher for a number of years, until I 
got my degree in the University of Michigan. 

I can see pretty well here. 

In the first hearing in Salt Lake, the time was pretty well devoted 
to the southern part of the lake. We have men here [indicating] that 
wanted to talk to the interests of their installations here for the pro- 
duction of salt, and the men that had the boats down through here 
[indicating]. And we heard quite a number of them. 
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As I summed it up, there is very few and very little opposition to 
the use of the lake, and it seemed to be the consensus of opinion from 
all of those, with the exception of two or three—and they thought that 
y»ossibly they didn’t want their particular industry interfered with— 

ut I thought it was very fine that there was such a united opinion 
that something should be done. 

Now, coming from Box Elder County, I am going to devote my 
time pretty well to the north part. I have prepared a statement, how- 
ever, that I will submit, and I want to say that I have also evolved 
the question of a resolution setting forth what I think should be done 
in order to get this thing underway, and especially to control the use 
of the lake with reference to the dumping of sewage into it. 

I think that we have, from the standpoint of tourist attractions, in 
Box Elder County alone, on the lakeshore, 30 different interesting 
points of interest that would have a tendency to draw the tourist to 
that part of the lakeshore. While possibly it’s not the question of the 
Department of the Interior to prepare these places for the benefit of 
tourists altogether, it’s a question possibly of at least conserving at 
the present time, or preventing historical places and land to be taken 
up at the present time, or at least withdrawn from the public domain 
and then used later on. 

Well, beginning here in the south part. of Box Elder County, we 
start here [indicating]. One of the gentlemen yesterday referred to 
the fact that it would be very interesting to have a chance to bathe in 
the salt. water, and bathe in the fresh water at the same time. On 
the Willard Bay—and I understand that there will be about $400,000 
or $500,000, after that has been built, for the purpose of recreational 
purposes—nearby is Utah Springs. There could be a little expense to 
that point, whereby this water, hot water, could be brought there from 
nearby, and not only have a chance to bathe in the salt water and the 
fresh water, but also in hot water all the year around. And it wouldn’t 
be a question of simply for a short period. 

Well, now, on this, as we go farther up here [indicating ]—now, 
across here, [ was born right on the point here [indicating]. And 
right above here is the Ben Lomond, the Wasatch Front, one of the 
highest mountains in the district along in here—9,900 feet high. And 
North Ogden Peak is nearby, to the south. 

Well, people coming here | indicating | will want to get up into here 
Eadlienting|, where they see these mountains, the rugged Willard 
Peaks, and then they will want to go on up in there. So I am in- 
terested in boosting that park, although it’s through the State Park 
Commission that I am trying to get something there. 

Well, then, we go up here to Perry, a little ways up from Willard— 
and there’s a good road, there will be a good road. There was another 
spike driven there, the Utah Northern, the last spike, and that’s a little 
thing of interest. 

Going through to the west here, the mounds, ancient mounds; and 
somewhere about 50 or 100 mounds in that district. Part of them 
have been destroyed by reason of this lake, or this bay here; but still 
there are others, in my opinion, that should be preserved and shouldn't 
be destroyed, because they have considerable historical interest. 

Going farther up, then, to the bay—and this part was talked about 
yesterday, the migratory bird refuge—and that, of course, we are 
interested in, 
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A note on the map shows that possibly more water that feeds the 
lake comes from these streams up here in Box Elder County, and 
espec ially the Bear River, that comes down through here [indicating]. 

Then we go over, and I have in my report a little summary of the 
number of tourists that visit the park, that is, the bird refuge, each 
year, and of the potential value of that from the st: indpoint of the 
tourist as well as what the Government is doing. I got the impression 
that some thought this was a project of the State. But I under- 
stand that this is a Federal project, and not the State. 

Now, going farther, we go up along through here [indicating], and 
a well-built road going up through to Idaho and to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and all up through the West. 

Then we come along to the driving of the Golden Spike. Well, that 
is one, only, of the tourist attractions. We have had, even since we’ve 
been working that. up, somewhere about 5,000 people a year that have 
been going just simply to see where the Golden Spike was driven. 
And the road has been improved up through there, good road. But 
there is another place just beyond, and that is where the 10 miles of 
road was built in 1 day. The project was, and idea was, if they built 
1 mile a day, they’d be doing very well. But when they began to 
build 10 miles a d: ay, at the end of the struggle and the race betw een 
the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific, why, then that’s 5,000 
people visit that, while as at the Golden Spike there was only about 
500 people that visited that. 

Now, beyond that is the lake, and that’s an interesting part of the 
lake. 

And just beyond here, now, would be a condition in the lake wherein 
asphalt is coming to the surface. People went out to see that. Hun- 
dreds of barrels of that asphalt was taken out during the First World 
War, because they thought they were going to be short of rubber, and 
it was shipped to Akron, Ohio. But the great work of taking it out 
of the lake is the thing that prevented them from getting it out im 
sufficient quantities so that the Akron, Ohio, department would have 
sufficient of that to set aside one unit for the purpose of using it. 

Now, that is controlled by the State. But that’s near, now, a land- 
ing field, too. And the lake is on the Union Pacific, and only a short 
distance from the lake shore. 

And coming around town through here, now, there’s an excep- 
tionally fine road that has already been built in order to take care of 
the work that was being done at Little Valley by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in going across the lake. 

It occurs to me that this ee is the nearest approach of a 
good road, at the present time, to Fremont Island here, and that is 
where it has been used. We have boats running from this point, 
over to Fremont Island. And there’s a very good harbor through 
here [indicating|. There is a chance for not only a boat harbor, but 
for swimming, and especially here [indicating]. The Southern Pa- 
cific, at a cost, possibly—I wouldn’t know exac tly; I'd say maybe a 
hundred thousand dollars —they had to build a docking here in order 
to get their barges for the sand from up on the hill, and taking it 
across here [indicating]. I had the privilege, however, of going and 
watching that very closely, and studying what the expense they had 
to go to in order to build that dike across the lake. 
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Then I am somewhat interested, as my first practice, of the trouble 
that they have had along in here [indicating]. And here was a site 
of where a carload of dynamite was blown up, killing a great many of 
their workers. 

And so across the lake here, with reference to Southern Pacific 
receiving possibly additional traffic, here—it doesn’t show on this 
map—there is a salt bed here that is equal to that across in the other 
way, south of the lake. The salt there is 38 inches deep. And here is 
represented the shooting ground, practice ground, but here’s a large 
body of salt [indie ating}. And their operations could be conducted 
just as well upon this body of salt as on the one at Wendover. 

Now, coming back here to this road here—well-defined road, well 
built—just beyond the Little Valley there are caves, Indian caves, 
that were used by the Indians many years ago; and buffalo chutes, 
whereby the Indians would run the buffalo from this part of the coun- 
try into the chute, and then into the lake, and they would have their 
meat for a number of years, if it was properly preserved in the lake. 

Senator Moss. The Indians were way ahead of us. 

Judge Cart. And along in this part, too, through here [indicating], 
Leland Stanford, Governor Leland Stanford, in 1882 brought 25,000 
head of cattle from California, trailed them along. Started rather 
late in the year. At the time he got to the distance here [indicat- 
ing|—he owned a great deal of this country—why, the cattle were 
rather poor. And the winter came on, and of those 25,000 head of 
rattle, 20,000 of them perished. Some of them stood by the lake and 
froze to death. 

So the Indians had their harvest. They took the hides, and they 
took the meat for the summertime, and then they’d push some of 
those that stayed during winter off into the lake, and they had their 
meat that had been preserved in the lake. 

So that there’s just a few things here. Now, I wanted to say, in 
connection with this chute, that’s something that the people would 
want to go to see. And it’s only a short distance from this well-de- 
fined road, that they’d want to see where the Indians would run their 
buffalo here—and at that time there were a great many buffalo. I've 
been into that. cave, a number of them, dug down 2 and 8 feet, and find 
that all the way down buffalo horns, basket work, indicating that pos- 
sibly it was an age at least of 800 or a thousand years bac k that they 


used that cave for the purpose of running the buffalo from the side 


off into the lake. And it’s a very good trap; the same way that we 
eatch jack rabbits at the present time. 

And also the same thing applies here on the Willard Bay. They 
used the Willard Bay there just for that purpose. 

Now, let’s go up here a little farther. I've got a number of other 
places. Possibly I have taken all my time, and I will quit. 

Senator Moss. Well, Judge, it’s fascinating. I could listen to this 
for along time. You have told me a lot of things about the lake that 
I didn’t know before. And I thought that I had read quite a bit on it. 

Judge Cari. Well, I think the northern part of the lake—possibly 
we have the figures, we got them yesterday—but the report that I 
read is that the lake at the northern part was 36 feet deep in the early 
days, then it dropped down to 30. It’s down now, possibly, along 
up through the northern part, at least to 26 feet. And so while it 

may be in the south that the lake is drying up, but there will always 
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be water in the north part of the Great Salt Lake—there’s no question 
about it—notwithstanding that they may take out, they have taken 
out water for garden, for irrigation purposes, and these other streams. 
But apparently if there’s a good fall of snow or rain in the winter- 
time, it has a tendency—and even the irrigation water, if it doesn’t go 
directly to the lake by reason of the surface runoff, it goes under the 
ground and then comes up in the lake. And that’s the way the lake 
is fed, by these springs underneath, and out in the lake. 

Senator Moss. Yes, there are springs in the lake; we know that. 

Thank you very much, Judge. We appreciate your testimony. 
Your written statement will be in the record as well as your oral 
testimony. I am sure everyone here was delighted to hear ‘what you 
had to say about the northern end of the lake. You are quite right 
when you say we have been talking almost exclusively about the south 
and the east and have been giving little attention to the north part. 

(Judge Call submitted an exhibit for inclusion in the record. It 
appears in the appendix.) 

Senator Moss. Is Merrill Peterson here? 

Will you come forward, please, Mr. Peterson ? 


STATEMENT OF MERRILL PETERSON, LOGAN, UTAH 


Mr. Pererson. Thank you, Senator. 

I am Merrill Peterson, from Logan. 

I have two letters that I would like to read: 

Subject: Great Salt Lake National Park. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The undersigned committees of the Cache Chamber and Logan Junior Chamber 
of Commerce would like to go on record as approving and backing the proposed 
Great Salt Lake National Park. 

For the last 4 years, we have waged a vigorous water pollution abatement 
campaign on the Bear River drainage and, at present, are working jointly with 
the State water pollution board and the U.S. Public Health Service on an inter- 
state program to clean up the waters of Bear River and its tributaries which, 
in turn, will help clean up Great Salt Lake. 

We feel that along with saving for posterity the beauties and recreational 
values of a great natural resource, the proposed park will as of necessity remove 
the dangerous health hazard that the lake now presents in its highly polluted 
condition. 

It will carry a worthwhile twofold benefit to the State of Utah and we heartily 
endorse the program. 

That’s signed by the sanitation committees of the Cache Chamber 
of Commerce and the Logan Junior Chamber. 

I have another letter here from the Utah Statewide Archeological 
Society : 

DEAR SENATOR Moss: As president of the Utah State Archeological Society, I 
would like to inject the thought into this hearing of extending the proposed 
Great Salt Lake National Park several miles north to include the huge Indian 
caves that are located on the tip of Promontory Point. 

This would add greatly to the interest of the park and protect features of great 
archeological value for future posterity. 

I was very interested in Judge Call’s comment on the Indian caves. 
Promontory Mountain, the whole of the Promontory Mountain and 
the area around, is ver v rich in material of great are heological value. 
It would only take an extension of approximately 2 2 or 3 miles. The 
big caves are just to the north of where the town of Hidden Valley was 
when they were building the dikes across the lake. 
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There are caves all the way up Promontory Mountain; they are 
also rich in archeological material. And I will say this: T he two big 
caves at the end of the mountain show a stratigr aphical sequence of 
perhaps eight or ten thousand years of inhabitants. The Danger 
Cave, at Wendover, that was excavated by the University of Utah un- 
der Dr. Jennings, gave a carbon 14 date of between ten and eleven 
thousand years. And that was approximately on the same level as 
the two big caves at the end of the Promontory Mountain. So I think 
that your dating would be very similar in those caves as it is in Danger 
Cave. 

The committees of the chambers of commerce at Logan completely 
endorse the park, but not wholly the recreational facilities. We are 
interested mainly in conserving for posterity the natural beauties and 
the attraction that you have, but they do not necessarily endorse all 
of your recreational facilities that you mentioned in the proposal. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Peterson. We appre- 
ciate both of those letters. 

I would like to commend the Logan Chamber of Commerce, and the 
other interested citizens in Logan, who have been doing such a fine 
job in cleaning up the pollution on the Bear River. We were con- 
fronted with a polluted stream that was of such a nature that actually 
it was impairing the selling of products out of the area that is drained 
by the river. And the Logan Chamber of Commerce, and others in 
that city, have taken very aggressive action in getting the pollution 
cleaned up. And I hope we can get that same action going in our 
other streams in the State. 

Is Dr. Miller here? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Moss. Dr. David Miller testified in Salt Lake City, and 
made the trip with us yesterday. As we all know, he is one of our 
outstanding historians of the lake. And I thought William Miller 
might be with us here this morning. 

Is Orlando Shipley present ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Moss. I see Lynn Baker here. Lynn Baker is the treasurer 
of Weber County. 

Lynn, we'd like to hear from you, if you would come forward at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF LYNN BAKER, TREASURER, WEBER COUNTY, 
UTAH 





Mr. Baker. Senator Moss, Senator Gruening, I was, like Judge 
Call, raised on the shores of Great Salt Lake, about where that pro- 
posed road is going to come across. And it’s had quite a profound 
effect on my life, and my brother's life, and I’ve been very very inter- 
ested in this lake. 

As boys, we used to get down there and build a raft and go across 
to those islands. And my brother, I guess, quite never grew up; 
because he built one and went from southern California to Hawaii 
here about a year ago. 

I have been president of civic clubs in northern Utah, which takes 
in the seven northern counties. ‘This encompasses the’ county com- 
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missions, the chambers of commerce, Farm Bureau, civie clubs such 
as Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis and others. And at that time, in 1946, we 
proposed to the State legislature to set aside a sum of money to 
make a study of the lake for possible developments—tourist attrac- 
tions, parks, such things as that. The legislature set aside $15,000, 
and I was one of the members who served on this committee to make 
the study of the lake. Engineering data, and other possibilities, was 
gathered. And we feel, from our report, this lake has tremendous 
possibilities as far as, particularly as far as the tourist is concerned. 
I served as a member of the Motel Association here, and as chairman 
of the Tourist and Convention Committee for the chamber of com- 
merce, and as a motel operator and owner. The many, many thou- 
sands of people that come into our State, the disappointment they 
have when they find they can’t get down to the lake—the children, 
in their se hools, are told about the Great Salt Lake, salt content in it, 
they can float in it, and it’s very very disappointing to them when 
they come here and find they can’t even get down to the lake, let alone 
dangle their hands or feet or whatnot in it. And I think Senator 
Moss is to be congratulated, from that standpoint alone, in letting the 
young people of this Nation, from all States, have a chance to see the 
ig because it’s something they have read about, something they 
have heard about, somet hing they want to see, and at the present time 
they can’t do it. 

I would very heartily endorse the work of Senator Moss and the bill 
he is proposing. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Lynn. I appreciate your 
remarks. I also appreciate the study and work that you have done 
heretofore on the bill. 

There may be some who have come here, that would like to be heard, 
whose names we do not have on our list. We are glad to hear you, 
with the admonition for brevity, which I gave in the first instance. 

So I am going to ask Phil Cowley, my administrative assistant, if 
he will get your names from you. If you'd like to testify, put your 
hand up y until he comes around and puts your name on the list. 

Is Commissioner Frost, George Frost, here? I don’t see him. 

Ben Grant? 

Mr. Grant, would you come forward, please? 


STATEMENT OF BEN GRANT 


Mr. Grant. Thank you, Senator Moss, Senator Gruening. 

Senator Gruening represents one of the frontiers that boyhood 
dreams unrealized. 

Senator Moss. That’s right. 

Mr. Grant. We have the same thing here, now, I think, on one of 
our last. frontiers, such as I have seen when I was younger on Great 
Salt Lake. We could go down to Great Salt Lake and we could find 
clean water that we could ride, and we could hunt, and fish in. We 
can’t now, unless we go out here to the end of the Promontory Point. 
And these things that Judge Call spoke about, they’re all there. The 
most: ancient mountains in the world, in this part of the hemisphere, 
are in this locality. And it’s alive with Indian relics. I have found 
relics along this Willard Bay, that he spoke of. I have, in digging 
out on this bay, artifacts of ancient value. I have dascovered for 
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myself that this was a fresh-water bay at one time, strictly fresh 
water, 

Judge Call said you could swim in salt water there now. It’s pretty 
hard to. anew water has been pushed back. 

Now, there are many phases to this thing that can be taken into— 
all of them an that has been mentioned. But the fact remains this 
is the place that is to be developed. 

I forgot to mention that I represent approximately 30 people, and 
I think [ sent most of their names into you on previous correspondence, 
I have no degrees. However, I am a lay member of the American 
Military Association. I am affiliated at the Utah General Depot. I 
saw one of my old commanders here in the audience awhile ago— 
whether he left or not, he was here. But, nevertheless, he is truly 
interested, because he chose this area to live in, and when he was re- 
tired. Colonel McGarry is the name. 

Now, getting back to the one main thing, that I think this takes in 
the boundaries as they should be. Ownership of the land is beside 
the point. The fears of the railroad company, I believe, are ground- 
less. I know that they have predetermined the raising and—I’m sure, 
I don’t know that. Iam sure they have predetermined the possibility 
of the raising and the lowering of the water. Now, where the damage 
was done to their railroad, is when the wind comes through on this 
line, of the Box Elder County line, where it sweeps all the way across 
the deep water, and it carries the water in against their fill. That 
fact will remain. But the dike that will be built: from Fremont 
Island to the point, will help the railroad. It will not in any way 

jeopardize their holdings, I don’t think. In fact, my father built, 
Sead build, along with some of Brother Call’s people, one of the 
first, the first irrigation system in the northern part of Utah. And 
T had a lifetime contact with that containment and carriage of water. 

Now, the Bureau of Public Roads should be entered into this thing, 
to help support the cost. Because take a look at that map. The main 
artery running northward there is congested. We all know that. 
The roadway—you can see there’s a partial road built beginning right 
straight west of Salt Lake, goes almost to the end of Antelope Island. 
That can be built, or improved, or bring the road across the dike and 
carry it on through, and tie it in with the road that Brother Call 
mentioned, Judge Call. 

That roadway terminates—well, it doesn’t terminate. It carvies 
you through one of the busiest areas now being produced in the State 
of Utah. That road leads directly into a vital area that is being 
worked on, and it is vital to our future. The products that will be 
engineered there, and developed, are very vit: al. We're just on the 
threshold of flying through space. 

Now, that roadway—I’m bringing this in as a business, a sound 
venture. This isn’t just for conservation, or for—conservation is 
great. I mean recreation. But the possibilities there, I think, are 
tremendous, beside the point of recreation, 

Now, I have seen the east shore of the Great Salt Lake destroyed 
by civilization, and it will take a tremendous amount of money to 
bring that part of the shore back. Portions of it can be brought. In 
1929, I flew one of the first air boats that traversed the northern part 
of Willard Bay, and the Great Salt Lake. In 1929, there were not 
many air boats. And that gave us the flexibility of travel; there was 
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no restriction — We covered much of that lake. Wecame down 
clear into the area talked about. 

However, hanethe would be restricted. The dikes and the existing 

railroad already restricts boating to the extent that they can’t cross. 
Nevertheless, this area, to be develope «l there, will bring into being the 
use of cruisers. They can launch cruisers out here from either one 
of these islands, or from the point that Judge Call spoke of. Cruis- 
ers, if you have seen the docks down at Salt Lake when Saltair was 
in its prime, the many boats—there were just a few then, but the 
potential is great. If you will give them a place to launch their boats, 
where they can bring them in and have dockage—someone else men- 
tioned sieivade enterprise. Iam sure that I, for one, wouldn’t hesitate 
a minute to go in to provide dockage for boats of sizable size. 

Now, I don’t wish to take too much time, and I am off from work. 
And, as I said, I represent numerous people who think along these 
same lines that I do. 

And I was one that had a chance to swim down in Saltair when 
Saltair was at its greatest. And that was nice. But it is beyond 
being, Um afraid, because of the impoundment of every stream that 
flows into the south, east, and the north end of the river, they have 
impounded, and e us are in the making for more impoundment. 

And, as Judge Call said, the springs out here in the greater part of 
the lake, in the deepest area, are right near off the shores of the 
Fremont Island. However, that would be the area, this area that 
you've bounded by your red lines. And, as stated in the bill proper, I 
think should be wholeheartedly approved, and all of the extra curricu- 
lar, shall we say, things that are associated with this—this road would 
bring you quickly into that area [indicating|. The old caves, the old 
mounds, all of it peculiar to the likes of vacationing people. And that 
is what they’re looking for. I spent 4 years in a service station, and 
the hardest. question that was for me to answer, “How can we get to 
the Great Salt Lake?” 

You can’t get to it, unless you go down—at that time there was 
no improved road. Now, this road down the east shore, east side of 
Promontory Mountain, is improved. It’s a good road most of the way 
to the oF There’s just a few miles that isn’t hard surfaced. 

Now, I'd like to thank you, in behalf of all of the boys at the Utah 
General Depot, especially the fire department out there. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Grant. We do appreci- 
ate your coming, and telling us your views on the lake, which coincide 
greatly with mine. 

We are honored to have many re presentatives of Dav — ounty here 
today, as they came also to the hearing on Thursday. I understand 
Mr, Harold Tippetts, the recreational director of Davis C ounty, will 
more or less represent the county today. 

We would like to hear from you, Harold, if we may. 

Incidentally, I might point out that about the first of June, Tippetts 
and the other officers of Davis County arranged the tour out on the 
lake, first by train out to Promontory Point, and then by boat down 
to Fremont Island and Antelope Island, and then back by automobile 
from Antelope Island back to Farmington again; a very interesting 
day, and one in which we had a very good look at the lake. And I am 

grateful for that. 
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Mr. Tirrerts. Thank you, Senator. We appreciated your joining 
us. Here isa picture of the group that was on Charles Stoddard’s 
boat at that time. | Handing to Senator Moss. | 

Senator Moss. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD J. TIPPETTS, PLANNING DIRECTOR, 
DAVIS COUNTY, UTAH 


Mr. Tiprerrs. Senator Moss, Senator Gruening, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I am the planning director of Davis County. The statement I 
will read here today is on behalf of the Davis County Commission, 
under the signature of Clyde B. Adams, chairman, and Mr. Aldin O. 
Hayward, chairman of the recreational advisory committee. 

The residents of Davis County have a great deal of interest. in 
Antelope Island, Fremont. Island, the Great Salt Lake, and the his- 
tory, romance, mystery, and beauty of these great geographic fea- 
tures. We are vitally concerned with what the future may have in 
store and how best these great natural features might be utilized to 
the greatest benefit and enjoyment. 

The creation of a national park is predicated upon the preservation, 
protection, and interpret: ition of nation: ully significant scenic, scien- 
tific, and historic features for public use. We feel that the Great 

Salt Lake most certainly qualifies and merits the status of a national 
park. We feel, however, that the mineral potential, wildlife con- 
siderations, unlimited rec reation possibilities, and the other economic 
aspects are such that the creation of a national park may not be to the 
best interest. We have no quarrel with the National Park Service 
nor the policies they administer. On the contrary, we compliment 
them on the excellence with which they meet their responsibilities, 
and we are proud of their agency and the great. wonderlands they 
protect and preserve in this great land wherein we live. Our concern 
is the somewhat “limited use” policy this agency feels is so necessary 
to maintain high national park standards, and we wonder if perhaps 
a more lenient “multiple use” type of policy might more fully realize 
the unique potentials that exist here. 

Of recent creation, the Utah State Park Commission is an agency 
that could approach the desired goals of a national park, and at the 
same time permit other activities which would not detract from the 

“park” aspects and yet realize the other economic benefits that are 
available. The scientific and mineral benefits the Great Salt Lake 
offers were discussed somewhat at length at the hearing in Salt Lake 
on Thursday. Mr. Harold Crane, director of the Utah State Game 
and Fish Commission, pointed out that the enormous investment in 
marsh lands and waterfowl propagation must be recognized and pre- 
served. Any fresh water lake proposals or control of the lake level 
must have a maximum elevation of 4,198 feet or less. Additional 
marshland areas might be developed should the fresh water lake as- 
pect prove feasible. There is presently a small buffalo herd on 
Antelope Island, antelope and deer could be introduced, as Mr. Crane 
stated, along with chukkars and perhaps other game as well. These 
animals could then be harvested by sportsmen under some sound 
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game management policy administered by the State Fish and Game 
Department. Water activities, specifically that of boating, have 
taken the country by storm. Utah is no exception. Available waters 
pa as Utah Lake, Bear Lake, Pineview, Wanship, East Canyon, 
Strawberry, and other dams and reservoirs, are used extensively, and 
very frequently overcrowded to a point of extreme danger to the 
articipants. Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorge projects promise to 
add tremendously to the water sport areas available, but they are 
quite some distance away. West of us lies a tremendous body of 
water for boating activ ity, and it gets but very little use. Shallow- 
ness of the lake and the high salt content have been submitted as 
reasons. The small group of boating enthusiasts who have so ad- 
mirably and tenaciously strived to maintain the Salt Lake Boat 
Harbor advise us that the salt water is not, and I repeat, is not ex- 
cessively corrosive, as would be imagined. The use of catamarans 
and hydroflo boats lessens the need “for deep water, and properly 
managed water levels would eliminate this argument entirely. The 
basic deterrent to boating on the Great Salt Lake is the lack of 
launching facilities. There is simply no access to the lake. 

The islands create a certain amount of romance and mystery. They 
have a potential that might conceivably approach that of Catalina 
Island or the Florida Keys, with the proper management. Broad 
expanses of beach with clean sand—in this regard, we found a depth 
in excess of 5 feet at the north end of Ante slope Island, of this oolite 
sand, Senator. 

Broad expanses of beach with clean sand, picturesque bays and in- 
lets, fanciful rock formations, crags and peaks, unlimited expanses 
suitable for saddle horse trails, hiking trails, camping, archery, golf, 
tennis, sunbathing and beach activities, sat water bathing, and many, 
many other outdoor recreational activities. 

Many of these things would be permitted in a national park; how- 
ever, others would not. Certainly these, as well as other activities 
not mentioned, might be permitted i in a State park. We must, how- 
ever, face the fac ts. The State park commission is young, has a very 
commendable land ac quisition program underway, and in all prob- 
ability, has a commitment for each and every dollar that the State 
legislature may be able to provide. While we feel strongly that the 
development of the Great Salt Lake is equal to or of greater import 
than any project the State park commission presently supports, we 
would hesitate to burden them with the Great Salt Lake develop- 
ment if it should prove to the severe detriment of other proposed 
projects, or that it might tend to “spread too thin” this fine young 
agency. We would hope and encourage the State legislature to care- 
fully weigh the situation and merits of the Great Sait Lake develop- 
ment as an addition to, rather than as a possible replacement of, 
present projects for the State park commission. 

Possibly the most desirable arrangement would be the creation of 
a national recreation area, with Federal participation because of 
the national importance of the site, but with possible State park 
or Great Salt Lake park authority to ‘administer or operate on a State 
level to permit the multiuse interests. 
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Before any development can be considered, the pollution of the 
Great Salt Lake must cease. We are proud that Davis County has 
taken the necessary steps to end this situation, We are proud that 
our neighbor counties along with the Wasatch front have done like- 
wise. We are pleased that Salt Lake City has plans completed for 
sewage treatment. We hope and encourage them to give this project 
top priority. We are pleased that the State health oS is 
presently reviewing the situation of industrial waste. We feel con- 
fident that the fine industries of our State will expend every effort 
to end this tragic practice of lake pollution. 

Now, in summary, we believe the engineering estimates from the 
various State agencies, with regard to costs of roads, initial accom- 
modations, water supply and availability, and sewer facility and 
av ailability are reasonable and attainable. We believe the general 
area as proposed by * national park bill is desirable, but need not 
be limited as such if a national recreation area can be established. 
And this, we feel, it salah even be expanded. We would desire the 
maximum of use in the Thultipurpose concept, We would encourage 
Federal and State cooperation and participation, with State adminis- 
tration. We would encourage posthaste initial construction action, in 
that the present low water situation be used to advantage in connec- 
tion with construction purposes. We would encourage immediate ac- 
tion on the pollution of the Great Salt Lake. We feel that the north 
end of Antelope Island should be the initial focal point of develop- 
ment. because of the nearness of utilities and minimum initial devel- 
opment costs, but we desire to point out that the requirements of 
proper economic benefit and utilization make it mandatory that the 
entire lake and environs be carefully analyzed and developed to the 
maximum. 

We compliment you, Senator Moss, for the forthright approach you 
have made to the Great Salt Lake problem. We appreciate that you 
are not necessarily committed to a national park status, but are com- 
mitted to a proper development of a feature of State and National 
import. Possibly no other feature of our State has the built-in ad- 
vertising feature as does the Great Sale Lake. Every education sys- 
tem in the world advertises our salt sea, yet today the lack of facilities 
is destroying it as a tourist destination. We join with you in the 
hope that these heari ings, along with the efforts of many others over 
a period of many years, will result in the end of, as Dr. Cottom posed 
it yesterday, or rather Thursday, 113 years of poor management of a 
fine resource. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Harold. That’s an excellent 
statement, and I know that you and the other officers of Davis Coun- 
ty have done a great deal of work on this problem, and given it great 
study. So we are glad to have your recommendations. 

I have just rec eived this telegram from J. Stewart Williams, dean 
of the Utah State University, saying that he is unable to be here this 
morning to testify, but says, in part, “I feel sure the geological at- 
tractions of a Great Salt Lake park would be equal to those of any 
of our existing parks, also that the development of such a park would 
be of great value to Utah.” 
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We will put this telegram in the record: 

LOGAN, UTAH, November 12, 1960. 
Senator Frank E. Moss, 
Room 203, Federal Building, 
Ogden, Utah: 

Regret my inability to attend the hearings this morning but the press of uni- 
versity business between out-of-State trips makes it impossible for me to do so. 
I feel sure the geological attractions of a Great Salt Lake park would be equal 
to those of any of our existing parks, also that the development of such a park 
would be of great value to Utah. 

J. STEWART WILLIAMS, Utah State University. 


We will now hear Mr. Frank Tinker. You may proceed. 
STATEMENT OF FRANK TINKER 


Mr. Tinker. My name is Frank Tinker. Iam a writer here in the 
local area, and I represent, actually, no one. I think I speak with 
the sympathy of several well-known groups—the American Nature 
Soe lety, for whom I have done some work; the Audubon Society. 
Mr. Carithers will testify to my contributions. 

Now my point is by way of summary, I think, in that you have 
opened a question here, although you have a limited area under pro- 
posal, you are going to affect, ‘of course, the entire body of water. 

Now my concern partic ularly is of this island to the far north there, 
the Gunnison Island. I will show you why here [referring to photo- 
graphs}. 

This 1 is one of the approximately three places in the country where 
the great white pelican, which is our largest water bird—having a 
wingspread of about 9 feet—can nest. Those you have now, Sen: itor, 
are the pictures of the caves. There was much talk about them. I 
thought you might like to see them. 

Senator Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Trnxer. The northern caves up there. 

The use of this island for a rookery for the pelicans is entirely de- 
pendent upon the water level around it. Now there’s been the talk 
of building a dike, of course, and the regulation of the water thereby. 
If the water level falls around Gunnison Island, its usage, its value 
as a rookery for these pelicans, is entirely removed. Because it’s based, 
of course, on the fact that the predators, the natural predators of 
these birds, cannot make it across there. Now Bird Island and Car- 
rington Island to the south—I don’t know whether you noticed it as 
you flew over yesterday, or not—but also being a pilot for an airline 
nearby here, I have gone over the lake many times and found the 
water entirely absent there, and the mainland entirely connected with 
Carrington and Bird Islands. So those islands are no longer useful 
for natural rookeries for these birds. 

Well, that is, as say, my main point there. 

There are others, however, which have to do with the same thing. 
The caves have been mentioned, I think very well, by Judge (¢ ‘all. 
They all have value. But I should like to point out one thing there. 
In several cases here, it has been referred to that these things are, 
after all, here. The question arises why they have not been visited 
so far. W ell, the national park, by being created, of course, would 
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give an impetus to the people who would like to see them. It would 
naturally arouse talk, and so forth. In my work of writing, I’ve tried 
to arouse interest nationwide in the Great Salt Lake, and I have come 
across a very curious, perhaps understandable, reluctance on the part 
of the State authorities here, the local authorities, even to assist me, 
for instance, in getting photographs. I had to go out and take my 
own photographs, because the State publicity council had no photo- 
graphs of the Great Salt Lake. And in this respect, of course, I am 
very much interested in getting a national movement going in that 
regard. 

But as to the caves, specifically, I think a person now who wanted 
to visit them would have a difficult time, because the road, as the judge 
has said, is very good, but unfortunately the Southern Pacific has 
closed off the road, loc ked it, by means of a gate. And I had to break 
their lock in order to obtain access to the caves up there, to get the 
pictures you have just seen. I will pay for the lock, by the way—75 
cents, I think. 

This is just all by way of pointing out here that without some kind 
of an impetus, as you have given here, I doubt very much, having 
worked at it from a very prac tical sense, ‘that the State will doa great 
deal about promoting these natural attractions. On the other hand, 
I would like to enlarge on Mr. Peterson’s notes there, in that your 
actual interest here, as far as the organization to which I referred is 
concerned, I think is in the natural aspects of the lake, its wildlife 
or its, at least its archeological, geological features, and extending 
the national park interest into recreational fields would be quite ex- 
pensive, and I think fairly unnecessary, because the same things are 
available, that is, recreational wise, from other State agencies in other 
areas. Now, for instance, the National Rifle Association has proposed 
putting in a shooting range out there. I might point out that shooting 
ranges are available in many places nearby. There’s a gun club there; 
there’s a gun in Ogden; there are several of them along the sides 
of the lake. I doubt very much that people would come ‘here, par- 
ticularly tourists, and bring guns, for the specific purposes of using 
this part of the recreation area, or the park. On the other hand, many 
people will come here and not have a chance to see the lake because, 
as pointed out, there is no good place to see it. 

Now this extends also to boating. Boating has not been neglected 
nearby here, because there were no facilities. There is access to the 
lake. There was much talk, for instance, when Little Valley was built, 
that this would be an excellent harbor in the future for the use of 
boats. Little Valley now lies, of course, absolutely uninhabited. There 
are a few boats there belonging to the Southern Pacific. But there 
is an excellent harbor, whic h. if anyone actually wanted to, he could 
use for launching of boats, I suppose with the permission of the com- 
pany, and perhaps later with the help of the State. 

My point is that the State has done nothing toward actually taking 
over at Little Valley, and I’m not sure that the Federal Government 
has any business doing so either. 

Let’s keep in mind, of course, the fact that taxes are bound to rise 
under the new administration. Let’s not go too far astray. 

We have gone into the boating. The “hunting comes in the same 
aspect. I hate to criticize all of the suggestions that have been made 
here, but I still would like to return to the fact that your main interest 
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here is in the archeological features, the natural features, rather than 
trying to promote an overall recreational use of a very limited area, 
which can be duplicated elsewhere with no danger, with no damage, 
you might say, of the natural features. 

Hunting comes into the same thing. With all due — to Mr. 
Crane, chukker partridges have been planted in many areas; they can 
be hunted in many other areas. I think a Park Suareied area should 
be inviolate, because it is, as it says, a park; it is not a hunting range, 
it is not a target range. 

As far as swimming goes, I would advocate and urge the same 
conservative approach to it. It’s true that fresh water can be brought 
into there, but I would urge the committee to get a good engineer’s 
report as to whether or not this water would ever, w ith the shoreline 
you have, be suitable for swimming, regardless of the type of water 
you have there. Because the shoreline, as you probably have seen 
flying over, is very, by nature, polluted; it is salty, it is muddy, it is not 

conducive to swimming, as such, certainly as beach sport as we 
know it. 

I think that about summarizes the points I have made. Listening 
here, there is just one point—I am not sure that I’m sticking anyone’s 
neck out here, but there’s been quite a bit of talk about sewage disposal 
as a prevention of the pollution of the lake. I would like, if I could, 
to get an answer here, having missed the session in Salt Lake City, 
to the question if this were made a national park does the National 
Park Service have the authority, or the means, to enforce that author- 
ity, to prevent sewage being poured into the lake, or any part of a 
park? And would they do so/ 

Could Task the National Park Service representative here that 
question ! ¢ 

Senator Moss. Well, that would be a legal question. I am not sure 
of the answer. If part of it were created as a national park, that 
is owned by the Federal Government, of course, would be preserved, 
people excluded, whatever management they wanted on it. But as 
to the water that flows and comes in there, I am net sure that they 
could reach out and actually control external conditions. However, 
it has been pointed out that we now have a State statute that, if it’s 
enforced, we can do on a State level, for pollution control, what you 
are asking about on a Federal control. And we were quite encouraged 
by the testimony given by Mr. Thatcher down at the meeting in Salt 
Lake City. indicating that the State is moving, at last, in some of these 
areas, and will have the pollution under control shortly. 

Mr. Tinker. Well, my conclusion, then, I think I have made my 
point that the organization to which I referred, which I’m sure will 
be glad to submit a letter to you if you'd like them, that is, the Audu- 
bon Societ y, the American Nature Society, the Pack Foundation, and 
so forth, their concern would be simply with the birds on Gunnison 
Island, whether or not this loweri ing of the water would affect them, 
and also probably urging you to consider the park as a park and not 
as an overall recreational area 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Tinker. These photo- 
graphs are fascinating. May we have these as part of the files? 

Mr. Tinker. Yes, keep them. 

Senator Moss. Especially the ones of the birds. I find it most in- 
teresting, and certainly they will add a great deal to our study. 
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We have written to the large national societies and asked them to 
comment, and some of them have responded. All the communications 
will appe ar later in the record. 

Senator Moss. Richard Campbell. Would you give us your name 
and your address, and then you may begin. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD CAMPBELL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Campse.y. I am Richard Campbell, 169 North State, Salt Lake 
City. 

I have had the opportunity of being able to travel through Alaska; 
it’s a great State. I have also had the opportunity of being able 
to travel throughout the Great Lakes, to see Lake Superior and Lake 
Ontario. But the Great Salt Lake, when viewed from Fremont 
Island, Antelope Island, and any other points, has the equal beauty 
of any other place that is on the Western Hemisphere. And I be- 
lieve definitely that something should be done with Salt Lake; but 
to the effect that it should become a national park, or not, I have 
my reservations, for this reason: According to the constitution of the 
State of Utah, the profit which comes off of Salt Lake is to be used for 
educational purposes. And with this proposed national park going 
through, that would mean that 14 percent of the area, or a great. deal 
of the profit, would be lost. Now, also, when a person will come in 
from Portland or Seattle by way of U.S. 30, you will notice in the 
area the monument, by the road, that tells about the Golden Spike. 
But as you look down through the valley, through Fremont Moun- 
tain, you will find there is an excellent roadbed. And with slightly 
more work, putting possibly a buildup across from, it would be Little 
Valley over to Fremont Island, and then there is a very shallow ridge 
which goes from Fremont Island right to Antelope Island. And 
I was just talking to a gentleman, and I understand that that’s phys- 
ical now. Is that not so? 

Senator Moss. It doesn’t go to Antelope, but it goes from Fremont 
over to the shoreline. There is a sand bar exposed right over to the 
Svracuse area. 

Mr. Camppetyi. Yes. Well, that’s the testimony we got down in 
Salt Lake also. 

But if a road were built through there, this would do several things. 
It would take a lot of your heavy traflic off of the already crowded 
roads which are already here, and would provide an exc ellent means 
for a transportation to get to the Great Salt Lake. 

Then also down at Salt Lake it was mentioned that possibly the 
Jordan River may have dikes in it, and it would continue on along 
up to where Syracuse is, and then drain into the lake. And according 
to the testimony of the engineer there—I don’t remember if it was 
during the session, or after—but it was stated that in approximately 
3 years the saline solution which is contained within this area would 
be washed out and flushed. In other words, we’d have the same con- 
dition which they did over in the Holy Land. They took an area 
that was dead, and salty, and washed it out, now they have good 
fertile country. Doing the same here, you would have a good ‘lake 
for fish, you'd have w ildlife; and then if you wanted to go for a swim 
in salt, just cross the lake and there you are, cross the highway or 
the road. 
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And T definitely believe the Great Salt Lake has great potential; 
and we should, as citizens of the State of Utah, consider the different 
proposals that are given, and then act accordingly. But we should 
also protect our rights, and protect our sc hools, because without 
schools we cannot advance, and it takes money to advance. 

And this is my testimony, and I bear it to you. Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. It is true 
that the State school system receives the royalties on the minerals 
that are in the lake, those that are extracted. 

Mr. Gale Sanders. 

It is wood to see you again, Mr. Sanders. Your father was with 
us yesterd: iy, and we enjoyed having him very much. 


STATEMENT OF GALE SANDERS, REPRESENTING THE SANDERS 
BRINE SHRIMP CO. 


Mr. Sanpers. Senator Moss, Senator Gruening, ladies and gentle- 
men, my name is Gale Sanders. I represent the S: anders Brine Shrimp 
Co. My father and myself and my brother-in-law, Kenneth Allen, 
have been working with one of the natural resources of the Great 

Salt Lake for approximately the past 10 years. We have covered 
the entire Great Salt Lake, either by foot, jeep or airboat, and, of 
course, we have a great and vital interest in this Great Salt Lake. I 
don’t think anyone would be more aware of the beauties of the lake 
than we have seen. In fact, many times I wished that I could have 
had the whole world there to see the same sights that I have seen on 
that lake. 

Our main interest, of course, is that we have spent the past 10 
years in developing a business, which has had many hardships, many 
ups and downs. We have gathered—I don’t know how many of you 
are aware of the amount of shrimp that live in this Great Salt Lake. 
Many do not realize, do not believe, that anything could live in that 
salt water. However, there is a shrimp that grows in Salt Lake, 
and I suppose it has been there since the lake has existed. I don’t 
know what the research has shown. 

But we have developed methods and means of gathering the shrimp, 
cleaning it, processing it, and freezing it. We ship it “all over the 
United States, we ship it into Canada, and we have shipped it over 
to Hawaii, as a frozen fish food for tropical fish, and for other foods, 
mostly tropical fish. 

Now, the areas in which I am greatest concerned is on the east 
shore of the lake. We do most of our work through the, what is 
labeled there the Farmington Bay, Farmington Bay Bird Refuge, 
over through the Ogden Bay and through that are: 

When we first started our business, the lake level was higher, we 
used to be able to go below Syracuse by truck and go out and gather 
shrimp there. I might mention we have pulled many tourists out 
of the mud who have tried to go down and see the Great Salt Lake 
and didn’t know how to get there. They drove down by Syracuse, 
wasn’t aware of the conditions, drove off the road, and their car 
goes clear over the running boards almost. 

But most of our work concerns that area, as far as gathering the 
shrimp. Now, since the lake has dropped to a lower level, we have 
gone to using airboats to get out into the lake. We have a fleet of 
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three airboats which we use. We live on the lake nearly the entire 
summer season, when the shrimp are plentiful there. 

Now, as far as the proposed diking is concerned, I am quite sure, 
as far as our shrimp Snckasts it would put us out of business. Of 
course, that’s our main concern. I would like to state, however, that 
I would be very much in favor of having the people of the world see 
our lake. I don’t think anyone enjoys it more than I do, or appre- 
ciates it more than I do. “However, where the dikes are proposed 
at present, of course, we can’t be positive, but it would be my opinion 
from our observation over the years of this shrimp, that it would put 
us out of the shrimp business, ‘which we have worked 10 years—and, 
believe me, it’s been very difficult work—much money, much time, much 
experime nting. It took us many years to develop t this business to 
find out how to g eather this shrimp, how to clean it, how to utilize this 
resource of the lake. 

Now, we have to gather it in shallow water. Where we gather it, 
we do most of our gathering by being out in the water and getting it 
personally, putting | it in our boats and bri inging it back, and so forth, 
I am not going to go into the details of our business. But it is our 
opinion that with these proposed dikes, we would not be able to gather 

shrimp in this area. 

Now, to the west of this area, the lake drops off rather sharply, it’s 
quite deep, and with our present means we would be unable to gather 
on the west side of Antelope Island, and through there. 

Now, I am not sure what provisions will be made in the proposed 
bill to protect existing businesses that are established there. I would 
like to ask that question at this time, What provisions nei be made? 

Senator Moss. Well, of course, that is the thing thai we will have to 
find out, and try to draft a bill accordingly. As I told you in Salt 
Lake City, I wasn’t really aware of your business when this bill was 
drafted, and was fascinated to learn that you have built it up as you 
have, and that these brine shrimp are shipped all over the country, 
and even outside of the United States. And certainly to the extent 
that existing enterprise can be protected, I think it should be protected. 
That is something we will have to know about. Now that we know 
about your business, and where you do it, our study will have to in- 
clude what provision can be made so that you may continue with the 
business and_not. be injured, if that’s at all possible. Sometimes, of 
course, it isn’t possible. But to the extent it’s possible, certainly you 
should be protected. 

Mr. Sanpers. I think that would complete my testimony, unless 
you would have any other questions that I might answer concerning 
the lake, and our activities out there. 

Senator Moss. I have no further questions. Thank you, Gale. 

Senator Gruentnea. Id like to ask a question. 

Senator Moss. Yes, Senator Gruening. 

Senator GRUENING. Who discovered the use of this shrimp for the 
purpose it is being used ? 

Mr. Sanpers. W ell, I might tell you how it was discovered. We 
have been interested in tropical fish for some time. My father and 
I used to go down below the Syracuse area and gather shrimp to bring 
home to feed our own fish. We had a small hatcher y. And my father 
wrote an article to a national aquarium magazine concerning the 
natural food here, the accessibility of food for feeding our fish, and 
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how well they did on it. About a month later we began to get letters 
from various areas of the country as to why didn’t we pac ckage this 
food and make it available for other people. We had never thought 
of it before, it was more or less accidental that we thought of the 
business. And from that point, we began to develop means ‘of gather- 
ing it, and processing it, and I can tell you it has been many, many 
hours of disappointment and hard work to find a means of gathering 
it and cleaning it. 

Speaking of cleaning it, it’s one other comment I wanted to make. 
When we go out in our boats, we have to drive by the area where Salt 
Lake City ‘dumps thei ir sewage and waste, industrial waste. For about 
three or four blocks there we have to hold our nose and ignore the 
little outlet there. We have been vitally concerned. I think it affects 
the shrimp, definitely. But where we gather, we usually go almost— 
well, it varies where we gather our shrimp—but it’s farther north. 
And I would be very much in favor of seeing that lake cleaned up. 
Because we have seen the sewage and the waste not just contained in 
the Farmington Bay area, bul almost in any area of the lake we have 
been, clear over up in the northern part, and the western shores, we 
have seen evidence of industrial waste and sewage. So it spreads 
throughout the Jake, and that would definitely have to be taken 
care of. 

Senator Moss. Gale, tell us how big those shrimp are. 

Mr. Sanprrs. The shrimp—one other thought. Speaking of this 
sand that you mentioned, the sand that exists there, if you are refer- 
ring to the small, round sand, Mr. Tippetts, is the waste of the shrimp 
which has been encrusted from minerals of the lake. Now, if this 
sand is put in fresh water, it dissolves, you no longer have sand. You 
will be safe for your sandy shores on the west side, where the water 
is salty. But on the east shore, if you made a fresh-water lake out 
of it, the fresh water would dissolve all the sand. That’s what the 
sand is. 

Senator Moss. nd how big are the shrimp? 

Mr. Sanpers. The shrimp, itself, many of you have probably no- 
ticed it if you have been swimming in various areas of the lake. It’s 
a small shrimp. The adult size, including the tail, would probably 
be about three-eighths of an inch long. 

Senator Moss. Thank you. 

Senator Gruenine. You h: ave really created a new industry, you 
have done some industrial pioneering with a resource that existed 
but was not utilized, and you have made it available; and you have 
helped promote other incidental industries, such as the fish aquarium 
industry, and I think you are to be very much commended. And I 
hope that nothing will be done to destroy this industry. 

Mr. Sanpers. I appreciate that comment. It’s a great resource on 
the Great Salt Lake. We enjoy it. 

Senator Moss. I concur most heartily with what Senator Gruening 
says. Your father gave us a very eloquent, rather moving testimony 
Thursday, about the beauties of’ the in. And I am sure that he 


loves it very deeply, and feels as you do about it. 
Mr. Sanpers. I will send you a letter stating our position further. 
Senator Moss. Fine, thank you. And it will be included in the 
record. 
Mr. Sanpers. Thank you. 
Senator Moss. Stan Diriaghoun will be next. 
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128 
STATEMENT OF STAN STRINGHAM 


Mr. Srrincuam. One of the things that I think all of us want to 
realize is that the interest in the lake, and its development, has been 
unong all of the people of the State for many, many years. It isn’t 
a new thing, it isn’t a recent thing. I have ‘read dozens of various 
theories of the w ay the lake should be developed, and the way it should 
be promoted. I don’t believe there’s any question but what, with a 
proper instigation of a foundation to work from, there are those in- 
terests, financial interests, representing the greater financial interests 
in the State, who would be very happy to devote their time and money 
to the proper development of the island. 

Now, there are two things that J think have been overlooked almost 
completely here, or I haven’t heard them. One ts, there are two = 
most immovable forces that are beyond the control of you and I, but 
they seem to be going to work over a generation, and over a century 
of time, that the ‘people have been here in the State. One is the grad- 
ual recession of the lake. It las been mentioned, but why? Now, back 
into the areas of the mountains, we are constantly building dams, and 
we are retaining back here the water that formerly ran into the lake in 
floods in the springtime. This raised the level of the lake. And I 
remember back in 1930, when L first crossed over onto the lake, at this 
point here [indicating], 1 had to run across the lake in water about 
that deep [indicating |. 

Senator Grurninc. You might identify, when you say “this point 
here”—it is diffeult for the record to visualize. 

Mr. Srrincuam. On the southern end of the island. 

Senator Gru ENING. Antelope Island, 

Mr. Srrincuam. And at that point, there are old landings that 
have been built into the island, that were at Jeast as high as this level 
up there [indic: @|, 15 to 20 feet above the water level at that time, 
where they used to ship their sheep and cattle off from the island. 
The water, since that time, has receded down that much, the whole 
level of the whole lake. 

Now, this is one thing that is going on. The other is the great 
increase of population. And, of course, we are all hearing a great deal 
about explosion population, and no doubt it’s a problem ‘that we must 
face. Brigham Young, way back in the early days, did predict—and 
probably wisely—that at one time this whole v: alley would be filled 
With population. Homes, of course, they must have. 

Now, whenever we t: ake away from what little land Utah has, to 
use in the way of industrial development and home development, 
we are, to that extent, limiting the size and growth and the turnover 
of the capital in the State of Utah. When we turn around and realize 
the present amount of—you gave it at the beginning of the meeting. 

Senator Moss. Seventy-four percent Federal. 

Mr, Srrincitam. Seventy-four percent of our land is’ presently 
under Federal control. Now each time we devote another additional 
group of our land, and turn it to Federal control, we lose that much 
that goes over in the possible taxation, for development of the State. 

In here, this whole bay has gradually, whether we like it or not, 
and whether it eliminates the “shrimp eventually —and that is not 
meant that I want to see the shrimp eliminated. I don’t. Because 
I’m sure that if it is eliminated eventually here, by drying up, it will 
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still be available on, across, and around many other parts of the bay, 
going way up several dozens of miles. 

Now, this is the area that is beginning to dry out, in spite of any- 
thing that man or anyone else is doing. 

Senator GRUENING. Please identify it, when you say “this area.” 

Mr. Srrincuam. This area as shown here, about where your diking 
will come across from Syracuse, and the proposed road there. And 
all down to the south end of the island where this sand bar that comes 
out across here, shows a natural barrier at that point to restrict the 
lake. 

Now, this will eventually become dry. However. there is one river 
that comes up from the Utah Lake, comes into here | indicating |. 
There are several of the smaller rivers that run from the east, that 
come into there, and are used mainly for the carrying away of the 
sewage, and for serving the purpose of supplying water, culinary and 
whatever farming is done. Most of the farming in here is rapidly 
disappearing, because of the lack of water, and the extreme necessity 
for the use of water in culinary purposes. 

Now, then, here are two things that are marching, we cannot stop: 
One is the increase in population, the other is the lack and the retard- 
ing of the water into the mountains behind, which is being used in 
culinary , and never gets to the lake, and in flood proportions. 

So this part, we must recognize that has been going on for some 
time, will probably continue to go on, and will eventually become 
perfectly dry, 

Now, if this land is put into Federal domination, or dominion, it 
then becomes nontaxable as far as Davis County and the south end 
of Weber County—well, Weber wouldn’t be affected—and the north 
end of Salt Lake County. If it’s kept on the State rolls, it will be 
available for development. And in taking this and measuring it off, 
there are a hundred square miles of land that would be made available 
for future development in the building of huge plants that the future 
will come to bring. We have alre: vy” seen many of them in the way 
of the chemical, “the electronics, the explosive type of things, the 
rocketry plants. And all of these things are only in their infane v, 
as we Inust recognize when we start to go into the foreign countries. 

So if that is to be the case, it’s certainly advisable that this land 
be left to be developed for the State, and to be used in that kind of 
development. And it would bring into the State hundreds of thou- 
sands, and millions of dollars of taxable operating industries. 

Now, I am going to make a very radical proposal, only for your 
consideration. And I recognize that this is entirely radical, from 
what has been proposed there, although it very much comes into what 
was suggested by the Davis County director. And that is that if the 
Federal, in some way, could use a part of the south end of the island 
asa Federal development, and build the roads into there, and the State 
take the north end of the island and build this road across from 
Syracuse here [indicating], then leave all of the rest of the island for 
private development—the east part of the island is definitely not. going 
to be developed for scenic use, because that part of the lake will dry 
up, and continue to dry up, as it now is practically all dried up. So 
the fresh water that’s available all around the island could be brought 
to concentrated points on the island and made available for the future 
development. And I’m sure that the private capital in the State 
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could develop the rest of it much as our lagoon is, and include with 
it many other things as boating, that’s been mentioned, and zoos, which 
would preserve the buffalo life and other life that they would care 
to bring over there. And then they would have many of the other 
places available so that people would have access that come to Utah, 
And while this would at this time only include this part of the dev ‘lop- 
ment—it’s the island that we are speaking of, that 1s to be developed— 
these things that go on across can come later. And nearly everything 
must be done in steps, anyway. Then whether it wonld eliminate ¥ 
arguments relative to the rising and lowering of the water, and 
some future time it would prove a feasible thing, then it could be po 
and this be made into a fresh-water bay, fine. Put at that time, if 
this were done here [indicating], then it would not in any way infringe 
on the development of any park, : and it would definitely he Ip to foster 
the development of the tourist trade, and the development of recrea- 
tion throughout this whole area, and doing it in ea very much more 
cheaply developed cost manner, and preserve to the State, and to 
Davis County particularly, this hundred square miles of land that 
can be developed commercially. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Stan. You have given us a 
lot to think about. Certainly your premise about the lake gr an 
drying up seems to be logical, as we impound more and more of th 
water back in the mountains. However, we are not entirely certain 
that that is so. The lake has been through a num! er of cycles. It 
has gone down to a very low ebb—never quite as low as this year, but 
it has gone down, then come back, and become very high again. We 
have three such great cycles in our recorded history since the first 
settlers came here, and we don’t know. Although we are in the bot- 
tom of a low cycle now, we may have a comeback of considerable 
volume in the lake, even with the increasing impoundments of our 
water in the mountains. So that is something that geologically, and 
engineeringwise, we are going to have to try to find some answers to. 

Mr. Strincnam. My only qualification for talking was the fact that 
my grandfather built the first home on the east side of the island, and 
claimed it in the name of the church. 

Senator Moss. And I have been there. It’s still standing, and I 
suppose is one of the oldest inhabited houses still being used for the 
purpose for which it was built. And there is a fine ranch on that 
island. 

Bartley Lowder is our next. witness. 
Bartley, would you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT OF BARTLEY LOWDER, OGDEN, UTAH, REPRESENTING 
THE GREAT SALT LAKE COMPACT 


Mr. Lowper. My name is Bartley L. Lowder, 1540 Cahoon, Ogden, 
Utah, and I represent a private group by the name of the ¢ Treat Salt 
Lake Compact. My purpose today is to bring out a few viewpoints 
we have regarding ‘the orderly development of the Great Salt Lake 
bill and park that. is proposed by Senator Moss, which we feel is a 
very noteworthy stride in the realization of the project. 

I became interested in the Great Salt Lake at the time the Southern 
Pacific Railroad proposed the present $50 million fill across which the 
railroad now travels. I was in the Navy at that time, and we had 
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some inquiries as to the methods, best methods, the measurement of 
the area of where the fill is now, and north. They had proposed it go 
farther north. We formed a company by the name of the ¢ Ogde mn 
Mariners Club, and performed 75 soundings for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, that were passed on to Morvison-KXnudsen, who later made, 
of course, the final engineering and the $50 million project which 
isa realiz: ution today. 

Now, it’s our thinking that when you see, adjacent to a project— 
the State appropriated $15,000 for the study that was made to study 
the feasibility of this project, and they have found that it is abso- 
lutely feasible, and there is nothing out there caeenen at all. And 
it’s our thinking, again, that if private industry, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, can put up $50 million and make that a realization, then 
certainly the complete people in the 50 States of the United States 
can somehow raise the sum of 15 million to carry through the proposed 
dike. 

Now, I might say, we are not in favor, we are reserving our opinion 
on this Syracuse ing it’s our thinking that if private interests, or 
any certain segment of the State, gets going off in a different direction, 
then we'll end up not realizing the complete, the complete project. 
We are in fi iwor—this came to our attention by an old pioneer in Bear 
River City, by the name of Bernard Hansen, of the proposed dike 
from Promontory to Fremont and Antelope. 

Now, the problem that exists, we have a plan of—I appreciate the 
comment Mr. Stringham made there, because I’ve read the articles 
in the paper, and I have seen the ideas people have. But I haven’t yet 
found anybody that can come up with an idea of how to realize the 
money to put the project over, and that’s what we are all going to 
get to before it’s done. 

One of the State senators owns a half interest in this Gunnison 
Island up there, or Cub Island. talked with him yesterday, and he 
states that the State has no kind of money that would even touch the 
project, available at thistime. And so we get back to how can we best 
come up with the money for the project? Now, that gets, then, you 
get. back to a! here are vou going to put the mortage if you raise 
the money?” Then vou get back to the people that owns these islands, 
and you get—here, you have the Bamberger-Dooly group own the 
Antelope Island, with the exception of maybe a half section or so. 
The Fremont Island, the interest that the Geaaece has generated 
caused a property change there within the last 3 weeks. The Granite 
Furniture group picked up—they have either picked up options, or 
they have picked up the lease that exists with Mr. Stoddard, who 
owns it now. 

Dale Adams, in Layton, of course, owns the Promontory Point, or 
the big share of it. 

Now, our opinion is this: We have nothing—we don’t feel that any 
further progress can be made until someone, in other words these peo- 
ple, here have taken—it appears now we haven’t anything in writing to 
subst: avs ite this, but these people that own the big island are taking 
the “wait and see” attitude. And possibly that would be what you 
vould encounter in the other situation. 

So it’s our thinking that the Government—I don’t believe, I know 
that the State would never put up, would bond the State to pick up the 
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islands so anyone could go ahead with a promotion plan to raise the 
money to put the dikes in. 

Now, the dike can be paid at a very nominal fee. Anyone that 
travels around the country, that’s been over Golden Gate Bridge and 
the Oakland Bay Bridge, and numerous other bridges in the big cities, 
know that they are a very feasible investment as far as the money is 
concerned. 

So we suggest and endorse the toll road situation for the develop- 
ment of the road. In other words, as soon as the road is made, the 
tourists are going to start returning money by, well, whatever the fee 
would be feasible to amortize your investment. Then, as Mr. String- 
ham stated, private industry should only be allowed to step in here as 
far as they want to. Now, in other words we get, lots of times we get 
some good thoughts out of private industry, but lots of times they are 
the last ones to come up with the money to put something over with, 
It’s our feeling that the Government, or some method of recommenda- 
tion by the Government, should pick up the ownership of these is- 
lands, and then either on a lease basis or a sale basis, back on a limited 
time of accomplishment, sell back to the private interests. For in- 
stance, if somebody out here wanted to develop anything on Antelope 
Island, if the Government had ownership they would make it, either 
lease it to them on a long term, or sell it to them on 2 condition that 
they would, within a certain, say, 6-month period, begin construction, 
or a 12-month period begin construction. And if they didn’t, then it 
meaia revert back to the ownership. As the young man said here, the 
State and the schools would realize the benelits from the project. 

We have a development plan, a private development plan of our 
own, but we wouldn’ t—reserving, watching the situation develop. 

We appreciate the interest that is shown, and we feel that many 
people are interested in it. And we think that it’s a very worthwhile 
bill that is being considered at this time. 

Senator Moss. Thank vou very much, Bart. We appreciate that. 

We have time for one more witness, and we have David Welling, 
who has the Welling Travel Agency. Dave made a very excellent 
speech about development of the lake at one time. I had the honor 
of putting it in the Congressional Record. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WELLING 


Mr. Wetirne. Senator Moss, Senator Gruening, I’m a be bit 
sorry, today, that I can’t speak officially for any group. I did the 
first work, I believe, on the Antelope Island State Park idea, as a 
chairman of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce Tourist Committee, 
and then as vice president of the Associated Civic Clubs of Northern 
Utah. We have strongly favored some development for the lake. 
However, today I am reduced to speaking only for the Dmeocrats— 
who have written it into their platform, in W eber C ounty, that they 
very strongly favor this development—and as a private citizen. And 
as a private citizen, I moved a short time ago to try to stop another 
development. You recall when the Governor and Senator Bennett 
and Mr. Fabian released to the papers that they wanted to get some 
help to restore } Saltair, I sent a telegram to them urging them to aban- 
don Saltair’s ne in favor of de ‘veloping the recreational pos- 
sibilities of Antelope Island. And this was in the papers a little at 
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that time, and I can submit it, I believe, for the record, if it’s at all 
desirable. 

Subsequently, we have seen an official move in Utah to move away 
from Saltair, and to move toward Antelope Island, which is, I feel, 
amove in the right direction. 

Now, we started thinking in terms of a State park, and then Sen: ae 
Frank Moss came up with the wonderful idea of making it into « 
national park. And I believe that this has a great deal of merit, tg 

cause there are three-quarters of a million people in Utah who cannot 
use the lake, who cannot play on it, who cannot get. close to it, unless 
they hunt ducks, as I hope to do this afternoon. The duck hunters 
enjoy the marshes, wonderful marshes, 60 miles of them, from Ante- 
lope Island on down to Bear River Refuge. But the people of Utah 
cannot enjoy the lake, because they don’t have access to deep water. 

Now, the tourists who come to Utah are in the same position. And 
I have been in the tourist business, of course, for 12 years, and I am 
very well acquainted with their attitude. And I am also cognizant to 
the _? that everyone who runs for office in Utah, over the many 
vears, has said, “I will do something to develop the tourist business. 
And ro one seems to be able to come up with the answer of what to 
do. And I submit to you that it’s my humble opinion that the thing 
that we must do is to provide some accomodations to attract and to 
hold the tourist. 

Now, just as a matter for the record, Idaho with its Sun Valley 
and its other lodges, Wyoming with its dude ranch country, Colorado 
with its dude ranches and skiing, Arizona with its sun country, Ne- 
vada with its gambling, hold their people for whole vacations of 10 
days to 2 weeks. Utah cannot hold the tourist more than just over- 
night. People are in Las Vegas tonight, they’re in Salt Lake City 
tomorrow night, they’re in Y ellowstone the next night, and we're the 
hub of the wheel in the West for the tourist business. Al] of the 
tourists cross Utah, and none of them—we just don’t have the power to 
hold them. And I submit that the reason we don’t have this power 
is because we show them Temple Square, and take them to Bingham 
Copper Mine, and stop at the lake on the afternoon, out by the smelter 
dumps, and come back, and in one day they’ve seen us and they're 
ready to Zo on. 

Now, I believe that it’s important to the people of America to 
have access to a way to enjoy this tremendous resource. It has been 
stated here by our friends from Davis County that perhaps nothing 
in the whole geography book of all the students in the United States, 
and on through the world, is as well known as Great Salt Lake. And 
vet, people come here, and they’re immediately interested in seeing the 
lake; and the only place they can see it is, for a little while on the 
upper road in Davi is County they can look over and see a little finger 
of it. And that’s about all they can enjoy in Great Salt Lake. 

Now, I have been at my desk many times when a man will come 
down with his swimming trunks in his hand, and say, “How do I get 
to the lake?” And you just have to tell them to “Go back up to your 
hotel room and think of something else to do today, because unless 
you hunt ducks you can’t enjoy it.” 

Now, I believe that there’s been a tremendous change in the recrea- 
tional needs of the people of America. I believe that Sun Valley, for 
instance, is so tremendously popular, and is such a wonderful place 
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to take children to, because it is absolutely clean, because it has avail- 
able all of the participant sports. You can ski, you can swim, you 
can shoot traps, you can play golf, everything th: it you can think of 
that’s fun to do is available to do there. And I believe that there is 
a great trend—we see it all through our recreational facilities—the 
boom in bowling, the boom in boating, the boom in skiing, people want 
to do it themselves. They want to participate and they want to do 
it, if possible, in the outdoors. 

Now, we have as a resource in Utah this tremendous lake. I believe 
that some of the things that are being raised against this development 
are fallacious. I believe that it’s wrong to say that 1f we dike this off 
we'll have industrial water. It has been brought out here that all of 
the land east of this diking proposal is very shallow. The water is 
almost gone from Syracuse north to the Jordan entrance. And if 
you have been hunting ducks over on the Bear River Bay side, if 
the wind blows from the north, the water is shallow enough so that 
it can blow the whole lake away; and if it blows from the south, 
it blows the water a little bit deeper, but it’s that shallow. 

So I believe that the idea of having a dike going across from An- 
telope to F’remont to Promontory, to ‘provide : new route for traffic, 
is fallacious. I think the people in Box Elder County, and the peop sle 
in Weber County, and the people in Davis County, should stand 
against this kind of a move, because it will bypass all of the tourists 
from our cities, and just take them out through this other way and 
put them on out through Thiokol country, which was built to be ina 
remote area, and not to have all of the traflic channel past it. 

So I am a little bit afraid of the money part of this thing. Now, 
we have had it come up today, and it will take millions of dollars 
to do what we propose to do in the plan north of Antelope Island. 
But I would submit to you that we should put it into, we should set it 
into the bill so we can do Antelope Island first. Because from 
Syracuse, from the naval supply base west to Syracuse, on the old 
saltworks, and across to Antelope Island, you can wade across there; 
you can go duck hunting there; and you can walk for miles in water 
that is only 6 inches deep, across that area 

We are very fortunate that the north slope of Ante ‘lope Island tapers 
off. And it can be built, it’s in a beautiful—it lies beautifully for 
development for golf, for bridle trails, for a wildlife park, for a 
pioneer village, for everything that you can do that’s outdoors, that 
would be fun to do. 

The access to deep water on the west side of Antelope Island, and 
the cove there, I must admit that after being this interested for this 
long in Antelope Island, I never yet have been on the island and have 
walked over this cove. I have flown over it. I have looked at it from 
every vantage point that I could. But this is as big as Waikiki Beach 
in Hawaii. And Waikiki Beach in Hawaii was a swamp before they 
started developing it. They hauled the sand in there, they built the 
hotels on the beach, and now it is one of the most traveled areas for 
tourists in the world, and draws tourists from all over the world. If 
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we had Brigham City sand scattered in the cove of Antelope Island, 
with the hotel facilities above, the motel facilities, the eating facilities, 
the parking facilities, everything that we need there to provide facili- 
ties for people to come and enjoy this wonderful facility, we would 
have three-quarters of a million people in Utah who want to see it 
immediately, and almost all of the people who come to Utah from 
other places would want to see it. And I submit that they would 
spend | more time in Utah, and would enjoy this facility greatly, be- 
cause it isa very beautiful, very beautiful place. 

I hope that we can succeed in developing this. Building the road 
from Syracuse over to Antelope Island is a matter of just borrowing 
from each side as we build the dikes out in the bird refuge. And 
with the water so shallow, vou could build a road over there for a 
few thousand dollars. Getting title to the land of Antelope Island 
shouldn’t stop us in this thing. 

We heard a question raised whether or not it will disturb the 
shrimp industry. It has been my observation—and I have been sailing 
on the lake in the deep part of the lake—that if you scoop a gl: ssful 
of water, wherever you are in the lake. and hold *t up to the light, 
its iull of shriny. So ifyeu take a lit’! dit’erent means of collecting 
these, and perhaps a little bigger boat, that you could pump this 
water through a filter and filter them out, and freeze them right on 
the boat, and bring them back ready to ship. These things are things 
that you can do on the deep side perhaps just as well as you can do 
on the shallow side, by altering your technique just a little | pit. 

I see no reason why this dev A anal should alter anything in the 
way of mineral advant: ages that he in the lake. Oil wells out west, 
and potash, and different minerals which may become very important, 
these things e: an be provided outside of this recreational fae ility. But 
it would be my recommendation that we write this bill in such a way 
that we can develop Antelope Island first, and open this resource 
to the people. And then if it’s feasible as a further development, 
to go ahead to make the connection on through, and to finish the 
entire plan. 

[ see a little danger in the fact that it might cost so much money 
that it would be turned down, and then we are right where we sti irted 
before. And I think that it’s very important to the people of Utah, 
and to the people of the United States, that this thing be done, and 
be done with all speed, 

Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Thank you very much, David. 

We have certainly had some fine and interesting testimony here 
this morning. The record will contain a great deal of information. 

Now, if there are further statements or comments that you were 
unable to make this morning, and that you'd like to have included 
in this record, you may mail them to me within 2 weeks’ time, and 
they will be printed as part of the record. 

As I pointed out in the beginning, these hearings are held for the 
purpose of gathering all the information and all the opinions we 
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‘van, so that the staff and the Senate committee may work out the 
very best bill possible. The bill is introduced to create a national 
park. Maybe some variation of that is superior. Maybe this isn’ 
worthy of park status. There are a lot of possibilities. And it is 
because we have these alternative possibilities, that we need hearings 
to get information from the people. 

[am grateful, indeed, to you who appeared to testify, I am grateful 
to Senator Gruening for coming down from Alaska, leaving on 
election night itself to get down here in time to participate with us 
in the hearings. 

With that, I declare the hearings adjourned. 














APPENDIX 





A PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE NATIONAL PARK 
UNDER WHICH THE FOLLOWING OBJECTIVES MIGHT BE VISUALIZED AND 
DEVELOPED 


1. Improved highway to and encircling Antelope Island. 

2. Beach areas on northwest part of Antelope Island, together with associated 
recreational shower and locker facilities. 

8. Boat harbor with docks for private and excursion boats. 

4. Stables and riding trails, together with an adequate supply of rental 
horses. 

5. Highways and hiking trails into the mountain peaks on the island—obser- 
vation areas. 

6. Eighteen-hole golf course, together with swimming pool, club house and asso- 
ciated facilities. 

7. Primitive camp and picnic sites for Boy Scouts, tourists, and hikers. 

8 Archery ranges. 

9. Skeet, trap, and small-arms ranges. 

10. Permanent tourist-type motel accommodations, together with a grand 
lodge, dining room and ballroom. 

11. A museum of natural history and early pioneer days. 

12. Tennis courts. 

13. Camp sites and trails on Fremont Island. 

14. A national park carved from a portion of the Great Salt Lake might be 
more attractive with the development of a fresh water lake in the east bay: 


(a) Diking from north end of Antelope Island to Promontory with road 
construction on top. 

(b) Diking from Syracuse to eastern shore of Antelope Island with road 
construction on top. 


This proposal visualizes the development of an adequate supply of culinary 
water with a distribution system which will take the water to all organized 
recreational and camping areas, and the construction of power and telephone 
lines so that all recreational areas are adequately served. 


[From the Congressional Record of Aug. 8, 1960] 
TourRIst ATTRACTIONS OF UTAH 


Mr. Moss. Mr. President, Utah has long been proud of its designation as “The 
Center of Scenic America,’ and therefore as a tourist mecea. However, Utah 
has underdeveloped and undersold its greatest attraction, Great Salt Lake. 

Utah’s tourist business could be vastly increased if travel agents had a definite 
destination to sell. What more likely destination than Great Salt Lake, about 
which every schoolchild knows. 

Utah’s many recreation potentials, and particularly the Great Salt Lake po- 
tential, are admirably discussed in a talk entitled “Utah Needs a Tourist Des- 
tination,” which was given some time ago by David M. Welling before the advis- 
ory committee of the Great Salt Lake diking project. 

I ask unanimous consent to place the talk in the Congressional Record. 

At the conclusion of the talk, I also ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Record an editorial from the Salt Lake Tribune of July 24 entitled “Bring on the 
Tourists!” and an article from the Deseret News and Telegram of July 30 en- 
titled “Motoring Tourists Add Much to Utah Economy.” 
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There being no objection, the address, editorial, and article were ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 


“UTAH NEEDS A TOURIST DESTINATION 


“TA talk given by David M. Welling before the advisory committee of the Great Salt Lake 
diking project] 


“As I have a travel business with offices in Salt Lake City and in Ogden, I 
have been very much interested in the tourist business and tourist efforts of 
the State of Utah for a period of years. While I was in the Navy in San Diego, 
we went fishing in the California water; we went duck hunting, and we used 
a lot of our free time to investigate the sports facilities of that country, and 
when I used to tell the boys, my fellow officers, what we had in Utah they just 
thought I was lying—how good the duck shooting was, how good the fishing 
was, and how good the deer hunting was, and how good the skiing was; they 
just thought I was lying. And so with their help during the last year I was in 
the Navy I formed a corporation. We called it Timberline Guest Ranches, 
Ltd., and about 10 veterans, when we came back from the war about 1946, 
started guest ranches to bring teurists from all over the United States, mainly 
sportsmen, into Utah. We started over in the Ben Lomond, here in Ogden, and 
we were working in the area of about 300 air miles from Ogden which cuts the 
heart out of the best sporting country in the world. It takes you to the Middle 
Fork of the Salmon River, Sun Valley, Little Fork of the Salmon River, West 
Yellowstone country, all of the North Fork of the Snake, Yellowstone Park, 
Jackson Hole and the Tetons, on into the Wind River and then Utah’s High 
Uintas and end up down in the LaSalle area, Four Corners and Hovenweep 
National Monument, and all of that wonderful Monument Valley and Bear’s Ears 
and the Colorado country down there. 

“Our purpose was to advertise, nationally, to get the sportsmen to come into 
this area, to stay at ranchhouses which we would develop. We had a station 
wagon here in Ogden to pick them off a train and take them to Wyoming, and 
turn them over to the ranch, and the ranch would take them on a pack trip 
back through the mountains for 5 or 10 days and we would pick them up and 
put them back on the train, and we would sell them their trip, all expenses 
right out of Chicago. They really loved it, everybody that came. T had a 
lot of millionaires and they really loved the service, everything that we did for 
them. But I couldn't understand why it didn’t grow, why it wasn't bigger. 
It just seemed as long as we were trying to bring people into Utah we lost money ; 
that is, we spent more money in advertising and promotion and everything than 
we could earn back. We were operating on a deticit that we couldn't afford to 
cover. And immediately as we turned around and bought the travel service 
and started taking people out of Utah, to Hawaii, Miami, the Caribbean, Eu- 
rope, Alaska, wherever they wanted to go, as soon as we did that we started 
to mike money. But we were never quite satisfied with the idea that we couldn't 
have Utah as a tourist attraction, and so IT have written up this little bit of 
tourist analysis that I feel might be the summation of my feelings on what 
we should be trying to do in order to lure this tourist business to Utah. Now, 
I am also connected with the Associated Civie Clubs of Northern Utah and I 
um chairman of the committee on publicity and touring, so I feel that they have 
a vested interest in a plan such as this, also. However, I don’t speak for that 
group: we are just talking about this idea a little bit today to get a reaction 
from it. 

“Utah wants more tourists. I think everybody in the State is sold on the 
idea that we want more tourists. We have talked to thousands of them because 
we are right close to Temple Square and we see the pattern of the tourist travel 
through the State of Utah. There are figures available on it. We are the cross- 
roads of the West—the hub of the wheel. <As long as there is a Denver and a 
Colorado Springs and as long as there is a Las Vegas and Los Angeles, and 
Hoover Dam and Grand Canyon, and as long as there is a Reno and San Fran- 
cisco, and Sun Valley and Yellowstone Park, we will get as many tourists as we 
are getting now, if we do anything to deserve them or not. We can’t stop them. 
As many as are coming now will come in spite of anything we can do, I feel 
sure. 

“We keep publishing the figure that a million people go through the temple 
grounds each year. We think that represents a tremendous tourist industry, 
and yet when you compare it with some of the figures of other entrances, it 
doesn’t represent such an imposing figure. More people than that paid ad- 
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mission to the San Diego Zoo in 1 year. And so, as a nationwide tourist attrac- 
tion we are not drawing and we are hot keeping the number of people we should. 
We kuow that. And what we are doing now to get it is not changing the pic- 
ture very much. Now, I am a very good friend of John Campbell, in fact we 
sent him from our office to the Governor to start a tourist and publicity bureau 
again. That kind of work is very important and will pay dividends in the years 
to come; even if the material that goes out from that office goes to schoolchildren, 
it is buiding Utah. But we are stiil a one-night stand. The people come into 
Las Vegas, Salt Lake, Yellowstone Park, Colorado Springs, Winnemucca. You 
can’t stop them over. We have tried to get their efforts and hold them in our 
towns for an extra day, but, gentlemen, we can’t ever hope to succeed in that 
because if you stop to think, this man has 15 days for his vacation; he has his 
trip all planned. We has to be in city No. 1 the first night, No. 2 the second 
night, No. 3 the third. If his car breaks down in Brigham City and holds him 
up 3 days he is really fouled up. Te has got to change everything, or go back 
home, and his budget, time, everything, is all out of kilter. I have had enough 
experience building these trips for next July, in February when the man is sit- 
ting in his office, in his business, planning all of his itinerary, all of his days, all 
of his expenses, everything that he wants to do on his vacation. That is what 
we must do. We must sell this destination in Utah before the man leaves his 
hometown. He has to have enough time and enough means to stay with us. 
“Now, we have seen some fine destinations develop around Utah. Sun Valley 
is an A-No. 1 destination. It was built as a winter destination and has be- 
come a fine summer destination. We book to it all the time and we are sendiug 
wires for reservations all the time, sending people there. They didn’t think 
when they built it that their summer business was going to be very much. We 
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have had it happen in Utah. Some of our ski lifts that we built for the winter 
have become very popular in the summer. But Sun Valley is a destination. It 
has everything that you need to enjoy 2 weeks. If you dou’t go anywhere 
else but to Sun Valley you can have a wonderful vacation. It is meant to be 
just that—Sun Valley isn’t happy if you want to check out in 2 or 3 days and 
go fishing over in the Middle Fork country. They want you to be right at Sun 
Valley; they want to provide the fish; they stock those streams very heavily 
right around camp so that everyone can stay in right close and have all of their 
meals, all of their lodging, all of their recreation, everything for their vacation 
at their door. 

“Colorado Springs is one. Las Vegas has become a destination; since the 
war Las Vegas has become a destination. And yet we don’t have a destination 
in Utah. I should qualify that because the southern Utah parks are a destina- 
tion—one night in Bryce, one night in Zion, or they may not stop at Bryce, they 
may go to see Bryce on the way to Zion and then stop one night in Grand Canyon, 
And that’s the usual weekend circle of the southern Utah parks for our people. 
Coming through, the other people have about the same pattern. That is about 
as long as it holds them. They don’t stay at Bryce Canyon for 2 weeks. They 
just don’t stay in there that long. 

“Now, how to build a tourist destination should be one of our main concerns, 
and how to handle these tourists as they set up their patterns. So many people 
will knock on the door of a motel in Ogden en route to Sun Valley, en route to 
Las Vegas, en route to Denver, en route to Yosemite, and some of the destina- 
tions in the West. And you have to be able to feed them and house them over- 
night and to service their cars and to provide for them. But you can’t stop 
that kind of a customer. You can’t stop him more than overnight. 

“For an example of that: We went into west Yellowstone or to Island Park 
and they had then incorporated 28 miles of road there so that they could get slot 
machines in all resorts. There are 17 resorts in that 28 miles. They have 
banded together into a resort association and they have started some advertising. 
They have given the Pocatello radio station $1,500 to go on the air with a 
program that would give away one free meal ticket in one of these resorts in 
Island Park if they would stop and have dinner with the whole family. Now, 
you see what I mean by not being able to change this road traffic very much. 
There’s a radio program in Pocatello that is talking to the people who can’t 
get out of going to Island Park; they can’t go any othe way; they’ve got to go 
through Island Park to get to Yellowstone. And they are just throwing their 
money away. Whereas, if they had bought $1,500 worth of advertising in a 
national magazine—Holiday or one of those national magazines—and had re- 
quests coming from all over the United States, it would pay them well. We 
did that in Sports Afield, in Outdoor Life, and Holiday magazine. We had 
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requests come in answer to that advertising from as far away as Japan on the 
west and as far east as Europe. These people are asking for information on 
the accommodations and you can’t take them into Monument Valley because 
you have no hotel there. You’ve got to have accommodations; you've got to 
have meal service; you’ve got to have recreational facilities ; you’ve got to take 
care of all of their living needs in order to provide this destination. Well, this 
destination has to have facilities to stay (these are some of the things I think 
are important to create a destination) ; it has to have an interest level high 
enough to compete with everything that is in the world, Waikiki Beach, Miami, 
Caribbean, Sun Valley, Alaska, everything that’s in the travel business; it’s got 
to be good enough to take its share. 

“Disneyland was announced immediately as a destination. It requires a 
hotel; it requires special sightseeing service from Los Angeles, and it takes a 
lot of people out there and that’s the key point of their trip; that’s what they 
plan their trip for—to get to Disneyland. 

“A destination must be sold before the people leave home: that is, it must be 
well enough publicized so that the people can make reservations to it before 
they leave home. It must be impressive enough to generate more people to go. 
It should “snowball” a little every year. It must have facilities to play, and 
it must take advantage of all the natural facilities such as tishing, hunting, 
boating, swimming, and all of those things and the provided facilities, such as 
Sun Valley has done so well in providing, manmade facilities, any game that 
you want to play. Bowl, or arch, or fly-fish or trapshoot, or anything that you 
want is available at Sun Valley. They take advantage of both their natural 
facilities and everything they can provide. It should be large enough to handle 
convention groups. It is still Sun Valley’s determination every year that they 
would not handle any convention group: they leave their whole facilities open 
to the tourists. Every year it is impossible for them to do it: they simply have 
to book conventions through the summer whether they want it or not, and they 
have to turn down thousands of people who want to go there because they are 
full. 

“This destination should be in the hands of all the travel agents in America. 
They should have brochures and rates. They are just 7,000 salesmen, located 
where the people live, that are answering the telephone, telling the people, ‘Yes, 
I can get you accommodations at Sun Valley. Yes, I can get you on a steamer 
for Bermuda. Yes, I can get vou to Waikiki Beach. Wherever you want to 
go.’ It must be promoted nationwide. 

“Now, what natural thing does Utah have that we can develop into a des- 
tination like this? I think there are a few. I think that someday we will have 
a tremendous destination in Monument Valley in the southeastern part of Utah. 
It will take a tremendous hotel there. I don’t think the southern Utah parks 
are going to grow much more than they are, even though they are putting in 
more facilities there. I think that their travel pattern will remain the same. 
The skiing in Utah is going to get better and there’s a new destination that 
we're starting to develop. Alta and Brighton, places where they have good 
hotels. We are bringing people from New York, keeping them for 2 whole weeks. 
That’s the beginning of a destination. There is Snow Basin and others that have 
potentials, in the future, but when we look at the whole State and see what it 
is and we have those already world-renowned that we might use as recreation 
facilities to attract people to Utah as a destination, I think that the folks would 
come right down to this Antelope Island. 

“Now, the reason for my thinking is that it is big enough. I have always 
been opposed to the State owning anything it doesn’t have to own, but on this 
sort of a thing I think that this should be a State park. I think it should be 
owned by the people of the State of Utah because I think it is too big fora 
private enterprise. I'll talk about that in just a second. But it’s big now. It’s 
big enough so that if we took the whole facilities and dedicated it to recrea- 
tion to all of the people of Utah (we have nearly three-quarters of a million 
people in Utah) we could serve them well. Linn and I have waded in the lake 
down to shoot ducks at the salt works there on the approach over to Antelope 
Island but there are many people who know about this lake but who can’t play 
on it. 

“T think it has tremendous potential even from just Utah, from Northern 
Utah, Cache Valley, here, and Salt Lake City and these other points without the 
tremendous interest that might come to it from outside the State. It has the 
shallow water on the east side, to facilitate roadbuilding from Salt Lake City 
and from Clearfield—those two roads would connect the metropolitan Utah. In 
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the next 20 years Weber County, Box Elder County, Davis County, Salt Lake 
County and on into Utah County will be metropolitan Utah. It just has a 
tremendous number of people. We haven’t the land any more to put into golf 
courses. We haven’t the land to have easy access to the bridle trail. We are 
pressed now to try to find places for recreational facilities. Antelope Island 
has deep salt water on the west side necessary for swimming, beaches, boating, 
etc. It has fresh water supplies which can be developed. It is already world 
famous. It is in every geography book; every kid who has gone through school 
in the last 50 years knows about Great Salt Lake. You would be surprised 
to see how many little sacks of salt on posteards are sold across from Temple 
Square to people to send away, advertising Great Salt Lake. Salt water taffy, 
little salt-bag postcards are very well known. 

“Antelope Island provides easy access to all the rest of the lake. Now, be- 
yond Antelope Island is good sailing. I don’t know how many people have had 
the pleasure of taking a sailboat ride on Great Salt Lake. I have one friend 
who was in this business with me on Timberline who built himself a wonder- 
ful sailboat and had it out at the Salt Lake County boat dock. It had a lead 
keel on it that was uncapsizable. We took it out sometimes when the wind was 
so strong that we couldn’t keep the sail on it and we'd ride those big 8- and 
10-foot waves. There’s more recreation to be had by our people and visitors 
in this lake than anything else, than all the other things put together that we 
have in Utah, and we are not utilizing it at all as yet. There’s a terrific thrill 
to be out on that lake. And the folks can take trips to the other islands. 
There's a boat trip I sell tickets to that goes around Manhattan Island. There’s 
a sightseeing boat that goes from the Waikiki Beach down to Pearl Harbor. 
There are different boat trips under Niagara Falls that have become famous 
and I think that in the future you will see Greyline sightseeing boats leaving 
from this boat facility here that we are talking about by the beach out to Bird 
Island and we will have photographers from all over the world come to take 
pictures there on the lake. 

“Now, what should you put on the island to make it into a destination? It 
should have 1 or 2 miles of white sand beach with several dressing facilities all 
up and down the beach. That would serve thousands of people immediately so 
that if there were a road provided to deepwater bathing facilities on the west 
side of that island it would provide recreational facilities for thousands of people 
in Utah. When I was down in Waikiki Beach they had just spent another 
million dollars to extend that beach about a hundred yards. All that white sand 
was hauled in there and dumped. That whole beach was built by man. A large 
hotel company has four hotels and there are another five or six involved and 
built up all around there. 

“When Henry Kaiser went down there (TI took this out of Time magazine) in 
1954 and bought a $187,000 beach home, his announced intention was to rest. 
While resting, he built a swimming pool beside his home in 6 days and suggested 
that the Government build an island. He wanted the Government to build an 
island off Waikiki and announced the plan to put $110 million in the new resort. 
Last week, Henry J. began to back his words with acts and after a quick trip to 
Los Angeles to line up financing, consult an architect, Welton Becket, and a 
representative of Conrad Hilton, Kaiser plunked down $491,000 for more beach 
front, thus became Waikiki’s greatest landowner—16% acres. Four hundred 
and ninety-one thousand for 16% acres. Then Henry started taking bids for a 
535-room hotel, 35 honeymoon cottages, each cottage with a private pool, 200 low- 
budget hotel rooms, and 100 cabanas by his new beach site. If and when the 
Government builds Henry J. his island he will rent it from the Government and 
spend another $50 million there for hotels, an aquarium, convention halls, theater. 
even then he does not intend to rest. On the Koria coast 200 miles southeast of 
Waikiki he intends to spend $40 million for motels, hillside homes, fishing boats. 
Said he, “There is a need for more vacation facilities—a human need. When I 
Was 22 TI decided Florida would never develop in tourist business and passed up 
the chance to be on the ground floor there. Then I went on to figure that Palm 
Springs and Las Vegas were definite sand traps and always would be, and I 
don’t want to miss the boat here.’ Henry Kaiser, in Time magazine. 

“Now, every bit of that and everything he is talking about in Palm Springs, 
and everything he is talking about in Las Vegas and Florida are man-built 
facilities for recreation. We can have it in Utah on this island. We should 
have boat docks and yacht harbors for small private craft and large cruiser 
craft because, there again, we can explore the whole lake. We should have 
sightseeing boats to other islands by Greyline on published, scheduled tours. 
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These tours should be in the manual in the hands of every agent in the United 
States and they should sell tickets to them. We should hive riding stables and 
miles of bridle trails; you have the whole island on which to ride. It should have 
two 18-hole golf courses to begin with. It should have a convention hall, capa- 
ble of seating 5,000 people. It should have an aquarium. It should have an 
open-air wildlife park featuring all cloven-hoofed animals of the West in their 
natural state. I was managing a ranch at the base of the Grand Teton, one of 
the Rockefeller ranches, in 1946 and they started talking then about building 
this big new lodge up there. I stopped in last year at the end of their first 
season to meet the manager and talk with him about sending some people there, 
and he said that the lodge had had a million people walk into it. Now, they 
didn’t stay there, not all of them stayed there, not all of them ate there while 
they stopped, but 1 million people walked into the Jackson Lake Lodge last sum- 
mer. Now, there again is a comparison against the figure we keep bragging 
about, a million people coming to Utah and stopping at Temple Square. Temple 
Square is a much, much bigger attraction, should be a much, much bigger attrac- 
tion, than Jackson Lake Lodge. 

“When I was up there, too, they had built this wildlife park just a mile or two 
above the junction at Moran; the butfalo, the elk, and all the cloven-hoofed 
animals are inside the big fence with cattle crossings there so that you can just 
drive right into the whole park. You have 89 head of buffalo out on Antelope 
Island and if we had a road out there today every school kid in the State would 
want to go out and see them. The problem would be to try to take care of the 
people. We should have a drive-in movie perhaps. We should have »uthentic 
restored western pioneer buildings. The Sons of the Utah ioneers and the 
Daughters of the Utah Pioneers are looking for sites tu put up an authentie 
western place such as have been built in Las Vegas and Elko and other places 
in the West. Virginia City, Nev., is selling the old western village. There, 
again, is a tremendous sightseeing attraction if it were restored and it could 
relive Utah history. It should have acres and acres of lawn and picnic facilities, 
It should have lots of facilities for tennis. It should have a championship-type 
horseshoe pitching course. It should have archery ranges, both stationary and 
movable, where they shoot a target and move (archery golf) where they shoot 
a target, move to the next one, shoot a target and move on. It should have 
trap and skeet ranges. It should have a stable. Now, this is all just dreaming, 
but they are things that we need. 

“We haven't said anything about facilities. I haven't talked to John Camp- 
bell for a long time about this. I was kidding him one day about it in the office 
in Salt Lake and I told him 1 thought we ougbt to build a road cut to Antelope 
Tsland and he said, ‘Well, if we ever do, there’s a fellow wants to build a $5 
million hotel on it.’ I have never investigated that further, but the resort hotel, 
whether it would be private or State owned, or whether it would be leased to 
any organization, such as the Hotel Owners of Utah who banded together to 
build just one big hotel, or some such a thing, we've got to have facilities to 
keep people there. If you can keep them there you can offer them full recrea- 
tional facilities of the whole lake. This can also be offered to all the people in 
Utah. I think it would attract a tremendous nuinber of people. 

“Tt should have motels, as many as are needed to accoinmmodate the traffic. 
It should have a trailer park to accommodate trailer traffic. Now, all this 
will take a lot of money and should take a lot of time. 

“When I was in the Navy in 1946, San Diego was worricd that they were 
going to lose all the aircraft plants. The war was over and they were afraid 
that the thousands of people who had moved to San Diego were going to be 
without jobs. They went ahead with plans to turn 20 miles ef swamp north 
of San Diego into a park. This was a make-work project to take up the slack 
of closing war industries. They planned it all out. They had it drawn just 
exactly how they wanted it. They had the parks all laid out; they had the 
landscaping selected; they had the roads, boat facilities, golf courses——every- 
thing planned to put there and laid out in this future plan. Nobody worried 
too much about how long it was going to take. They had it in reserve as an 
emergency measure to take up the slack for employment, something that they 
could build when things got tough. And they didn’t wait. They went ahead and 
built it. Now they have a beautiful 20 miles of park there and it has terrific 
use. I think we’ve seen the day come already when the picnic sites in the 
canyons are gone and we have to pay 50 cents to park our car. Now, why 
wouldn’t it be just as well, then, if we had a State recreational facility of this 
magnitude, to pay a dollar for our car and then have everything else free, 
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once we get on the island? If we did that, and if we had the same kind of 
traffic we have clocked into Ogden Canyon on a summer afternoon, we would 
have enough money to make a wonderful thing out there. 

“The other costs I have no way of estimating. I’m not used to talking in fig- 
ures like Henry Kaiser, but if it cost $25 million and took 25 years, we could 
work on it, one project at a time, all the way through. I figure as soon as some- 
thing like this is announced to the people of Utah there would be a great move- 
ment to get it done. All the political campaigns for many years have been based 
on the idea that we want to do something about this tourist business. And yet 
they haven’t done anything specific to really make a destination out of Utah. 
A man who gets hold of it and tries to put it through will get a tremendous 
amount of support from the people of Utah, I think. 

“T think we would have to provide a ways and means bill in the legislature 
to begin a park such as this. It would have to be approved by the legislature, 
this whole idea. It would probably require a commission to administer a park 
such as this unless there were already a State agency into which it would fit 
well. And we would have the problem of purchasing the island which I think 
shouldn’t be too much of a problem because our recreational lands are dimin- 
ishing. We are so close to sO many people that Some of these land uses are 
changing. We are in the midst of a change up in North Ogden; we want the 
mountain for watershed; we don’t want it for sheep any more. It is too impor- 
tant for a watershed. And I think that a piece of land like this now becomes 
tremendously important for recreation. A roadbuilding program to open up 
the swimming and boating facilities should be first because the State is well 
equipped in the roadbuilding business and the amount of money that it would 
take isn’t too great. And then it would immediately open up a great public 
area that thousands of people can enjoy. Now, Governor Lee has suggested 
spending $5 million on the lake down on the Magna side, just west of the Salt 
Lake County bout docks, to provide blacktop parking and clothes-changing facil- 
ities. That is a step in the right direction, but the only thing that it needed 
was to fulfill all these other requirements for a destination or it can’t hold the 

eople. You've got to hold them overnight. You’ve got to keep them there 
for several days. You should have some convention facilities there. It shouid 
be something between the idea of a State park and a terrific destination, some- 
thing that can be world renowned. It has all the mystery and all the romance 
of the Great Salt Lake tied to it, and Antelope Island can become a great des- 
tination in the tourist business, I am sure. Eventually, they would have to 
solve the eating and living accommodations because they must be there in order 
to hold people. And then we could go ahead and build all the rest. 

“Now, there is one other point, and I don’t expect you to agree with me on 
this. But I think the morality of Utah is such that this park should be 
policed as a very, very clean, wonderful, moral place, so that any bishop or 
any church minister could recommend to his flock that they do their playing 
op Antelope Island and go to Antelope Island for a pienie. 

“Tf think that if the administration of this kind of thing were similar to the 
administration of Yellowstone Park, if the beaches are clean, if the lifeguard 
facilities are good, if the morality of the place is kept high, and if it were a 
good clean place where any mother could allow her children to go, we’d have 
a terrific place for them, bigger than if we allowed them to drift over into 
something that was of a honkytonk nature that people would be afraid of. 

“Well, gentlemen, I don’t like to be thought of as a fool, but I had this in my 
briefcase for a long time before I even dared tell Linn about it, and it’s such 
a fantastic thing that it’s hard to present it without feeling that maybe it’s 
just a dream. But I think that with our growth—we are going to double in 
20 years in this nrea—and the recreational needs of the people, Antelope Island 
is a real project.” 


{From the Salt Lake Tribune, July 24, 1960] 
BRING ON THE TOURISTS 


There aren’t any surprises in a report just released by the State highway 
department on auto tourist travel in Utah. But the report does reemphasize 
some points which Utah’s officials and people need to keep in mind. 

One is the simple fact that tourism is big business—and increasingly big 
business—for Utah. The average per person outlay was found to be $22.98 
aday. This covers the cost of transportation, food, lodging, and miscellaneous 
items. 
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Some 12,000 tourists visit Utah every day at $22.98 a day each. This repre- 
sents a great deal of income for a variety of Utah enterprises. And it must 
be remembered that the entire economy, not just motels, restaurants, service 
stations, and stores, benefits indirectly from this added business. 

The report also noted that nearly a fourth of the tourist visitors came from 
California. In summer particularly Utah is a natural tourist mecca for 
California vacationers anxious to see new country. We need to cultivate the 
California tourist potential—and not only in the summer, but all the year round. 

Over half the tourists got the idea to visit Utah from someone else, which 
emphasizes the importance of friendly, courteous treatment of all visitors so 
they will give favorable reports to friends and relatives. 

There is nothing like word-of-mouth advertising to promote tourist business. 

One last point. Utah is failing in the promotion of its major scenic attrac- 
tions. The highway department count showed that out of some 32,000 tourists 
queried, only 3,775 had visited Zion National Park. It is important to get 
tourists to visit Utah. But it is more important to get them to take the time 
to really see the State. They will then enjoy their visit the more, and, of course, 
Utah will profit the more from their longer stay. 





[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News and Telegram, July 30, 1960] 
Mororine Tourists App Mucn to Uranm Economy 


Motoring tourists in Utah last year traveled 682,500,000 vehicle miles or 19 
percent of the 1959 passenger car vehicle mileage in the State. 

These figures were recently announced by the State highway department. 

Tourists toured the State in 1,500,000 passenger vehicles and traveled an 
average of 455 miles in Utah or 207 miles a day. 

The tourists traveling by auto in Utah purchased 48 million gallons of gasoline 
or 16.8 percent of the total State passenger car consumption. 

These purchases brought the State $2,800,000 in gasoline tax revenne or 15.5 
percent of the total gasoline tax revenue derived from passenger car use in Uti! 


{From the Congressional Record of Aug. 8, 1960] 
GREAT SALT LAKE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Moss. Mr. l’resident, there exists in my State of Utah a lake which is 
unique among American lakes, and which possesses singular recreational, scien- 
tific, and scenic attraction. I am referring, of course, to Great Salt Lake, whose 
salt-embedded beaches, heavy, undulating waters, and windswept islands possess 
a strange, compelling beauty which haunts all who see them. 

Because the area is unduplicated in any of our other national parks, and 
because, if even a portion of its shoreline is to be saved for the wonder anid 
enjoyment of generations to come, it must be saved now, I have introduced a 
bill to set aside a portion of the lake as the Great Salt Lake National Park. 

The fascination of the lake is well described in the magnificent book on it 
written by Dale L. Morgan. I quote him: 

“Visitors have called its waters bright emerald, grayish green, and leaden 
gray; they have called them sapphire and turquoise and cobalt—and they have 
all been right. Its color varies with the time of day, the state of the weather, 
the season of the year, the vantage point from which it is seen. It can lie im- 
mobile in its mountain setting like a vast, green light-filled mirror, or lashed by 
a sudden storm, rise wrathful in its bed to assault boats and its shoreline with 
smashing 4-foot waves. The wind is its only master. The wind drives if con- 
temptuously about from one part to another of its shallow basin, piling up water 
here, exposing the naked lake floor there, as if the basin itself were twisted and 
tilted under the surging green brine.” 

Thousands of Americans have seen the lake from the windows of a pullman 
car as they crossed it on the Lucin Cutoff. This, Mr. Morgan holds, is to miss 
the lake’s unimaginable glory and true splendor. 

“Walk the salt-encrusted beaches of the southeastern shore’— 


he advises— 
“and savor the sour, strange odor, half stench yet alive and individual, that 
arises from the drying salt flats. 
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“Watch the heavy, unquiet water seeking the beach, while with harsh, un- 
tiring outcries the grey-and-white winged gulls wheel above you. This is the 
holiday hour; children play along the beaches; an old man floats on his back 
before you, gently rising and falling in 6 inches of brine transparent about the 
rippling lake floor: girls sun themselves on the sand, and a boat with tall white 
sails is making for the boat harbor. 

“Behind you is the shoulder of the smoky Oquirrh’s burnt umber and ocherous 
gray; in front of you, far out, is the deepening green water intercepted by a 
bank of deep, dark blue in which is set the low-lying gold and amethyst bulk 
of Antelope Island.” 

Then Mr. Morgan sums up the lure of the lake this way: 

“The feel of the sun and the salt on your skin, the wide sweep of the open 
sapphire sky, the strangely scented wind raucous with the screaming of the 
gulls, the intermingled beauty and striped ugliness of the lake and the shore * * * 
in all these things is something of the experience of Great Salt Lake. 

“During the three centuries of written history, the lake has been a magnet 
for all types of men. Spaniards, mountain explorers, and other adventurers 
sought it out. For years this strange body of water beckoned the intrepid and 
the fearless. Many expeditious charted and studied it. Later the Jlormons 
found in it and in Great Salt Lake Valley their promised land.” 

During the vears of the westward migrations, the lake and the blazing sxlt 
deserts to the west of it formed a barrier to the march to California, lengthen 
ing the trail by many miles. Those who tried to cross the salt desert direct is 
lost their wagons, their animals, and sometimes their lives, and wrote tragic 
chapters in pioneer history. 

Years later—in your time and mine—these salt flats came into their own as 
an internationally famous track for the great racing meets of the thirties, when 
world speed records were broken by Utah’s own Ab Jenkins, England’s Sir 
Malcolm Campbell, and others. The salt beds thus became a testing ground 
for better and safer cars. 

The Great Salt Lake of today is only about 75 miles long and 50 miles wide. 
Tt is the remnant of a vast inland sea which once surged over most of western 
Utah, and sections of southern Idaho and eastern Nevada. This prehistoric 
lake was called Lake Bonneviile. after one of the West’s early explorers, and 
was the end of a 50,000 vear geologic adventure, which left its marking on the 
surrounding mountains. 

Great Salt Lake that three afiluents. the Bear River, the Weber River, and 
the Jordan River, the latter flowing from ea fresh water lake 380 miles to the 
south, and so named because of the similarity in geography to the Holy Land, 
where another Jordan River runs between the fresh water Sea of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea. 

As every schoolboy knows, Great Salt Lake has no outlet and has evaporated 
to its present size during thousands of years. Its largest island is Antelope 
Island, 1514 miles long and 514 miles wide, and encompassing about 23,000 
acres. The island now can be reached by car over a sandbar. 

Continuously inhabited since 1848, the vear after the Mormons came to the 
valley, the island has wide areas of luxuriant bunch grass and fresh water 
springs which make it an ideal base for a cattle ranch. Since the early nineties, 
it has also been the home for a herd of buffalo. 

It is Antelope Island which I wouid make the heart of the Great Salt Lake 
National Park. A rugged mountain range runs down the center of it, with 
peaks ranging in elevation from 500 to over 2.000 feet above the level of the 
lake, and with its highest peak 6,596 feet above sea level. 

The ravines between the peaks are filled with gray-green sage, service berries, 
and willows, and, in season, with starch root, sunflowers, and wild roses. 

Mountain climbing and hiking would be a challenge, with a spectacular view 
in every direction. 

The northwest side of the island slopes down to sandy beaches, where the 
water is clean and deep enough for both boating and swimming. 

Fremont Island, a few miles north of Antelope, would also be a part of the 
proposed park. It is a rocky protuberance formerly called Castle Island. Five 
miles wide and two miles long, this island is covered with sage and greasewood, 
and with the addition of trails would bea suitable camping ground. 

Construction of an improved highway across the lake bed would bring Ante- 
lope Island within a 30-minute drive from Salt Lake City. Thus Great Salt 
Lake Park would be easily accessible to the millions of Americans who come 
by car or bus into Salt Lake on one of the many transcontinental highways 
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which have turned the city into the crossroads of the West, or by plane or 
train into this transportation center. There is no doubt that these tourists and 
many others would be anxious to make a trip to Utah’s most widely known 
attraction, the Great Salt Lake. 

To open up all sections of Antelope Tsland is would be necessary to build 
a highway completely circling it, approximately 36 miles. Recreational and 
dressing facilities would have to be built for the beach areas. A boat harbor 
would also be essential, with docks for private and excursion boats. 

Other recreational facilities should include stables, rental horses, riding and 
hiking trails, observation points, an 18-hole golf course, a swimming pool, tennis 
courts, a clubhouse and associated facilities, archery ranges, skeet trap and small 
arms ranges, and primitive campsites for Boy Scouts, tourists, and hikers. 

There should, of course, be permanent tourist-tvpe motel accommodations, 
together with a grand lodge, dining reoms and a ballroom, 

The island would be an excellent place for a museum of geologic and natural 
history of the nrea and relics of early pioneer days: 

The proposal would, of course, visualize an adequate supply of culinary 
water with a distributive system which would take the water to all organized 
recreational and camping areas and to other areas to support vegetation, and 
the construction of power and telephone lines so that all organized recrea- 
tional areas would be adequately served. 

The Antelope Island area of the lake would be made more attractive by the 
construction of dikes to develop a fresh water lake in the East Bay. Two dikes 
have long been contemplated—one from the north end of Antelope to Promon- 
tory Point, where the golcen spike was driven to link the transcontinental 
railroad, and a second from Syracuse to the eastern shore of the island. Both 
would serve as a foundation for a road from the mainiand. 

The park, as If envision it now, would cut a section out of the Inke approx- 
imately S miles wide and 28 miles long. It would not disturb the wildlife 
preserves around the shores of the lake or any of the present commercial oper- 
ations which use the salt, chemicals or other resources of the Inke. All present 
and future mineral rights would he protected. 

Unfortunately, there has never been any coordinated plan for the cevelop- 
ment and preservation of the natural phenomenon that is Grent Salt Lake 
and the islands in it. Withont coordinated supervision, the lake is rapidly 
becoming a dumping ground for industrial and municipal wastes, and a great 
and complex problem in which the interests of several State agencies, various 
Federal agencies, five counties and numerous municipalities and industrial 
concerns are intimately involved. 

Last year I asked the National Park Service to survey the lake and report to 
me on its potential as a national monument or park. The Service found it had: 

First. Outstandingly significant scenic values, on which it Commented : 

“Here the story of the geological forces which sculptured the great basin and 
influenced its plants and animals is unfolded.” 

Second. Considerable scenic appeal, ranging from distant vistas of glistening 
salt flats to sweeping views of the snoweapped Wasatch Mountains. 

Third. Recreational opportunities, the most attractive of which is the northern 
end of Antelope Island. 

The Service survey took note of the extent to which the use of the lake asa 
dumping ground for wastes, together with its mismanagement, was cutting down 
its recreational potential. 

Reeause these problems must be settled locally before an area of the lake 
could be set aside and saved for park purposes, I have scheduled hearings on my 
Great Salt Lake Park bill for Salt Lake City and Ogden for the middle of No- 
vember. T hope the discussions will be sound and nonpartisan. 

There is a great interest in Utah in the feasibility of a national park on the 
Great Salt Lake. A recent poll I conducted showed public opinion 30 to 1 in 
favor of making a thorough investigation and study of the matter. Local civic 
clubs have passed resolutions in favor of the proposal and my mail indicates 
there is intense interest in it. 

There is now pending before the Congress a measure known as the save-our- 
shorelines bill. I have conducted hearings on a number of the proposals to save 
various segments of our vanishing shorelines in widely separated areas of the 
country. I have found none of these areas to be mere unique or more scenic 
than the portion of the shoreline of Great Salt Lake my bill proposes to save. 

There is no doubt about the Nation’s compelling need for more park and 
recreation land. The increasing standard of living, along with an increasing 
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population and the broadened and intensified appreciation of the tonic values 
of hours or days spent in the great outdoors, have made it imperative that we 
acquire enough suitable land before it is too late. The National Park Service 
staff report to the Water Resources Committee, of which IT am a member, shows 
that by 1980 the equivalent of 7 billion people will spend 1 day in our national 
parks each year, and that by the year 2000, the figure will have risen to 12% 
billion. There will not even be elbow room for future generations along our 
seashores if we do hot act now to save more of them. <A portion of the shore- 
line of America’s unique “dead sea” should most certainly be preserved and 
perpetuated. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous consent that two editorials carried recently 
in Salt Lake papers on my Great Salt Lake Park proposal be printed in the 
Congressions! Record. Hoth are dated June 380. One is from the Sait Lake 
Tribune and the other from the Deseret News. These are two great daily news- 
papers in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows. 


{From the Salt Lake Tribune, June 30, 1960] 
“Ler’s Keer GREAT SALT LAKE IN Focus 


“Senator Moss, of Utah, reports that 3.101 Utahans resnonded with ‘Yes’ in 
his opinion poll in the State as to whether the study should be continued on 
the feasibility of a national park on the Great Salt Lake. One hundred and six 
replied negatively. 

“The Salt Lake Lions Club and other organizations have passed resolutions 
endorsing the study. 

“Senator Moss has a kind of open bill on file to create a national park or 
monument embracing a small part of the shoreline of the famed ‘dead sea.’ In 
its present form the bill would encompass Antelope and Fremont Islands, an 
area 8 miles wide and 2S miles long. The Senator has explained that his plan 
would in no way interfere with commercial or other exploitation of minerals 
and other resources elsewhere on the lake. 

“The need for additional recreational facilities near the rapidly growing 
Wasatch Front urban communities is well known. 

“The appalling Independence Day holiday auto toll, congestion in nearby 
canyons and the related threat to the safety of municipal water, and the fact 
that some 50,000 persons attended the Tribune-sponsored July 4 celebration at 
the fairgrounds, emphasize the need and the desire of many to celebrate close 
to home. Also, the fact that tourists generally stop only briefly in this area 
points up serious deficiencies. 

“A reconnaissance study of Great Salt Lake by National Park Service plan- 
ning experts, made at the request of Senator Moss last summer, showed the 
potentialities and problems of establishing a clean and desirable recreational 
area on the lake shore. ‘Great Salt Lake illustrates outstandingly significant 
scientific values worthy of preservation and interpretation by either the Federal 
or State Government,’ the report said in part. 

“Antelope Island, the favored park site, and most of the other land adjoining 
Great Salt Lake is privately owned. As State Park Chairman Harold P. Fabian 
has commented, the State has pennies for recreational development, while the 
National Park Service has thousands of dollars. It would seem logical and 
wise—in the interest of Utah and the rest of the country—to do everything 
possible to encourage the National Park Service to make a more complete study. 

“Any recreational development at any location on Great Salt Lake will cost 
a great deal of money. 

“The Utah State Park Commission has committed $250,000 to buying a nucleus 
of a State park on the east side of the Wasatch Mountains and has taken 
options on adjoining land to cost about $1 million. There can be no question 
but that this project should have highest priority in Utah for State park de- 
velopments. It is now or never for this ‘must’ proposal. 

“Pressure to develop State facilities on Great Salt Lake in the immediate 
future could seriously jeopardize the Wasatch Mountain project. Those who 
argue that a small beginning could be made on Great Salt Lake—at Antelope 
Island—should remember that repeated small beginnings have been made locally 
for the last century. And most of the lake is today a notorious, smelly cesspool. 

“The National Park Service has no designs on Great Salt Lake. It is re- 
luctant to establish even a historical site on its shores. It is ridiculous to 
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argue that the Park Service would want control of the whole lake now or at 
any time in the future. 

“A hearing is scheduled for November on Senator Moss’ park bill. It may be 
hoped that politics can be minimized by the time the Senate Interior Committee 
convenes in Salt Lake City and sound, well-considered opinion and information 
will be presented.” 


[From the Deseret News, June 30, 1960] 
“WHAT FUTURE FOR GREAT SALT LAKE? 


“Davis County officials and civic boosters are to be congratulated for their 
untiring efforts to educate the right people about the potentialities of Great Salt 
Lake as a great scenic and recreation area. 

“What is Utah to do with this unique, world-famous feature? That question 
has been debated inconclusively for half a century. The Davis County boosters 
are trying to bring it to a head with their trips to the lake’s Antelope Island. 

“One alternative must be ruled out absolutely: We cannot allow the lake to 
remain in its present state. No geographical feature in the entire West is 
more widely known than the Great Salt Lake. Few, if any, have been the goal 
of more tourists. None has been as disappointing. 

“Virtually every first-time tourist to Utah puts a visit to and a swim in Great 
Salt Lake near the top of his ‘must’ list. Many are dissuaded by unfavorable 
reports. Many others make the effort and come away disgusted by the combina- 
tion of dismal facilities, bad odor, dirtiness, mosquitoes, and interminable wading 
through murky water and mud to reach a point deep enough to float. Utah 
simply cannot afford the kind of reputation these visitors are spreading about 
the State. 

“What, then, is to be done? 

“One approach has been undertaken by Senator Frank FE. Moss and others, 
to persuade Congress to create a national park out of part of the lake. Senator 
Moss has introduced a couple of bills, the latest of which would limit the park 
to the Promontory Point-Fremont Island-Antelope Island area and the water 
between. It includes language intended to protect the right of future develop- 
ment of the chemicals and other resources of the lake. It would also direct the 
Secretary of Interior to study the feasibility of building a dike to establish a 
fresh water area on the east side of the lake—a dream held for generations. 

“Governor Clyde and others have properly raised questions about this pro- 
posal. Chief among them is the all too obvious fact that a reservation of 
rights made by one Congress or one administration might not be honored by a 
later one. Utah can hardly risk the right of future development of what is, 
among other things, perhaps the greatest chemical potential in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“The other alternative is State and local development. The Davis County 
leaders believe they have devised a program within the capacity of the State 
to handle. Briefly, it would involve a dike from the mainland near Syracuse to 
the north end of Antelope Island, a road along the west side of the island and 
across the present dike at the south end, and development of recreation facili- 
ties at the north end of the island. 

“The two dikes would enclose a substantial bay that would gradually become 
fresh water. 

“Previous diking proposals have run into the objection of tremendous costs, 
since they would involve building long dikes in the deepest parts of the lake. 
The new proposal, by contrast, would involve only a 5.2-mile dike across what 
are now virtual mudflats. 

“Reereation facilities at the north end of Antelope Island would have tre- 
mendous advantages. The shoreline drops off rather sharply into water that is 
sparkling blue and clean. Beeches are of gleeming white sand. There is no 
odor, no drift rows of dead brine shrimp, few mosquitoes. The area is, in short, 
representative of the Great Salt Lake itself, not of a dismal meeting of lake 
and mainland. 

“A great many questions remain, of course. No thorough cost estimates have 
been made. Unless fresh water for drinking and landscaping can be obtained, 
development is impossible. Land acquisition is another question. <A thorough 
study of the contour and nature of the offshore lake floor is needed. 

“If these factors prove favorable, perhaps the long-awaited development can 
go ahead at last. Certainly the study should proceed promptly.” 
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ANALYSIS OF GREAT SALT LAKE NATIONAL MONUMENT PROPOSAL MADE BY 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


SUMMARY 


At the request of Senator Moss of Utah, a reconnaissance study to determine 
national park or monument potentialities of Great Salt Lake was made during 
the period June 29 through July 3, 1959. The entire lake and surrounding shore- 
line were observed from the air and detailed observations were made at numer- 
ous points on the south, east, and north shore as well as on Antelope Island. 
Efforts were made to appraise the lake’s scientific and recreational significance 
and potentialities as well as problems of industrial and municipal involvements 
having a hearing upon future park possibilities. 

Great Salt Lake, the living remnant of ancient Lake Bonneville, possesses 
outstandingly significant scientific values. Here the story of the geological 
forces Which sculptured the Great Basin and influenced its plants and animals 
is unfolded. While scientific features constitute the principal values the area 
has considerable scenic appeal, ranging from distant vistas of glistening salt 
flats to sweeping views of the snow-capped Wasatch Range. Recreational op- 
portunities, although widely publicized, are overrated since the high salt con- 
tent of the water either limits or prevents most recreational activities usually 
associated with lakes. The unfortunate use of the lake for the dumping of in- 
dustrial and municipal wastes further detracts from the lake's recreation po- 
tential. 

Over the years Great Salt Lake has gradually become a considerable prob- 
lem to the State of Utah as a result of mismanagement, apathy, and lack of 
any coordinated plan for its proper development. Today the lake is an extremely 
complex problem involving the interests of several State agencies, various Fed- 
eral agencies, five counties, numerous municipalities, industrial concerns, and 
private ownerships. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Great Salt Lake illustrates outstandingly significant scientifie values worthy 
of preservation and interpretation by either the Federal or State Government. 

2. No existing area in the national park system duplicates to any substantial 
extent the significant values of Great Salt Lake. 

3. The north end of Antelope Island was the most impressive site on the lake 
visited. 

4+, There is no evidence of any substantial publie support for the possible 
establishment of a unit of the national park system at Great Salt Lake. 

> Recreational activities normally associated with lakes are very limited at 
Great Salt Lake, nor is there great potential for the development of such activi- 
ties under the present circumstances. 

6. The proper development of Great Salt Lake to realize its full potential 
is an extremely complex problem of concern to all levels of government as well 
as corporate and private interests. 


INTRODUCTION 


Great Salt Lake, located in north central Utah, is the remainder of ancient 
Lake Bonneville which once covered much of the Great Basin. It is bordered 
by Tooele, Salt Lake, Davis, Weber, and Box Elder Counties. Salt Lake City 
is located but a few miles to the southeast and the area immediately east of 
the lake has numerous towns and a fairly dense population. The entire western 
shore is a virtually uninhabited salt flat desert. 

The lake, which presently covers about 1,500 square miles, is one of the 
outstanding physiographic features of the western United States. The surface 
elevation has varied from 4.201 feet in 1851 to 4,196 in 1956. During this period 
the lake reached a high of about 4,212 feet in 1873 to a low of 4,194 feet in 
1941, Elevation 4,205 feet has been established as the meander line separating 
State-owned submerged lands from lands in private or other ownership. The 
lake ranges up to 25 feet in depth and its salt content is about six times that 
of the ocean. Great Salt Lake has no outlet and is fed chiefly by the Jordan, 
Weber, and Bear Rivers, which flow from the mountains east and southeast of 
the lake. 

During recent years, Great Salt Lake has been seriously affected by a multi- 
tude of activities including industrial uses, disposal of municipal wastes, and 
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major construction projects which have created a tremendous problem in 
planning proper use and development. Studies have been made of various phases 
of the problem for many years with little or no results. The latest recom- 
mendation was made by the Utah State Park and Recreation Commission 
ealling for the establishment of a Great Salt Lake Authority, Composed of 
representatives of all interested State agencies, to make a comprehensive study 
of the lake. This recommendation was not approved and the lake remains as 
a rapidly worsening resource management problem. 


AUTHORIZATION AND PURPOSE 


Director Wirth’s memorandum of February 16, 1959, called attention to a 
request from Senator Moss of Utah that the Service make a reconnaissance of 
the national park or monument potentialities of Great Salt Lake. <A study 
Was requested to consider the lake’s scientific and recreational significance and 
potentialities and its probable future, as weil as problems of pollution abate- 
ment, industrial and municipal involvements and other factors having a bearing 
upon its park (State or National) possibilities. 

The preliminary study of Great Salt Lake was included in the recommended 
work program—National Park System plan submitted March 3 and was ap- 
proved by Mr. Scoven’s memorandum of April 27. 


INVESTIGATION ACTIVITIES 


The study was made during the period June 29 through July 8.) The party 
consisted of Regional Chief of National Park System Planning Arnberger and 
Recreation Planner Wykert. Mr. Francis Oswald, landscape architect of the 
Utah State Park and Recreation Commission, accompanied the party during 
most of the study. 

The study itinerary follows: 

June 29, Salt Lake City: Discussions with Mr. Chester A. Olsen, director, 
Utah State Park and Recreation Commission. 

June 30: Flight over Great Salt Lake and visit Stansbury Island, bathing 
beaches, bout basin and Saltair Park, 

July 1: Farmington Bay, Ogden Bay, and Bear River migratory bird 
refuge. 

July 2: Promontory Point and Willard Bay project. 

July 8: Antelope Island. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Great Salt Lake from the air 

An excellent overall impression of the area was gained from a flight over the 
lake affording good views of practically all of the shoreline and the several 
islands. The actual water area of the lake is more restricted than a map study 
would indicate as virtually the entire lake is surrounded by tremendous dry 
salt and mud flats. In fact, both Antelope and Stansbury Islands are no longer 
islands, but are now merely peninsulas extending into the lake. Saltair, the 
famous old amusement park and pavilion, is now perched forlornly on dry salt 
flats and muddy bogs almost a mile from the present lakeshore. 

The shallow nature of the lake was clearly visible from the air. It would 
appear that most of the peripheral lake area was covered by only a very few 
feet of water and in large areas this might easily be a matter of inches. Only 
a relatively small portion of the lake extending north of Antelope Island 
seemed to be of any real depth. Extensive very shollow water areas were seen 
which appeared to be covered with a reddish scum. Oue expianation offered 
was that this was produced by decaying masses of tiny brine shrimp which had 
been marooned in these expanses of shallow water. 

The area immediately south of the lake has a number of industrial develop- 
ments including a copper smelter, several extensive salt evaporative installa- 
tions and even mines removing metalliferous minerals. The copper smelter, 
operated by the Kennecott Corp., processes ores from the world-famed open pit 
at Bingham. Associated with the smelter are huge piles of tailings and slag. 
Liquid wastes from this operation appear to be dumped directly into the lake. 

The entire western shoreline is a desolate, inaccessible wasteland of salt flats. 
About the only indication of human activity is the Southern Pacific Railroad 
causeway leaving the west shore for the famed Lucin Cutoff across the northern 
portion of the lake. 
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The most prominent feature of the north shoreline is the huge, mountainous 
peninsula known as Promontory Point. Little Valley, on the east side of the 
point, was the site of the huge Knudson-Morrison construction camp used during 
the construction of the causeway and trestle structure for the railroad lake 
erossing. Although now being closed down, the camp still covers a large area— 
in fact, at one time it was the second largest town in Box Elder County. Tre- 
mendous borrow pits where whole mountainsides have been blasted away to 
supply fill for the causeway are plainly visible from the air. East of Promon- 
tory Point the harshness of the shoreline is broken somewhat by the Bear River 
marshes, although expansive mud and salt flats are still much in evidence. 

The area to the east of the lake is relatively rich agriculturally and supports 
a fairly dense population. Marshlands at the mouths of the Weber and Jordan 
Ravers have been developed as State migratory bird refuges. Because of the 
relatively high population it is assumed that the problem of dumping municipal 
wastes and the resultant pollution is most serious along the southeastern and 
eastern portions of the iake. 

Stansbury Island 

Once an island, this is now a mountainous peninsula surrounded by vast salt 
flats. The tip of the peninsula was reached by a low standard road leaving U.S. 
Highway 40-50 about midway between Grautsville and Timpie. The area is 
principally public land, although there are some blocks of private ownership. 
Grazing appears to be the primary use of the area. <A large salt evaporating 
installation is located on the approach. 

The zonation of vegetation in relation to distance from the lake and alkalinity 
of the soil was particularly striking. The glistening salt flats extending out 
to the water are vegetated only by isolated clumps of pickleweed (Allenrolfea 
sp.) and shadscale (Atriplex confertifolia). Above the salt flat is a broad flat 
vegetated by practically a pure stand of greasewood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus). 
The greasewood shades gradually into big sage (Artemisia tridentata) and seat- 
tered piNon pine and juniper. 

The beaches surrounding Stansbury Island are of scientifie interest, but are 
very unattractive from a recreation viewpoint. They consist of vast expanses 
of crusted salt and powder-dry silt which crumbles underfoot. The water is but 
scant inches deep for great distances from the shore. Quantities of decaying 
organic matter give a lingering fragrance (?) to the air. Although the Stans- 
bury beaches are 20-25 miles from the Salt Lake City sewage outlet, there was 
ample evidence of sewage pollution, in windrows, at the water's edge near the 
tip of the peninsula, 

The shoreline terraces of ancient Lake Bonneville are not well represented 
on Stansbury Island. 


Bathing beaches 

Only two beaches, Sunset and Black Rock, are presently developed and avail- 
able for public use. They are located immediately adjacent to each other just 
off U.S. Highway 40. Both beaches are either privately owned or leased from 
the State and an entrance fee is charged each car. Quite a few cars, many from 
out of State, were in the parking areas and perhaps 100 to 150 people were on 
the beaches. 

To those accustomed to clean, sandy ocean and lake beaches, the Salt Lake 
beaches will prove disappointing. It appeared that some sand had been brought 
in and dumped in a rather unsuccessful effort to create a more attractive beach. 
The shoreline was littered with refuse and quite unattractive. Considering the 
observations made on the Stansbury Island shoreline, it seems likely that sewage 
pollution must be a problem on these beaches located even closer to sewage 
sources. Industrial waste from the Kennecott smelter enters the lake not far 
from these public beaches. Hlere again the aid was tainted with the odors of 
decay. 

The buildings and other facilities at the beaches are most unattractive, con- 
sisting of ancient, sagging dressing rooms and shack-like stands selling pop, hot 
dogs, etc. The shower for bathers is an open-air affair consisting of a couple of 
rusty pipes furnishing a supply of cold, presumably fresh water. The only 
exception to this generally unattractive picture was a fairly large swimming pool 
filled with what appeared to be clean, clear water at Black Rock Beach. How- 
ever, no one was observed using this pool. 
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major construction projects which have created a tremendous problem in 
planning proper use and development. Studies have been made of various phages 
of the problem for many years with little or no results. The latest recom. 
mendation was made by the Utah State Park and Recreation Commission 
calling for the establishment of a Great Salt Lake Authority, composed of 
representatives of all interested State agencies, to make a comprehensive study 
of the lake. This recommendation was not approved and the lake remains ag 
a rapidly worsening resource management problem. 


AUTHORIZATION AND PURPOSE 


Director Wirth’s memorandum of February 16, 1959, called attention to a 
request from Senator Moss of Utah that the Service make a reconnaissance of 
the national park or monument potentialities of Great Salt Lake. A study 
was requested to consider the lake’s scientific and recreational significance and 
potentialities and its probable future, as weil as problems of pollution abate 
ment, industrial and municipal involvements and other factors having a bearing 
upon its park (State or National) possibilities. 

The preliminary study of Great Salt Lake was included in the recommended 
work program—National Park System plan submitted March 3 and was ap- 
proved by Mr. Scoyen’s memorandum of April 27 


INVESTIGATION ACTIVITIES 


The study was made during the period June 29 through July 3. The party 
consisted of Regional Chief of National Park System Planning Arnberger and 
Recreation Planner Wykert. Mr. Francis Oswald, landscape architect of the 
Utah State Park and Recreation Commission, accompanied the party during 
most of the study. : 

The study itinerary follows: 

June 29, Salt Lake City: Discussions with Mr. Chester A. Olsen, director, 
Utah State Park and Recreation Commission. 

June 30: Flight over Great Salt Lake and visit Stansbury Island, bathing 
beaches, boat basin and Saltair Park. 

July 1: Farmington Bay, Ogden Bay, and Bear River migratory bird 
refuge. 

July 2: Promontory Point and Willard Bay project. 

July 3: Antelope Island. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Great Salt Lake from the air 
/ 


An excellent overall impression of the area was gained from a flight over the 
lake affording good views of practically all of the shoreline and the several 
islands. The actual water area of the lake is more restricted than a map study 
would indicate as virtually the entire lake is surrounded by tremendous dry 
salt and mud flats. In fact, both Antelope and Stansbury Islands are no longer 
islands, but are now merely peninsulas extending into the lake. Saltair, the 
famous old amusement park and pavilion, is now perched forlornly on dry salt 
flats and muddy bogs almost a mile from the present lakeshore. 

The shallow nature of the lake was clearly visible from the air. It would 
appear that most of the peripheral lake area was covered by only a very few 
feet of water and in large areas this might easily be a matter of inches. Only 
a relatively small portion of the lake extending north of Antelope Island 
seemed to be of any real depth. Extensive very shollow water areas were seen 
which appeared to be covered with a reddish scum. Que expianation offered 
was that this was produced by decaying masses of tiny brine shrimp which had 
been marooned in these expanses of shallow water. 

The area immediately south of the lake has a number of industrial develop- 
ments including a copper smelter, several extensive salt evaporative installa- 
tions and even mines removing metalliferous minerals. The copper smelter, 
operated by the Kennecott Corp., processes ores from the world-famed open pit 
at Bingham. Associated with the smelter are huge piles of tailings and slag. 
Liquid wastes from this operation appear to be dumped directly into the lake. 

The entire western shoreline is a desolate, inaccessible wasteland of salt flats. 
About the only indication of human activity is the Southern Pacific Railroad 
causeway leaving the west shore for the famed Lucin Cutoff across the northern 
portion of the lake. 
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The most prominent feature of the north shoreline is the huge, mountainous 

pinsula known as Promontory Point. Little Valley, on the east side of the 
point, was the site of the huge Knudson-Morrison construction camp used during 
the construction of the causeway and trestle structure for the railroad lake 
crossing. Although now being closed down, the camp still covers a large area— 
in fact, at one time it was the second largest town in Box Elder County. Tre- 
mendous borrow pits where whole mountainsides have been blasted away to 
supply fill for the causeway are plainly visible from the air. East of Promon- 
tory Point the harshness of the shoreline is broken somewhat by the Bear River 
marshes, although expansive mud and salt flats are still much in evidence. 

The area to the east of the lake is relatively rich agriculturally and supports 
a fairly dense population. Marshlands at the mouths of the Weber and Jordan 
Rivers have been developed as State migratory bird refuges. Because of the 
relatively high population it is assumed that the problem of dumping municipal 
wastes and the resultant pollution is most serious along the southeastern and 
eastern portions of the lake. 


Stansbury Island 


Once an island, this is now a mountainous peninsula surrounded by vast salt 
flats. The tip of the peninsula was reached by a low standard road leaving U.S. 
Highway 40-50 about midway between Grantsville and Timpie. The area is 
principally public land, although there are some blocks of private ownership. 
Grazing appears to be the primary use of the area. A large salt evaporating 
installation is located on the approach. 

The zonation of vegetation in relation to distance from the lake and alkalinity 
of the soil was particularly striking. The glistening salt flats extending out 
to the water are vegetated only by isolated clumps of pickleweed (Allenrolfea 
sp.) and shadscale (Atriplex confertifolia). Above the salt flat is a broad flat 
vegetated by practically a pure stand of greasewood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus). 
The greasewood shades gradually into big sage (Artemisia tridentata) and seat- 
tered pion pine and juniper. 

The beaches surrounding Stansbury Island are of scientific interest, but are 
very unattractive from a recreation viewpoint. They consist of vast expanses 
of crusted salt and powder-dry silt which crumbles underfoot. The water is but 
seant inches deep for great distances from the shore. Quantities of decaying 
organic matter give a lingering fragrance (7?) to the air. Although the Stans- 
bury beaches are 20-25 miles from the Salt Lake City sewage outlet, there was 
ample evidence of sewage pollution, in windrows, at the water’s edge near the 
tip of the peninsula. 

The shoreline terraces of ancient Lake Bonneville are not well represented 
on Stansbury Island. 


Bathing beaches 

Only two beaches, Sunset and Black Rock, are presently developed and avail- 
able for public use. They are located immediately adjacent to each other just 
off U.S. Highway 40. Both beaches are either privately owned or leased from 
the State and an entrance fee is charged each car. Quite a few cars, many from 
out of State, were in the parking areas and perhaps 100 to 150 people were on 
the beaches. 

To those accustomed to clean, sandy ocean and lake beaches, the Salt Lake 
beaches will prove disappointing. It appeared that some sand had been brought 
in and dumped in a rather unsuccessful effort to create a more attractive beach. 
The shoreline was littered with refuse and quite unattractive. Considering the 
observations made on the Stansbury Island shoreline, it seems likely that sewage 
pollution must be a problem on these beaches located even closer to sewage 
sources. Industrial waste from the Kennecott smelter enters the lake not far 
from these public beaches. Here again the aid was tainted with the odors of 
decay. 

The buildings and other facilities at the beaches are most unattractive, con- 
sisting of ancient, sagging dressing rooms and shack-like stands selling pop, hot 
dogs, etc. The shower for bathers is an open-air affair consisting of a couple of 
rusty pipes furnishing a supply of cold, presumably fresh water. The only 
exception to this generally unattractive picture was a fairly large swimming pool 
filled with what appeared to be clean, clear water at Black Rock Beach. How- 
ever, nO one was observed using this pool. 
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Garfield Boat Harbor 

Located a mile or so east of Sunset Beach, this harbor is apparently operate 
by Salt Lake County. It is certainly the largest, and possibly the only, harbor 
on the lake developed for the use of private pleasure boats. The harbor cop. 
sists of a small dredged channel with dilapidated boat shelters along one side. 
The silting in this channel causes a serious maintenance problem. At the time of 
our visit a scoop was in operation cleaning out muck clogging the channel 
entrance. 

The harbor facilities presented the same general appearance of decay noted 
elsewhere. About 30 boats, ranging from rowboats to large cabin cruisers, were 
tied up in the boat sheds. Some of the boats were complete wrecks. All showed 
the ravages of corrosion caused by the high salt content of Great Salt Lake 
waters. The boathouses and other structures are complete shacks, almost be- 
yond repair. The only exception was the boathouse belonging to either the 
U.S. Navy or Coast Guard. 

If this harbor is any indication, Great Salt Lake is not a popular boating area. 
Further evidence of this is the fact that no boat of any kind was seen oy 
the lake during the entire study. 

Saltair 

Located just off U.S. 40 about 12 miles from Salt Lake City, Saltair was 
once a famous lakeside pavilion and amusement park. ‘Today, closed and sep- 
arated by almost a mile of salt and mud flat from the waters of the lake, it js 
slowly falling into ruin. 

During recent years Saltair has been faced with dwindling patronage and 
rising costs. In January 1958 it was donated to the Utah State Park and Recre- 
ation Commission by the Saltair Investment Co. An unsuccessful effort was 
made to locate a concessioner who would take over the operation without a sub- 
sidy from the State. At the present time it is costing the Commission $10,000 
per year just to keep Saltair closed (insurance and watchman), and no solution 
is yet in sight. 


Farmington Bay 


Just north of the mouth of the Jordan River, on the eastern shore of the lake, 
is an extensive marsh area designated as the Farmington Bay State Bird Refuge. 
Levees have been constructed to form several marshland units for waterfowl. 
The bird population was at a low ebb during our visit. However, clouds of 
mosquitoes were painfully evident. 

The refugee is open to the public and there is a resident manager in the area. 


Ogden Bay 

Located at the mouth of the Weber River, this is a State refuge similar to 
Farmington Bay. Unfortunately the refuge was closed and it was not possible 
to make a close inspection of the area. 

Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge 

The national wildlife refuge is located at the north end of Great Salt Lake on 
the delta of the Bear River. It is one of the few remaining marshlands where 
ducks and geese nest in great numbers and fall concentrations resemble the 
descriptions of early explorers. Migrant waterfowl move into the marshes 
early in August and by early September 114 million to 2 million waterfowl may 
be in the refuge. Even in the summer, the quieter season between migrations, 
the marshes are teeming with life. This refuge has long been recognized as 
one of the greatest producers of waterfowl in the United States. 

Refuge headquarters are located about 15 miles west of Brigham, Utah. A 
panoramic view of the 64,200-acre refuge May be had from the top of a 100-foot 
observation tower. Visitors are allowed to drive their cars the 12 miles around 
unit 2, one of five large artificial lakes and marsh areas formed by dikes that 
impound and distribute the waters of Bear River. 

The Bear River marshes are, without doubt, one of the Nation’s truly out- 
standing wildlife areas. The possibilities of this refuge as a visitor attraction 
are almost unlimited and it is one of the lake’s most significant features. 


Promontory Point 

Promontory Point is actually a large mountain range extending into Great 
Salt Lake from the north in the form of a massive peninsula. A good road on 
the eastern side of the promontory rounds the tip and terminates at the 
Knudson-Morrison construction camp at Little Valley. 
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The Southern Pacific Railroad touches the tip of the promontory after making 
the 12.6-mile trestle and fill crossing of the lake known as the Lucin Cutoff. <A 
new causeway crossing has recently been completed. The construction camp 
at Little Valley was, for a time, the second largest town in Box Elder County 
put is now being abandoned. Tremendous quarries and borrow areas have been 
gouged out of the mountain sides and a large docking basin and barge channel 
have been constructed to permit barging of material to the causeway. We were 
informed that the channel and basin would be turned over to the State Park 
and Recreation Commission as a public boating facility. However, considering 
the isolation of the area it is unlikely that it would receive much use. 

The view looking south from the tip of the promontory is quite attractive, 
although the railroad and an emergency landing field and beacon are intrusions. 
The shoreline terraces of old Lake Bonneville are quite evident on the eastern 
flank of the promontory and on Fremont Island. 

The Golden Spike National Historic Site is also on Promontory Point. How- 
ever, it is located in the far northern portion of the promontory, far remved 
from Great Salt Lake. In any case, there is no relationship between the Golden 
Spike Site and Great Salt Lake that would permit a so-called eombination area. 


Willard Bay 

This large bay on the northeastern corner of Great Salt Lake is of particular 
interest since it is now undergoing considerable development as a part of the 
Weber Basin project of the Bureau of Reclamation. Construction is now under- 
way on dikes designed to seal off an approximate 11,000-acre area of the lake. 
A fresh-water reservoir would be created in this diked-off area through the 
diversion of Weber and Ogden Rivers waters and return flows from irrigation. 
The project is scheduled for completion in 1962. 

Previous service reports on this project have accorded it a high recreational 
potential. However, our discussion with a resident Bureau of Reclamation 
engineer indicated several undesirable features from a recreation standpoint. 
Although anticipated vertical fluctuation of 9 to 10 feet would not be severe, 
this would result in wide horizontal variation due to flat topography. We were 
informed that the actual recreation pool would be only some 25 acres in extent 
and would consist principally of the borrow area along the eastern edge of the 
reservoir. While small in extent, this deeper pool would alleviate some of 
the problems associated with water fluctuation. 

If the recreation potential of the Willard Reservoir lives up to expectations 
this will be an extremely popular area. It is understood that the State park 
and recreation commission has indicated a desire to assume administration of 
the recreation of the reservoir. 


Antelope Island 


This island, of about 29,000 acres, is the largest of several islands in Great 
Salt Lake. At the present water level, the island is attached to the mainland 
at its southern end by expansive dry salt flats. At high water, the only con- 
nection is by road along the crest of a 3-mile-long dike built jointly by the 
Island Ranching Co. and Salt Lake City in 1951-52 at a cost of $37,300. The 
entire island is privately owned by the Island Ranching Co., Mr. William Olwell, 
manager. It is used for grazing cattle. 

A ranch is located on the island about 5 miles north of the gate at the west 
end of the dike. Sixteen miles of graded road extend the length of the island 
on the east side. The island has been divided into several grazing areas by 
drift fences. 

Sweeping grasslands occupy the lower slopes of the island extending to the 
crusted salt flats bordering the lake. The mountainous spine of the island rises 
as much as 2,400 feet above the lake. Numerous fresh water springs are 
found on the lower slopes. Excellent examples of the old Lake Bonneville 
terraces are seen at several locations on the island. 

The north end of the island, an area approximately 4 miles long by 3 miles 
wide, is particularly interesting and scenic. From one prominence, now occu- 
pied by an airway beacon, there is a remarkable panorama spreading to the 
north. The view is bounded on the right by the rugged Wasatch Mountains 
and on the left by the vast salt flats of western Utah. The so-called deep water 
section of Great Salt Lake occupies the foreground with Stansbury, Carrington, 
and Fremont Islands and Promontory Point standing out as prominent features. 
Interesting rock formations and the rugged mountains of Antelope Island itself 
are additional features of interest. Crystal Bay, on the west side of the island 
near the north end, is reported to have a wide sandy beach of superior quality. 
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The northern end of Antelope Island was the most attractive and interesting 
area visited during the study. It would appear to offer the most advantages 
from the standpoint of location and features as a place to tell the story of Great 
Salt Lake. 

Nationally significant values 

From a scientific (geological-biological) standpoint Great Salt Lake has 
highly significant values, quite possibly of national importance. 

Great Salt Lake is a remnant of Pleistocene Lake Bonneville which at one 
time occupied the greater part of the western half of Utah. At its maximum, 
this ancient lake extended from the Wasatch Mountains on the east to slightly 
west of the Nevada boundary, and from southern Idaho on the north to southern 
Utah on the south. The evidence of this great lake is still clearly seen in the 
shoreline terraces which rim its former basin. 

Bonneville Basin, like the Great Basin of which it is a part, is not a basin in 
the exact sense, but consists of a group of basins. ‘These smaller basins have 
different elevations and are separated by mountains and low hills. The eleya- 
tion of the block fault mountains in past ages resulted in rejuvenation of streams 
and accelerated erosion. Rapid deposition of sediments in the troughs between 
the mountains soon closed the outlets of these valleys and formed catchment 
basins. During the extremely wet periods following the ice age, these basins 
filled and overflowed into others, forming larger lakes that in turn formed stil] 
larger lakes. Thus, Lake Bonneville was formed by the union of many smaller 
lakes. 

Evidences such as deposits and shoreline features indicate that Lake Bonne- 
ville was the last of four major lakes which occupied that area within the Great 
Basin. Geologists advance several theories as to the age and sequence of the 
several lake levels. A recent theory advanced by Marsell of the University of 
Utah has the following concepts: First, about 70,000 years ago, Lake Bonneville 
stood at the Bonneville level for a long period of time, then receded rapidly to a 
level even lower than present Great Salt Lake. Second, the lake rose to the 
Provo level about 25,000 years ago, then again receded. Third, it again came 
back up to the Provo level, from whence, during the past 12,000 years, it has 
receded to the present Great Salt Lake. 

These great lakes in western Utah are phenomena of the Pleistocene epoch, 
and are considered to have been formed during pluvial periods associated with 
the Pleistocene glaciation. At the Bonneville level, the lake had an elevation 
of 5,135 feet and covered 19,750 square miles. At the Provo level, it was 625 
feet above the zero level of Great Salt Lake (4,205 feet) and covered 13,000 
square miles. 

It is believed that Great Salt Lake, a living remnant of these ancient Pleis- 
tocene lakes whose evidences are so clearly seen today, has highly significant 
scientific values. 

The ancient Pleistocene lakes of western Utah, of which Great Salt Lake is 
a remnant, have exerted tremendous influences upon living things. They have, 
in fact, been one of the major factors responsible for the present distribution 
and composition of the flora and fauna of the Great Basin. 

The speciation and distribution of mammals, particularly those of sedentary 
habits and narrowly restricted ecology, have been greatly affected by these 
ancient lakes. This is perhaps most clearly demonstrated in the pocket gophers 
in which group there are several endemic subspecies within the Lake Bonne- 
ville Basin. Such endemie races most likely have resulted from the isolation of 
populations on emergent land areas with resultant adaptation to differing en- 
vironmental conditions producing subspecifiec variations. Other small mammals 
such as the kangaroo rats, kangaroo mice, and pocket mice have been similarly 
affected. 

While the lakes of the past have exerted the greatest influence upon the Great 
Basin fauna, Great Salt Lake is still of considerable significance. It con- 
tinues to influence distribution and speciation and secondly, it unfolds in minia- 
ture the effects of its large parent Lake Bonneville. At least seven mammalian 
subspecies appear to have evolved on the islands and surrounding region of the 
present lake. Great Salt Lake is believed to be no older than 2,000 years, Con- 
sequently, the subspecies of mammals endemic to the islands in the lake are no 
older. This has been significant in providing a time scale on how long it takes 
for certain mammals to undergo subspeciation. 

Comment has already been made regarding the exceedingly rich and varied 
bird life associated with the bordering marshes of Great Salt Lake. Also 
worthy of mention is the large nesting colony of white pelicans on Gunnison 
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Island in the remote northwestern portion of the lake. A small, privately 
owned herd of buffalo on Antelope Island is also of interest. 

The highly saline waters of the lake itself are almost devoid of life. Fish 
exist only in the bordering, more or less fresh water, marshes. The biota of 
normal lakes is completely missing. Only a few species of algae, the larvae of 
two flies, an insect belonging to the genus Coriza and a brine shrimp Artemia 
can live in the waters of Great Salt Lake. 

The vegetative character of much of western Utah has been influenced by 
these ancient lakes. The receding waters have left vast, salt-encrusted flats 
devoid of any vegetation. Still other extensive areas support only such salt 
tolerant species as greasewood, shadscale, seepweed, pickleweed, and others. 
The zonation of vegetation in many areas adjacent to Great Salt Lake is readily 
apparent and of considerable inteerst. 

The mountains and deserts surrounding the Great Salt Lake are rich in his- 
tory. As early as the 1820’s fur trappers found the mountain streams of the 
Wasatch Range alive with beaver. Appropriately, one of the greatest of the 
trappers. Jim Bridger, was probably the first white man to gaze upon the Salt 
Lake. Two years later, in 1826, another famous trapper, Jed Smith, circum- 
navigated the lake. During these years trappers and traders gathered near the 
lake in annual rendezvous, which became a colorful institution that characterized 
the Rocky Mountain fur trade. But the early 1840's the fur market had col- 
lapsed, and the mountain men gave way to hundreds of immigrants making their 
way to Oregon and California. One trail ran north of the lake, another, the 
dreaded Hastings Cutoff, spanned the Great Salt Lake Desert to the south. The 
ill-fated Donner party crossed this desert in the summer of 1846, only to suffer 
tragedy when winter trapped them in the Sierras. Then, in 1847, came the 
Mormons, who built a kingdom in the Great Basin and planted their capital 
city on the shores of the lake. Prospecting soldiers of General Patrick Conner’s 
command during the Civil War found locked in the mountains a form of wealth 
far surpassing beaver fur, and in the postwar years a burgeoning mining em- 
pire created another exciting chapter in the history of the Salt Lake region. 
The pony express, the transcontinental telegraph, and the Overland Stage Line 
briefly held the spotlight, but the momentous climax came in 1869. Govern- 
ment surveyors, chiefly Stansberry and Gunnison, had foreshadowed the com- 
ing of the Pacific railroad as early as the 1850's. On May 10, 1869, the rails of 
the Central Pacific united with those of the Union Pacific at Promontory Summit, 
north of the lake, thus linking the East and the West. Transportation, mining, 
agriculture, and Mormon enterprise have continued through the years to write 
fascinating history in Salt Lake Valley. 

Recreation values, at least those commonly associated with lakes, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. There is no fishing except in the few fresh water 
marshes where carp and other rough fish species are common. While boating 
is possible, this is certainly far from a popular activity judging from the 
dilapidated facilities and complete absence of boats on the lake during the 
study. Although there is some swimming at two rather unattractive beaches, 
the pollution problem and high salt content of the water are definite limiting 
factors. Water skiing is extremely hazardous because of the extreme density 
of the water- One can only conclude that, under the present conditions, the 
potential for water recreation is definitely limited. 

Present and future development 

As previously discussed in relation to individual sites visited, recreation de- 
velopment on the lake is at a decidedly low standard in both quantity and 
quality. 

Considering the serious problems of pollution, industrial and municipal in- 
volvement and private ownership (Antelope Island), there seems to be a slight 
chance that this situation will improve in the foreseeable future. A possible 
solution to the total Great Salt Lake problem might be in the creation of a 
special planning commission, representative of all interests involved, adequately 
financed and empowered to take necessary action to realize the full potential 
of the lake. Such a recommendation was made by the State park and recrea- 
tion commission but failed of support in the legislature. 

In 1955 the State legislature appropriated $15,000 for the purpose of making 
a study of the feasibility of diking off the eastern portion of the lake. The 
study was to consider the development of the area as a fresh water lake and 
its relation to the agricultural and industrial economy of the State as well 
as the additional recreational advantages and tourist attractions that might 
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result. Similar proposals have been advanced and studies made over the past 
30 years or so. 

One of the latest studies, completed in 1957, recommended the creation of 
a fresh water lake, known as the East Embayment Reservoir. At elevation 
4,204 feet this reservoir would have an area of 270,900 acres, a volume of 1,814. 
150 acre-feet, and a maximum depth of 18 feet. The reservoir would be formed 
by the construction of dikes from the mainland to Antelope Island (on the 
present causeway), from Antelope Island to Fremont Island and from Fremont 
Island to Promontory Point. An additional dike from the north end of Ante. 
lope Island to the mainland at Syracuse Point was also proposed. The cost of 
the project, including dikes and connecting roads, was estimated at more 
than $12 million. 

The studies further indicated that Antelope Island and the proposed fresh 
water lake would offer the best possibility for the development of recreation 
facilities and tourist attractions in this part of Utah. 

The study was reviewed by an advisory committee which recommended 
that the project be undertaken and made numerous recommendations, the fol- 
lowing of which are pertinent: 

“1. The State of Utah acquire title to all or part of Antelope Island and de- 
velop same as a State park, permitting private enterprise to develop certain 
phases of recreational and tourist accommodations on a lease basis. In the 
event all of the island cannot be acquired, the minimum that should be acquired 
is the north half, and the west half of the south half, together with a right-of- 
way for the highway along the east side. 

“7. The advisory committee finally recommends that the proposed project be 
transferred to the State park and recreation commission for further analyses 
and determinations as to procedures to be followed in the development of the 
project if it is authorized, and that said commission become the controlling 
agent under authorization of law.” 

This gives some idea of the magnitude of one of the proposals for the develop 
ment of a part of Great Salt Lake. It appears that no action has been taken to 
proceed with the project as recommended by the advisory committee. 


Related areas 

Great Salt Lake is located in what Fenneman refers to as the Great Basin 
section of the basin and range province. Generally this includes most of 
western Utah, all of Nevada, and a bordering strip of southern California. 

Approximately this same area, with the addition of a portion of southern 
Idaho, is included in the so-called Artemisian biotic province by Dice. 

In this huge area there is a paucity of units administered by the National 
Park Service. The presence of the lake itself, the most significant active rem- 
nant of the Great Basin Pleistocene lakes, is sufficient to give Great Salt Lake 
values not substantially duplicated in any other location. 





EVAPORATION OF TOURIST TRADE, WATER PLAGUE GREAT SALT LAKE—ONCE LIVELY 
Spa CALLED CESSPOOL 


(By John V. Hurst) 


SaLtt LAKE Ciry, October 1.—The Great Salt Lake—America’s unique inland 
sea—once drew visitors by the hundreds of thousands every year. 

Now those who come to frolic in water so buoyant the human body floats like 
a cork have dwindled spectacularly. Most are tourists passing through on their 
way west. Many depart with the conviction the lake is one of the country’s 
most mishandled tourist attractions. 

What’s happened? 

Scores write the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce to spell out their disap- 
pointment. They complain of a sometimes noxious odor and a vista of litter, 
desolation and decay. 

A Duluth, Minn., businessman wrote of how it failed to measure up to his 
own fond memories of a 1931 swim in the lake. This year he brought his 11- 
year-old boy along and found the lake “the only disappointing thing about our 
trip to Utah.” 

Luckily for his peace of mind, there’s one thing the man from Duluth didn’t 
know; the lake is, in the published words of one State engineer, “the cesspool 
of northern Utah,” the dump for waste—including sewage—from much of the 
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State’s heaviest populated area. This is more a mental than a health hazard, 
though, because of the heutralizing effect of the water’s chemicals and the 
peaches’ own great distance from the pollution sources. 

But if America’s dead sea is dying, there are many who would save it. The 
pollution problem is being worked on and many northern Utah communities 
have completed sewage treatment plants. A bill, now under study in Congress, 
would make a national park—and a public playground—of two islands in the 
lake. 

The chief trouble plaguing the Great Salt Lake is its loss of water. More is 
evaporated each year than is added by the streams which empty into it. Part 
of this is man’s fault: he shortstops much of the streamwater, for irrigation and 
drinking use, before it can reach the lake. 

Because the lakebed slope is so gradual, a little less water makes a lot of 
difference in the size of the lake. On the average, a 1-foot drop in the depth 
means a shrinkage of more than 47 square miles in the lake’s total surface 
area. This year the lake is the lowest it’s been since they started keeping a 
record 110 years ago. 

The loss of water is the main reason why Saltair, once-lively spa at the lake’s 
southern end, stands abandoned now and in decay—a locked gate barring its 
entrance. This miniature Coney Island was built over the water in 1893, on 
pilings half a mile from shore. 

In the early decades of this century, Saltair alone averaged 160,000 visitors 
a season. It’s easy to see why they came. The lake’s salty water is amazingly 
buoyant. It is possible to float in a sitting position ; it’s impossible to sink in it. 
Swimming in such brine is an odd, exhilarating experience. 

The water contains approximately 27 percent salt. That’s about as much 
salt as it’s possible for water to hold—-about eight times the salt in the ocean. 

But today, water no longer laps beneath Saltair’s boardwalk and great, 
Moorish dance hippodrome. The pilings are salt-caked and dry, and the shore- 
line is about half a mile away—in the other direction. 








DyINnG GREAT SALT LAKE MAy Be SAVED BY UNITED STATES 
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Satt LAKE Crry.—The Great Salt Lake—America’s unique inland sea—once 
drew visitors by the hundreds of thousands every year. 

Now those who come to frolic in water so buoyant the human body floats like 
a cork have dwindled spectacularly. Most are tourists passing through on their 
way west. Many depart with the conviction the lake is one of the country’s 
most mishandled tourist attractions. 

What’s happened? 

Scores write the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce to spell out their disap- 
pointment. They complain of a sometimes noxious odor and a vista of litter, 
desolation and decay. 

But if America’s dead sea is dying, there are many who would save it. The 
pollution problem is being worked on and many northern Utah communities 
have completed sewage treatment plants. A bill, now under study in Congress, 
would make it a national park—and a public playground—of two islands in the 
lake. 

The chief trouble plaguing the Great Salt Lake is its loss of water. More is 
evaporated each year than is added by the streams which empty into it. Part 
of this is man’s fault: He shortstops much of the stream water, for irrigation 
and drinking use, before it can reach the lake. 

Because the lakebed slope is so gradual, a little less water makes a lot of 
difference in the size of the lake. On the average, a one-foot drop in the depth 
means a shrinkage of more than 47 square miles in the lake’s total surface 
area. This year the lake is the lowest its been since they started keeping a 
record 110 years ago. 

The loss of water is the main reason why Saltair, a once-lively spa at the 
lake’s southern end, stands abandoned now and in decay—a locked gate barring 
its entrance. This miniature Coney Island was built over the water in 1893 
on pilings half a mile from shore. 

In the early decades of this century, Saltair alone averaged 160,000 visitors 
4 season. It’s eaSy to see why they came. The lake’s salty water is amaz- 
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ingly buoyant. It is possible to float in a sitting position; it’s impossible to 
sink in it. Swimming in such brine is an odd, exhilarating experience. 

The water contains approximately 27 percent salt. That’s about an much 
salt as it’s possible for water to hold—about eight times the salt in the ocean. 

But today, water no longer laps, beneath Saltair’s boardwalk and great, Moor. 
ish dance hippodrome. The pilings are salt-caked and dry, and the shoreline 
is about half a mile away—in the other direction. 

As for the smell that some tourists complain about—it’s worse on some days 
than on others—not much can be done about it. Experts say it is caused by 
decaying brine shrimp, their eggs, and other sea life and chemicals washed onto 
the shore on windy days. 

The newest proposal is a bill submitted to Congress by Democratic Senator 
Frank E. Moss of Utah. It would make a national park of Antelope Island, 
now a private ranch, and of the smaller Fremont Island to its north. 

Though probably the likeliest hope for the tourist, the bill hasn’t stirreg 
enthusiasm among the State’s leaders. Many are mistrustful of Federal] ep. 
croachment in a State whose total land area is already some 70 percent fed- 
erally owned. And they fear the proposed park could hinder other uses to 
which the lake is put, or might be put. 


STATEMENT BY Davip E. MILLER, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF History, UNIVERSITY ox 
UTAH 

Great Salt Lake is not only our largest lake west of the Mississippi but the 
largest salt lake in North America. Lying four-fifths of a mile above sea level, 
the lake is a remnant of ancient Lake Bonneville, which once filled a large 
portion of the Great Basin. The saline waters of the lake make it one of 
America’s valuable natural resources as well as a unique facility for bathing 
and boating. Numerous bathing resorts have flourished at various times 
and places along its east and south shores: Lake Side, Syracuse, Garfield, Black 
Rock, Saltair, Sunset Beach. Receding lake waters have left existing bathing 
facilities high and dry with the result that thousands of Americans every 
year are deprived of the pleasure of enjoying a dip—or rather a float—in the 
lake’s brine where the human body cannot sink. The northwest corner of 
Antelope Island affords sites for excellent bathing resorts. 

The lake’s islands afford opportunity for all sorts of outdoor living where 
one can enjoy a portion of America in its natural state. Bird rookeries on 
its various islands have made the lake famous. Other forms of wildlife 
such as deer, antelope, and buffalo either now inhabit the islands, have done 
so in the past, or could be planted there. Numerous fresh water springs are 
found on Antelope Island. Artesian wells flow on Fremont; others could be 
developed. 

Even before its discovery by white men an air of mystery shrouded the Great 
Salt Lake. Trappers and explorers approached it with wonder and awe but 
were usually disappointed in what they found—because its saline waters out- 
lawed fish and beaver. After its discovery and initial exploration the lake 
became a barrier to the westward movement. California-bound expeditions 
had to bypass it either to the north or the south. Century old wagon tracks 
in the mud of the Great Salt Lake Desert bear mute witness of the difficulties 
encountered in getting around this barrier. Development of modern highways 
and the Lucin Cutoff have overcome the barrier which was such an important 
factor in the history of the West. 

Lack of knowledge breeds mystery. Even after its discovery and partial 
exploration, the lake’s true nature was not understood as various historical 
incidents will illustrate. 

In 1841 John Bidwell, who guided the first wagons through Utah, brought 
boatmaking equipment, intending—if the terrain proved too rough for wagons— 
to build boats on the lake and float down to San Francisco. John C. Fremont 
expected to find a race of people on the island he visited in 1843, perhape Ama- 
zons. In 1871 “eyewitnesses” sighted the Great Salt Lake “monster.” The 
same year a steamship was almost lost in the great whirlpool which was believed 
to connect with the Pacific and thus keep the lake at its level—according to eye- 





witnesses; 1873 saw an exploration sponsored by the Salt Lake City Com- 
mission designed to locate a pass through which the lake could be drained off 
into Nevada. During the 1890's a Utah newspaper carried a most fabulous ac- 
count of a school of whales swimming and spouting in the lake. 
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The major lake islands (Gunnison, Carrington, Stansbury, Fremont, Ante- 
jope) have been occupied by white men. Since Fremont Island and Antelope 
are the only ones to be included in the proposed park, let me dwell briefly on 
their human occupation. 

FREMONT ISLAND 


Centuries before the first white man set foot on its shores, Fremont Island 
had been the home of aborigines. Just a few years ago artifacts found along 
the crest of a portion of its wind-swept south slope were picked up by stockmen. 
Subsequent investigation disclosed the location of a large campsite with stone 
dishes and other items strewn about in profusion. Thorough anthropological 
examination of the site has not yet been completed, but preliminary study seems 
to indicate evidences that the prehistoric occupants of the island were quite 
different from any other group yet located and examined. Further study of this 
site could result in the uncovering of material of considerable importance. A 
small museum should house the findings. 

First white men to visit fremont Island were a party under the direction 
of John C. Fremont in September 1843. Fremont and his men approached the 
island from the mouth of Weber River in a rubberized canvas boat for pur- 
poses of exploration. From the island’s summit Fremont conducted a telescope 
survey of the Inke. His map, drawn from a perch on the island’s peak, is very 
interesting. While the survey was being conducted, other members of the party 
rested in the shadow of a large rock found near the island’s erest. At that time, 
Kit Carson carved a small cross (a perfeet crucifix) which still remains as a 
silent witness to the visit. 

In 1858 Howard Stansbury used Fremont Island as one of his triangulation 
stations while conducting a survey of the lake. Stansbury’s men feasted on 
wild heron eggs stolen from the numerous nests along the shore. 

Almost a decade later, Henry W. Miller of Farmington conceived the notion 
of converting the island into a sheep and cattle ranch, and soon put his plan into 
operation. During the 20 years of Miller occupation, the island was locally 
known as Miller’s Island. It was during that time that the grave robber, Jean 
Baptiste, was banished there in 1862. 

In the mideighties Judge U. J. Wenner determined to occupy the island in the 
hope that the pure lake air would effect a cure for his tuberculosis. The account 
of the Wenner occupation (which ended in tragedy as Judge Wenner died rather 
suddenly in 1891) is one of the most touching stories ever to come out of the 
West. (Attached is Mrs. Wenner’s own story of their life there.) When Mrs. 
Wenner (Noble) died in 1942 her daughter, Blanche Wenner, took an urn con- 
taining her mother’s ashes to the island and buried them beside her father’s 
grave. The graves are adequately marked. Remnants of the Wenner home and 
the old artesian well still stand as mute evidences of the heroie effort of a pioneer 
family to take civilization to a desert island in Great Salt Lake. The island is 
still used as a stock range. 

ANTELOPE ISLAND 


Antelope Island was also used by the Indians before the coming of the white 
man. Osbourne Russel learned this in 1841. When John C. Fremont returned 
from the island in 1845 with several antelope he had shot there, an Indian chief 
met him on the mainland and demanded pay for the game poached from the 
Indian’s private preserve. In 1849 Mormon explorers found Indians on the 
island with a herd of horses. That same year the Mormon Church expropriated 
Antelope Island as a stock range for some of the tithing herds and the herds of 
some of the church leaders. During the early 1850’s an adobe house was built 
there as headquarters for the ranch. This building is still standing and is 
probably the oldest building in Utah still being used for the purpose for which it 
was built. 

A lone grave—not adequately marked—is found on Antelope Island. It is that 
of Mrs. George Frary who died there, evidently a victim of appendicitis as the 
Frary family attempted to homestead a portion of the island during the 1890's. 

In this very brief report I have mentioned just a few of the interesting histori- 
cal items associated with Great Salt Lake and its two islands under consideration 
here. I am submitting as part of the written report copies of longer, more 
detailed reports which I have prepared at various times during my lifelong study 
of the lake’s history. 
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{From Utah Historical Quarterly, July 1959] 
GREAT SALT LAKE AND ITs ISLANDS 
(By David E. Miller) 


There has always been an air of mystery and strange fascination about the 
xreat Salt Lake—from the time of its discovery and early exploration down 
to the present. In September 1843 John C. Fremont approached it with wonder 
and anticipation. $v that time the lake bad already gained fame and mystery, 
Although the first white man had beheld its glassy surface less than 2 decades 
earlier, Fremont expressed the hope that his party might escape the “whirl. 
pool and other mysterious dangers * * * which Indian and hunters’ stories 
attributed to this unexplored lake.” He dreamed of islands covered with lush 
vegetation and sparkling mountain streams. Perhaps he would find a super 
native tribe in the lake islands. Obviously, Fremont knew very little about 
the lake—but he had heard a good deal and imagined a great deal more and 
had built up enough interest to justify the launching of an exploration to one 
of its islands. 

Today there are millions of Fremonts who approach the lake with wonder- 
ment and awe. In almost any group of people, anywhere in the United States, 
mere mention of the Great Salt Lake invariably leads to an interesting con- 
versation—provided anyone present knows enough about the lake to answer 
questions. Where does the salt come from? How much is there in the lake? 
Do fish live in the lake? Is there any pliant life in its brine? Does it ever 
freeze? What could one expect to find on its islands? Do people live there? 
Is the lake drying up? Is it true that a person can’t sink in it? These area 
few of the most common questions, many of which are answered on the fol- 
lowing pages. 





LAKE LEGENDS 


Things about which people know very little often hold a peculiar enchant- 
ment. And the very lack of understanding and information about an object 
occasionally opens the door fer numerous wild stories, speculations and myths 
which seem completely ridiculous as soon as correct information is brought to 
light. So it has been with the Great Salt Lake. Faulty or insufficient informa- 
tion has led to many rumors and myths concerning it. 

One of the most baffling problems to early lake visitors was this: How could 
the lake maintain its level year after year with no visible outlet and with 
numerous streams constantly pouring into it? Certainly it must be connected 
to the ocean by a subterranean river. The salty nature of the water even sug- 
gested such a connection to some who failed to take into consideration the fact 
that the lake is more than three-quarters of a mile higher than the Pacific. 
Logic suggested that if there were a subterranean outlet, there must also be a 
huge whirlpool somewhere on the lake surface for there would be a great rush- 
ing of water into it. We have noted that Fremont’s men shared this super- 
stition when they approached the lake in 1848. Many years later it was to be 
revived by men who should have known better. In 1870 boatmen from Corinne, 
making regular runs on the lake, reported a hole off Fremont Island into which 
the lake was rushing. Says the report: “A schooner last Tuesday was almost 
drawn into it.” Fears were expressed for the safety of the steamer, Kate 
Connor, then enroute between Corrine and Lake Point. Although most news- 
papermen considered the report a hoax, hopes were expressed by some that the 
whirlpool would prove sufficiently large to keep the lake at its current level, for 
it was showing a rapid rise at the time. A few years ago I had occasion to 
examine the area where the whirlpool was reputed to have been and found not 
more than 6 inches of water there. 

Every lake of any character must have its monster—and Great Salt Lake 
qualifies in this respect. A few years after the whirlpool report eyewitnesses 
testified to the existence of a monster in the northwest arm of the lake. Accord- 
ing to the report a group of men were camped on the shore near the north end 
of the lake on the evening of July 8, 1877, when they suddenly saw “a huge 
mass of hide and fin rapidly approaching and when within a few yards of the 
shore it raised its enormous head and uttered a terrible bellow.” The men fled 
in terror. The next morning tracks and overturned rocks showed where the 
monster had thrashed around on shore and destroyed camp equipment. What 
these men actually saw is still a mystery. Could it have been a buffalo? 
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Still another “eyewitness” account tells of a school of whales in the lake. 
This is such a naive story that it merits recounting in its original form. The 
account appears in an 1890 newspaper under the heading: “Whales in Great 
Salt Lake.” F s e 

“Intelligent newspaper readers have not forgotten the inauguration 15 years 
ago by Mr. James Wickham 7 of the Whale industry in the Great Salt 
Lake. As considerable time was required for the development of the experiment 
the subject has passed out of the public mind but it has by no means been for- 
gotten by naturalists or capitalists interested in the whale fishery. The whale 
is the largest and probably the longest lived animal. They have been known to 
grow to 100 feet in length and live to the age of 400 years. It is a mammal, or, 
in other words, suckles its young. The project of Mr. Wickham was greatly as- 
sisted by this fact, for the difficulty that would attend the obtaining of whale 
eggs in the deep seas is at once apparent. It was only necessary to obtain a 
pair of whales in order to begin the propagation of the animals under domestica- 
tion. The southern or Australian whale was selected as the best suited to the 
treat Salt Lake. The greater part of 2 years were occupied off the coasts of 
Australia by a vessel sent especially for the purpose in continued efforts to 
capture the young whales without injury. The feat, however, was at last ae- 
complished, and the beasts, each about 35 feet long, were shipped to San Fran- 
cisco in 1873 in tanks built expressly for them. Fifty tanks of sea water 
accompanied their overland shipment to insure plentiful supplies of the natural 
element. 

“Mr, Wickham came from London in person to superintend the ‘planting’ 
of his leviathan pets. He selected a small bay near the mouth of Bear River 
connected with the main water by a shallow strait half a mile wide. Across 
this strait he built a wire fence, and inside the pen so formed he turned the 
whales loose. After a few minutes inactivity they disported themselves in a 
lively manner, spouting water as in midocean, but as if taking in by instinct 
or intention the cramped character of their new home, they suddenly made a bee 
line for deep water and shot through the wire fence as if it had been made of 
threads. In 20 minutes they were out of sight. * * * 

“Though the enterprising owner was, of course, disappointed and doubtful 
of the results, he left an agent behind him to look after his floating property. 

“Six months later Mr, Wickham’s representative came upon the whales 50 
miles from the bay where they had broken away, and from that time to the 
present they have been observed at intervals, by him and the watermen who 
ply the lake, spouting and playing. 

“Within the last few days, however, Mr. Wickham cabled directions to make 
careful inspection and report the developments, and the agent followed the 
whales for 5 successive days and nights. Discovering that the original pair are 
now 60 feet in length, and followed about by a school of several hundred young, 
varying in length from 3 to 15 feet. The scheme is a surprising and complete 
success, and Mr. Wickham has earned the thanks of mankind. 

“Catching whales in Great Salt Lake and following that business on the 
dangerous Greenland coast are two quite different things. The enormous value 
of the new industry can be better appreciated by remembering that a single 
whale produces 20 tons of pure oil.” 

Needless to say, this “whale of a tale” is a complete fabrication, but it serves 
as an excellent example of Great Salt Lake stories. 

Early maps of western America which inelude the Great Salt Lake region 
bear witness to the general misunderstanding of it prior to 1850—the year 
Howard Stansbury completed the first comprehensive lake survey. Several 
of these maps indicate a widespread belief in the existence of a lake in this 
region long before the first white men had visited its shores. First to penetrate 
into the Salt Lake drainage basin were members of the Dominguez-Escalante 
expedition of 1776 who came down Spanish Fork Canyon to the east side of 
Utah Lake where they arrived in September. From the Indians the Spanish 
missionary party learned that Utah Lake is connected with Great Salt Lake, 
but they did not get the notion that the connecting link was a river more than 
30 miles long—Jordan River. Instead they imagined the lake to the north 
to be an extension of the body of water on whose shores they were standing 
and named the whole mass Laguna de los Timpanogos (Lake Timpanogos) in 
honor of the local Indians. Miera, cartographer of the expedition, included 
this lake as a major feature of his “Bearded Indian” map. Miera’s was not the 
earliest map to show what eventually became known as the Great Salt Lake, 
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but it evidently had more influence on later mapmakers and explorers than 
any of the earlier maps. 

Possibly of more importance than the lake itself are the rivers that are shown 
feeding and draining it. Miera’s map shows a large river, the Tizon, running 
straight west from the lake and supposedly flowing into the Pacific, although 
the map does not extend that far to the west. Subsequent maps showed two 
large streams with varying names Mongos, Timpanogos, Buenaventura, draining 
the lake into the ocean, one of them discharging its water into San Francisco 
Bay. 

In 1826 James Clyman and three companions circumnavigated the lake ip 
bullboats and reported very definitely that there was no drainage from jt. 
Three years later Joseph Redford Walker’s expedition supplied additional proof 
of this as well as the material for Capt. B. L. E. Bonneville’s map of 1837 which 
properly placed the lake inside the Great Basin, with interior drainage only, 
But the notion of a western outlet persisted for another decade. So prevalent 
was the belief that John Bidwell, who helped guide the first wagons across Utah 
via the northern end of the lake in 1841 reported that : 

“Some of the maps consulted, supposed of course to be correct, showed the 
lake in the vicinity of where Salt Lake now is; it was represented as a long lake, 
300 or 400 miles in extent, narrow with two outlets, both running into the Pacifie 
Ocean, either apparently larger than the Mississippi River. An intelligent man— 
Elan Brown, who had recently lived in California-——possessed a map that showed 
these rivers to be large, and he advised me to take tools along to make canoes, 
so that if we found the country so rough that we could not get along with our 
wagons, we could descend one of these rivers to the Pacific.” 

The Bartleston-Bidwell party did abandon their wagons at the Johnson 
Springs in Nevada—one of the present sources of water supply for Wendover 
City—and finished the trip to California with pack animals, not canoes 

John C. Fremont explored the east slopes of the Sierra Nevada in search of 
one of these mythical rivers (the Buenaventura) in 1844 and finally became 
convinced that no such stream existed. It is indeed difficult to replace faulty 
information with facts. Myths die hard 


DISCOVERY AND EARLY EXPLORATION 


Having briefly examined some of the legendary and mythical stories about 
Great Salt Lake let us now turn to some truths about that famous body of water, 
For in this case truth is even more fascinating than fiction. 

As far as we know, James Bridger was the first white man to see Great Salt 
Lake, although Etienne Provot may very well have preceded him to its shores, 
The events associated with Bridger’s discovery can be briefly told. During the 
summer of 1824 a brigade of westward bound Rocky Mountain trappers crossed 
South Pass and eventually followed Bear River downstream into Cache Valley 
where they arrived late in the fall under the leadership of John Weber. Winter 
camp was established at the present site of Franklin, Idaho. During their 
travels along Bear River speculation arose among the trappers regarding the 
course of the stream and especially its destination. A wager was made among 
members of the party and Bridger—the youngest member of the crowd—was 
chosen to sail downstream in a bullboat to learn the answers. Whether this 
voyage of exploration was conducted before the end of the year 1824, or later we 
do not know. At any rate, Bridger sailed down the stream and in due time 
reached Bear River Bay, where according to one account, he seooped a handful 
of lake brine into his mouth, then spat it out with an oath: “Hell, we are on the 
shores of the Pacific.” 

The next decade saw the north, east, and south shores of the lake quite 
thoroughly explored by trappers who hoped to find numerous tributary streams 
teaming with beaver. 

John C. Fremont was attracted to the lake in September 1848 at which time 
he and Kit Carson, Charles Preuss, Baptiste Bernier, and Basil Lajeunesse 
paddled an 18-foot “India rubber” boat from the mouth of Weber River to Fre- 
mont Island—ealled Disappointment Island by Fremont, because of barren con- 
ditions found there. (This is the earliest recorded visit of any white man to any 
of the lake islands, although Clyman and his companions probably visited some 
of them in 1826.) When about midway between the shore and the island a breeze 
came up and the smooth lake surface was soon transformed into a mass of 
heaving swells. To make matters worse, the boat sprung a leak. Two of the 
seams separated, allowing air to escape from the air pockets which kept the 
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craft afloat. It was a tense moment and one of extreme peril, for to have been 
thrown into the concentrated lake brine under the circumstances might well 
have resulted in tragedy. However, by working the bellows to capacity, enough 
air was kept in the leaky cylinders to keep the boat above water and the party 
reached the island without loss. 

Fremont’s first lake visit is important for several reasons. He was the first 
to determine the elevation of the lake, 4,200 feet above sea level; he made the 
first analysis of the water, finding that 5 gallons produced 14 pints of salt; from 
the peak of Fremont Island he conducted a survey of the lake with a spyglass 
and drew a fairly accurate map of it. After returning to the mainland, Fremont 
discovered that he had left the brass cover of his spygliass on the island peak. 
This object has been searched for by almost every island visitor since that time. 
However, the cover was found by Jacob Miller during the 1860's when the Miller 
Bros. were using the island as a cattle and sheep ranch. 

Also dating back to Fremont’s first island visit is the famous Carson Cross, 
earved on the side of a peculiar rock formation near the island’s crest by Kit 
Carson and his fellows while Fremont was busy completing his spyglass survey. 
The cross is a true crucifix slightly more than 7 inches long. It has been of 
considerable interest to most island visitors. 

In 1845, while camped on City Creek in Salt Lake Valley, Fremont rode horse- 
back to Antelope Island to hunt antelope; hence its name. He then traveled 
westward to pioneer the route which was soon to become famous as Hastings 
Cutoff across the Great Salt Lake Desert. 

Five years after Freemont’s second lake visit, Howard Stansbury completed 
the first thorough lake survey in 1850. Stansbury examined all the island, made 
extensive soundings, charted the shoreline, produced an accurate map and a 
detailed report regarding various aspects of Great Salt Lake. 


LAKE BONNEVILLE’S REMNANT 


The Great Salt Lake is great in the sense that it is the largest lake in the 
United States west of the Mississippi River and the largest salt lake in North 
America. However, it is only a small remnant of its predecessor, Lake Bonne- 
ville, which covered an area 10 times as large as the present lake some 50,000 to 
100,000 years ago. At its highest level Lake Bonneville covered 19,750 square 
miles, was 346 miles long and 145 miles wide, and reached a depth of 1,050 feet. 
It was twice as large as Lake Erie and almost as large as Lake Michigan. 
Nearly a half million people now live in the area once washed by Bonneville 
waters. Great Salt Lake is 70 miles long, 50 miles wide, and 34 feet deep. Its 
area is approximately 1,500 square miles. 

Ironical as it may seem, Lake Bonneville was named in honor of a man who 
never came within 50 miles of the Great Salt Lake. It was so named by G. Karl 
Gilbert, who conducted the most complete survey of the ancient shorelines during 
the 1870's. Gilbert was a better geologist than historian and was evidently 
misled into believing that Bonneville had conducted a rather complete explora- 
tion of Great Salt Lake and felt that he was thus entitled to have the ancient 
lake named in his honor. 

The shorelines of ancient Lake Bonneville are so striking that even the most 
casual observer cannot help but see them. Rather than obscure markers on 
the hills, these lines form distinct terraces on the mountain slopes surrounding 
the present lake. Howard Stansbury was the first to recognize them as shore- 
lines of an ancient body of water when on October 25, 1849, he counted 13 dis- 
tinct benches on Terrace Mountain northwest of Great Salt Lake. Since that 
time more than 50 terraces have been counted at various places in the Great 
Salt Lake Basin. They represent lake levels maintained long enough to allow 
wind and wave action to form a definite shore line. Highest of the lines is the 
Bonneville Terrace (approximately 1,000 feet above the present lake level) 
which may be clearly seen along the west slopes of the Wasatch Mountains 
and in numerous other places; it is especially prominent in the south end of 
Salt Lake County, opposite Utah State Penitentiary. 

Lake Bonneville finally ran over the rim of the Great Basin at Red Rocks Pass 
northwest of Preston, Idaho, drained off into Portneuf River and into the Pacifie 
by way of the Snake and Columbia rivers. Rushing waters of the “Bonneville” 
river rapidly cut deeper and deeper until the downward cutting was halted by 
bedrock, 375 feet below the high water mark. At this elevation the Provo 
Terrace was formed and the lake seems to have maintained this level for an 
extensive period of time. 
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From the Provo level the lake has decreased to its present size as a result 
of evaporation—not enough water has run into it to replace the amount eyap- 
orated. There is considerable evidence to show that there were several periods 
of rises and falls during the past several thousand years; at times the lake 
seems to have dried up completely, only to be revived again by a change in 
climate. One result of this evaporation process was the concentration of salt 
in the remnants of the lake. All the fresh water streams which feed Great 
Salt Lake contain minute quantities of salt which is leeched from the rocks and 
soil over which the water passes. As long as the lake had an outlet, the minerals 
contained in it flowed out with the water and the lake remained fresh. How- 
ever, as the waters have evaporated since the lake stood at the Provo level the 
salt has become more and more concentrated, for it does not evaporate with 
the water. After thousands of years of this process the present lake water is 
approximately 25 percent salt. It contains an estimated 5 billion tons. 

Of course, no fish can live in the concentrated brine, but two dozen other forms 
of life are found in it. Most noticeable is a tiny brine shrimp. This is a pink- 
ish-orange colored creature with large black eyes and five pairs of flimsy, 
bristlelike legs. It sometimes reaches as much as half an inch in length, 
although most specimens are smaller. At times these creatures are so numerous 
that the water assumes a pinkish tint. In recent years these animals have been 
harvested for use as tropical fish food. Brine shrimp feed on a type of green 
algae which also flourishes in the lake. A type of seaweedlike plant is also 
found in the deeper water. 

Needless to say, the concentrated brine of the lake does not freeze, even in 
the coldest winter weather. However, huge sheets of ice several inches thick 
and more than a mile in area are often found floating about in the lake. Such 
ice floes have done some damage to boats and rather extensive damage to the 
Lucin Cutoff railroad trestle where, driven by wind and waves, the ice has 
literally cut through some of the pilings, requiring their replacement. This 
ice is formed during extremely cold calm weather when fresh water flowing 
into the lake fails to mix with the heavier brine and freezes on top of it. 
In 1944 such a sheet formed at the mouth of Weber River and extended all the 
way to Fremont Island thus providing easy access for coyotes to raid the sheep 
being pastured there. At times these ice sheets are driven by the wind, broken 
up and deposited in hue piles which float about the lake somewhat like icebergs. 

The saline content of the water has contributed considerably to the attractive- 
ness of the lake as a bathing resort. During the past century several popular 
bathing beaches have made their appearance and enjoyed periods of prosperity 
and fame. Among these are Lake Side, Lake Point, Syracuse, Garfield, Black 
Rock, Sunset Beach, and Saltair. These resorts, where bathers enjoy floating 
around on the surface of water in which they cannot sink, have attracted thou- 
sands of people every summer. In recent years, with the lake at a very low 
level, owners have been hard pressed to keep facilities in operation near the ever- 
receding water. With the acquisition of Saltair by the State of Utah, interested 
people began looking forward to the time when a State park might provide more 
attractive swimming facilities. Creation of a national park would be a much 
better program. 

BOATING 


Since the first white men visited Great Salt Lake, many boats of various types 
and sizes have been launched on its waters. The earliest of these were the bull- 
boats used by James Bridger on his voyage of discovery and James Clyman who 
first circumnavigated the lake in 1826. Fremont’s 18-foot india-rubber boat 
supplied satisfactory transportation for his exploring party in 1843. The first 
Mormon boat was the Mud Hen used in 1848 for a visit to some of the islands. 
Howard Stansbury conducted his extensive 1850 lake survey in the Salicornia. 
Brigham Young launched the Vimely Gull in 1864. Many other sailboats were 
used from time to time in the transporting of livestock to and from the lake 
islands. 

Several steamboats have also plied Great Salt Lake waters at one time or 
another. The earliest of these was the Aate Connor built by Gen. P. A. Connor 
in the 1860’s and was used to transport railroad ties and telegraph poles. This 
craft was later bought by Christopher Layton and used as a sheep and cattle 
boat. Other steamers eventually made their appearance, the largest of which 
was the City of Corinne, a 70-foot, 300-ton, Mississippi River type stern-wheeler 
with two stacks and three decks. This craft was launched at Corinne May 24, 
1871, and saw some use in the transportation of ore, livestock, and timbers be- 
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fore being converted into a luxury excursion boat. As such it cruised the lake 
for many years stopping at various lake resorts. Before his election to the 
presidency of the United States, Gen. James A. Garfield cruised the lake in the 
City of Corinne and it was subsequently renamed the General Garfield, in his 
honor. During the late 1880’s a fire swept the Garfield Landing pier and de- 
stroyed the vessel. 

Although boating on the lake is great sport, it is enjoyed by relatively few 
people today. There are several reasons for this. In the first place, the lake 
level has dropped so much that satisfactory launching sites are few and far 
petween. The Salt Lake County Boat Harbor is the most satisfactory of these 
sites. This harbor provides satisfactory shelter and dock facilities for pri- 
yately owned boats, but is not open for commercial use. Although some of the 
local beaches do maintain small boats for short lake trips, there are no com- 
mercial facilities for extensive lake cruises. With so many fresh water lakes 
readily available, most boatowners are reluctant to subject their crafts to the 
priny waters of the lake where metal parts soon corrode, requiring constant 
maintenance. Nevertheless, with the development of proper facilities, the lake 
could become a very popular yachting attraction. 


LAKE ISLANDS 


Antelope Island is the only one of the lake’s islands which is inhabited at 
the present time. It has been continuously used as a stock range since 1849, 
at which time the Mormon Church decided to pasture part of its tithing herd 
there. An adobe house built under church direction during the early 1850's is 
still used as headquarters for the [sland Ranching Co. and houses the foreman 
and his family. A small herd of American bison also ranges on the island. 
Primarily because of the fire hazard, the island owners discourage visitors. 

Fremont Island has been the scene of some interesting episodes during the 
past century. For more than 20 years, beginning in 1859, it was occupied by 
the Miller brothers of Farmington, Utah, who used it as a sheep and cattle 
ranch. It was, in fact, known as Miller Island for three decades. 

It was during the Miller occupation period that John Baptiste, the grave 
robber, was banished there. Baptiste had been hired to dig graves in the Salt 
Lake City cemetery. But for some reason he seemed unable to leave the dead 
buried. Baptiste developed the habit of going out at night, digging into new 
graves and stealing clothing and jewelry from the corpses. Only after some 
300 graves had been desecrated was suspicion directed toward the culprit, who 
confessed all when a search of his house produced undeniable evidence. As 
punishment, Baptiste was sentenced to banishment on Fremont Island. Henry 
W. Miller took the prisoner to the island and left him to his fate. Of course, 
there was no danger of starvation, for the Millers maintained a well provisioned 
cabin. Three weeks later Dan Miller visited the island to inspect the springs 
and found that Baptiste had made his escape. The banished man had ripped 
several planks from the cabin, bound them into a raft with thongs of cowhide 
taken from a cow which he had slaughtered, and made his escape. Needless 
to say, Baptiste was never seen in Utah again. 

During the 1880's, Judge U. J. Wenner and his family moved to Fremont 
Island, built a fine rock house, and lived there until 1891. Judge Wenner had 
contracted tuberculosis and hoped that the fresh lake air might effect a cure. 
However, after 6 years of island happiness he died rather suddenly and was 
buried a short distance from the house he had built. Blanche Wenner, who 
lived there as a little girl, still owns the island,’ and when her mother died 
in 1942 Miss Wenner had the cremated remains buried beside her father’s 
grave. The old Wenner home and graves bear mute witness to one of the most 
interesting and romantic epics in the history of the West. For the past several 
years the island has been leased by Charles Stoddard who uses it as a livestock 
range, 

Great Salt Lake islands have always been famous as bird rookeries. Thou- 
sands of sea gulls and pelicans and a few cormorants nest there every year. 
Hat Island, commonly known as Bird Island, was formerly the chief nesting 
ground. But with the fall of the lake during the 1930's that island was con- 
nected with the mainland by sandbars, providing a route for coyotes and other 
predatory animals which havocked the nesting grounds. As a result the birds 
moved away and now nest on Egg Island, White Rock, and Gunnison Island. 





1Since the writing of this article in 1959, Blanche Wenner has sold the island. 
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LUCIN CUTOFF 


During the great westward migration of the past century Great Salt Lake was 
a barrier which had to be bypassed. Most wagon traffic followed a northerp 
course, although some took Hastings Cutoff to the south. The builders of the 
transcontinental railroad chose to follow the northern shoreline where ecop- 
struction was completed at Promontory on May 10, 1869. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the piece of road between Corinne and Lucin was the 
major bottleneck on the whole transcontinental line. The major obstacle wag 
the Promontory Range where the grade was found to be as much as 90 feet to 
a mile, and there were enough curves to turn a train around 11 times. 

By 1900 the lake was lower than it had been at any time since its discovery 
and railroad engineers decided to build a cutoff, from Ogden straight across the 
lake to Lucin. The result was a remarkable feat of railroad building, the Lucip 
Cutoff, which was brought to completion in 19038. This new line shortened the 
distance by almost 45 miles, eliminated most of the curves and steep grades, and 
cut off more than 7 hours of travel time for each train. A major part of the 
cutoff consisted of a 12-mile trestle across the west arm of the lake. Although 
the pilings remained solid—being literally pickled in the brine—trains were 
required to travel slowly over it and there was always the danger of fire. Need 
for improvement became more and more apparent, especially during World 
War II. As a result, the U.S. Government supported the Southern Pacifie 
Railroad Co. in a project to replace the trestle part of the cutoff with a solid rock 
fill across the lake. Now completed, this $50 million project effectively elimi- 
nates the century-old lake barrier. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE LAKE 


Gaging stations for measuring rise and fall of the lake have been in operation 
since 1850. A study of the readings shows that the highest level was reached 
in 1873 when the surface of the water was 1S feet higher than in 1940—the 
lowest recorded level until 1960. The rise and decline have followed in cycles 
of 10 to 15 years, and, as might be expected, are very closely correlated with 
annual precipitation inside the lake drainage area. After 1940 the lake level 
climbed gradually for years, but has been slowly declining since 1955. The 
present level is almost 9 feet lower than it was when the Mormon pioneers 
entered Utah more than a century ago. 

Using the past record as a means of estimating the future, it seems unlikely 
that the lake will dry up completely (as people have been predicting for more 
than a half century), at least in the foreseeable future. Likewise, there is little 
chance that it will rise high enough to menace farmland or other property, unless 
large quantities of outside water are diverted into the Salt Lake Basin from the 
Colorado drainage area. Radical climatic changes could, of course, change this 
outlook completely, but such changes are not expected. So the lake will very 
likely continue in the future as it has been in the past—Utah’s inland dead sea, 


ANTELOPE ISLAND—GREAT SALT LAKE 
(By David E. Miller) 


Do you ever wonder what there might be of interest on the islands of Great 
Salt Lake? Don’t you ever say to yourself or to your friends: “I wonder what 
there really is out there?’ Thousands of people every year ask that same ques- 
tion as they whiz along on comfortable highways west from Salt Lake City 
or as they travel northward through Davis County toward Ogden, casting oe- 
ecasional glances toward that large mountainous island seen jutting out of the 
waters of our inland sea. How did the island get its name? Do people live 
there? Are there any wild animals? What about minerals—gold, silver; 
uranium perhaps? 

These are natural and normal questions, especially about islands of the 
Great Salt Lake which has always held an air of mystery and stimulated 
the imagination of those who have visited its shores. Come with me, and let’s 
probe into the secrets and mysteries of Antelope Island. 

How did the island get its name? 'That’s an easy one, if you know your Utah 
history. John C. Fremont named it in 1845. That year Fremont, on one of his 
numerous expeditions into the West, had camped for a few days on City Creek 
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right where the center of Salt Lake City is today. seing naturally curious 
and anxious to learn all he could about the surrounding country, and especially 
about Great Salt Lake, he and some of his men rode horseback from the south 
end of the lake out to the large island lying about 3 miles offshore. During 
the day Fremont and his men killed several antelopes, found in abundance 
there at that time, and he named the island in honor of the successful hunt. 
An old Ute Indian met the returning party of hunters and demanded pay for 
the slaughtered animals, claiming that all the antelope on the island belonged 
tohim. Fremont paid: “Some red cloth, a knife, and tobacco.” 

Indians had evidently been using the island as a hunting range for many years. 
Osbourne Russel observed that they were using it in 1841 and was informed by 
an Indian chief that buffalo used to pass freely from the mainland to the 
island. 

The first white man known to have lived on the island was an old mountaineer 
by the name of Danny Stump. He built a cabin near one of the island’s fine 
springs and planted a garden and orchard where Utah’s first homegrown peaches 
were harvested. 

Antelope Island is by far the largest of the Great Salt Lake islands. It is 
approximately 16 miles long and 5 miles wide in the widest spot. In dimensions 
it is about the same size as the island of San Salvador which Columbus dis- 
covered in 1492. During the past century the island has, more often than not, 
been accessible by horseback or wagon via the Antelope Bar lying between 
its south end and the mainland. At present an automobile road over the bar 
is kept open the year around, but is strictly for private use of the island owners 
and for the maintenance of an air beacon light. The island lies entirely inside 
Davis County. 

Several excellent fresh water springs on Antelope Island enhance its value 
as a stock range and it has been used for that purpose since 1849 when the 
Latter Day Saints Church decided to occupy it. At that time Fielding Garr 
was sent to the island as herdsman and caretaker. In 1854 he supervised the 
building of a five-room adobe house from materials found on the spot. The 
building stands today and is still used as ranch headquarters and as a home 
for the ranch foreman, Alton Sorensen, and his family. True, the house has 
undergone some major repairs during the passing years, but the old walls are 
still intact with mortar sticking out where weather has worn away the softer 
clay of the adobe bricks. This is one of Utah’s oldest houses—possibly the 
oldest one still in regular use for the purpose for which it was originally built. 

The ‘church herd” consisted of cattle and horses collected as tithes. Brigham 
Young and other leading churchmen also ran their private hérds there. In 
1850 the general assembly of the State of Deseret granted to the newly incor- 
porated Perpetual Emigrating Co. exclusive use of Antelope and Stansbury 
Islands in the Great Salt Lake. In June 1856 the church reportedly had some 
3,000 horses and some other stock on the island. 

During those years, Brigham Young and other church leaders enjoyed visits 
to the island for business, pleasure, and rest. On at least one occasion in 1860 
a string band under the direction of Horace K. Whitney was taken to the island 
ranch to help entertain the guests. In 1856 Brigham Young launched a small 
boat called the Timely Gull which saw good service for several years until 
the craft was finally wrecked on the lake. Because the Mormon Church played 
such an important role in the early history of Antelope Island it was quite 
commonly referred to as Church Island. Many oldsters still call it by that 
hame, although the name Fremont gave it has become firmly attached. 

With the passage of time, island ownership changed hands several times, 
finally becoming the property of the Island Improvement Co. in 1903. At present 
the cattle ranch operates under the name of Island Ranching Co. It is still 
a first-rate stock range. Extensive areas have been fenced for dry-farm use 
and produce a good crop of grain every year. 

Buffaloes are known to have lived on the island long ago. But they had all 
disappeared long before the Mormon pioneers arrived in the Salt Lake Valley. 
However, a dozen buffaloes were again “planted” on Antelope Island during the 
early part of the 1890’s. This small herd gradually increased to well over 300 
by the early 1920's. In filming “The Covered Wagon” in 1922, Hollywood 
producers gained permission from island owners to shoot the buffalo scenes 
there. By 1926 it was decided to get rid of the herd in order to make room 
for more cattle. As a result, permits were sold and a last big buffalo hunt 
was staged on Antelope Island. At the end of the hunt fewer than 50 buffaloes 
were left; it has been maintained at about the same number since that time. 
About 2 months ago I encountered 33 head, including several calves. 
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Many readers will recall that a baby was born to the buffalo pair at Hogle 
Zoo a year ago last spring and that the parents refused to take care of the little 
one. In order to save its life Al Sorensen, manager of the island ranch, took 
the orphan to Antelope Island and bottle and bucket fed him into a healthy 
ealf. The rancher hoped that the new addition would eventually add new blood 
to the island’s buffaloes. However, the calf, now a good sized bull, seems to 
enjoy the company of cows rather than buffaloes and has thus far refused to 
join the herd. 

In addition to the buffaloes there is other wild game on the island: a few 
deer, some foxes, one or two skunks, and a few pheasants. 

Antelope Island has seen both romance and tragedy during the past century, 
In the early period a young Salt Lake couple eloped to the island for a honey. 
moon. Irate parents finally agreed to “forgive and forget” when the happy 
couple returned to Salt Lake City. 

In 1890 James W. Walker took his young bride to the island to live. This 
became the first white family to make Antelope Island a permanent home. They 
lived there more than a dozen years, three children being born to them during 
that time. The following year (1891) George Frary filed on a homestead of 
160 acres a short distance north of the old ranch headquarters and moved there 
with his wife and their four children. But tragedy struck in 1897 when Mrs, 
Frary suddenly became ill and died before a doctor could be brought from the 
mainland. Bishop David Cook of the Syracuse (Davis County) L.D.S. Ward 
went to the island to conduct the funeral service. Mrs. Frary was laid to rest 
near the site of the house she had loved. The grave is still to be seen there, 
although no marker bears the name of the woman who died there. The old 
Frary house has likewise fallen into complete ruin. 

At the present time Ranch Foreman Alton Sorensen, his wife Janet, and 
their 9-year-old son Clifton, are the only permanent occupants of Antelope 
Island. The old adobe house has been completely modernized with telephone 
(mobile) and television. Besides keeping the house in spotless order, Mrs, Sor- 
ensen also supervises what can truly be called the smallest school in Utah—a 
one pupil, one teacher school. Strictly speaking, she is not the teacher, for her 
son Clifton is enrolled in the Calvert educational system which is a home-study 
correspondence course in which the student must do his own teaching from the 
instructions received through the mail. The mother merely supervises and 
lends encouragement and aid where necessary. Young Clifton spends several 
hours each day in school, studying the same type of things that other boys his 
age study in larger schools. Out of school he helps his father with the numer- 
ous tasks associated with the island ranch. 

Antelope Island owners do not encourage tourists or visitors to travel over to 
the island. This is not because of unfriendliness—far from it. The primary 
reason is because of the extreme fire hazard on the island during a high 
percentage of the year. True, most island fires are caused by lightning. But 
where tourists travel there is always the increased danger of additional fires, 
And island owners just do not want this additional risk. It’s primarily to 
minimize this fire danger that they keep locked gates on the road leading to 
their island; access is gained by special permission only. Anyone who has ever 
seen a blazing range fire will understand the necessity of their taking these 
precautions. Several lightning-set fires burn portions of the island every sum- 
mer. Members of the Bountiful jeep posse assist in quelling these blazes, but 
if it were not for a little rain at the right time following the lightning bolts, 
much more extensive damage would result. 

During the past century the whole island area has been carefully prospected 
and some deposits of gold, slate, and copper have been discovered there. But 
they have never proved valuable enough to encourage any extensive mining 
operations. 


THe CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS, 
Tne Council or THE TWELVE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 30, 1960. 


Senator FRANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: Thank you very much for your letter of August 26 and 
the honor you do me in asking that I appear before the committee November 
16-18 to discuss the matter of the creation of the national park on the Great 
Salt Lake. 
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I am very much interested in such a proposition. I have had no opportunity 
to assess its feasibility, the cost, or other matters related to it. Ina general way, 
however, I feel certain it is a good suggestion and shall be glad to give any help 
I can in determining all matters either pro or con. 

I remember with much pleasure my recent visit there and look forward again 
to seeing you. I congratulate you on the fine work you are doing. 

Cordially and faithfully, 
Hueu B. Brown. 


THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 31, 1960. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
US. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Moss: I thank you for yours of August 25 enclosing a copy of 
Senate bill No. 2894 together with information relating to the proposal to create 
a Great Salt Lake National Park. 

I fully agree with you that the lake, with its historical and geographical sig- 
nificance and its natural beauty, is a most outstanding attraction for all Ameri- 
cans and is worth preservation and development. 

The citizens of every country in the world know about the Great Salt Lake. 
Every one of them, when they come into this area, want to see this attraction. I 
think it is shameful that it has been so badly neglected over these many years. 

I am glad to hear that your Senate committee will conduct hearings in Salt 
Lake City and Ogden on November 16, 17, and 18 of this year. I assure you, we 
shall see that it is fully covered in our news columns. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. F. Firzpatrick, Publisher. 


LAW OFFICE OF BENJAMIN C. CALL, 
Brigham City, Utah, September 6, 1960. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DEAR SENATOR: “Where there is no vision the people perish.” Where there 
is no leadership the people perish. 

You show vision and leadership in filing and contending for your bill for a 
national park on the shoreline of Great Salt Lake. “The South shall come for- 
ward and the North shall hold not back.” Southern Utah came forward many 
years ago and secured a number of national parks and national monuments and 
they are now making a strong bid for several State parks. Northern Utah has 
no parks or monuments officially designated and maintained by public funds. It 
is my humble opinion that the lake shoreline in Box Elder County alone would 
attract many thousands of tourists if properly developed and advertised. Be- 
ginning at the south end of the county are the following points of great interest: 

1. Willard Bay and the prehistoric homes of the Mound Builders: 

2. Bear River Bay, with the largest river of the State emptying into it: 
Many people are now fishing from its banks and are well pleased with their catch. 
Motorboat races have been conducted but discontinued for lack of funds to re- 
move a few snags where the water flows to the lake; 

3. Migratory bird refuge: Outstanding waterfowl area of North America 
where 200 species of birds visit during the year and where 60 species are known 
to nest. More than 100 of our national birds are known to live there during the 
winter, nesting in cliffs not far away and feeding on crippled ducks and geese 
and carp lodged in the ice. Many thousand birdwatchers would travel far to 
study the American Eagle and other waterfowl; 

4. Promontory Point: Reached by rail and motor vehicle, with its deep lake 
bay where boats leave to visit nearby Fremont and Bird Islands; 

5. Promontory Summit: Where the famous gold spike was driven, now a na- 
tional historic site but which should be a national monument or park. To the 
southwest, the lake, appearing as a sheet of glass or a mirror. In deep water 
there are many colors, equal in color to rocks found in southern parks, green, 
bright emerald, sapphire, turquois, cobalt, varying with the time of day, your 
position, or that of the sun. 
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6. Rozell Flat flying field where 10 miles of railroad track was laid in 1 day 
in May of 1869, and where asphalt can be seen oozing out of the brine; 

7. Little Valley with its deep lake harbor and bathing beach is at the east 
end of the old and new Lucia Cutoff. Here you will see the traveler going to 
sea by railroad coach, motorboat, and motor vehicle ; 

8. Indian Buffaio Chutes where ancient redmen drove buffalo from the 
rocky bluffs and plain into the lake where they were taken and used for food, 
Indian caves. 

More tourist attractions along the lakeshore in Box Elder County can be given 
upon request. 

I am enclosing here one of a number of published articles I have written ex- 
tolling the attractions in Box Elder County. 

Continue to carry the ball. The game has just begun. This is the first down, 
Although I am but slightly afflicted with 88 years, and a broken right leg, if 
we do not study and debate the signals too long, I, and many other oldsters 
who know the lake, will continue to run your interference. If they do not want a 
national park in Davis County, look to the north where there will always be deep 
water in the lake when other parts dry up. 

“Criticism is a flail and discussion (short) is the wind that drives the chaff 
away.” 

Respectfully yours, 
B. C. Catt. 


Civic BoosTER APPRAISES TOURIST ATTRACTIONS HERE 
(By Benjamin C, Call) 


The lifeline to the untamed and sprawling West, completed S9 years ago at 
Promontory Summit, Box Elder County, Utah, united the two seacoasts of our 
lusty young country. Across its shining rails hurried hundreds of tons of 
freight and human cargo. They were the immigrants, the settlers, the gold 
seekers, the land hungry, the opportunists, the dreamers, hoping for fortune, 
another chance, a new life, religious freedom. 

The transcontinental railroad, built by the combined efforts of two great com- 
panies, and financially supported by a generous Government, thrust upon the 
new Nation an accelerated way of life that forever closed the era of the pioneer 
and the covered wagon. 

DEPLORE NEGLECT 


On May 10 of last year, more than 1,500 persons met at Promontory Summit 
to commemorate the driving of the golden spike. The theme of speakers and 
those assembled was: Why this long, willful neglect of this historic spot? 

The first speaker, a retired railroad conductor, offered a dollar for the first 
flower grown in the district that was brought to his table. Twenty-five boys 
and girls quickly left their seats, scurried here and there for a radius of 200 
yards, expecting to find an Indian paint brush or a bluebell. When most of 
the children had returned empty handed, a boy meekly presented a small, color- 
less blossom of a common weed. The speaker hesitated, but the crowd ap- 
plauded and the lad received a bright new dollar greenback. 


VISUALIZE CHANGE 


The orator of the day, President Horace A. Sorensen of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers, and director of Pioneer Village Museum, complimented the officers 
and directors of the Golden Spike Association of Box Edler County in their 
effort to arouse some active public interest in making the summit a memorial. 
He visualized a much needed change for the near future. He recommended 
that a few acres extending along the old grade north and south of the marker 
be landscaped attractively, irrigated by underground water. He suggests that 
a building be erected to serve as a caretaker’s residence, and other general im- 
provements be made at the expense of the public. 

Promontory Summit as a site for a historic monument and resort has another 
qualification to recommend it. The wildlife sanctuary at the mouth of the Bear 
River is slightly north and east of the point, practically en route. 

We all occasionally feel something of the beauty and grandeur of our valley, 
with the lofty peaks of the Wasatch Mountains on the east, and the great inland 
sea on the west. We have seen the lake in the soft haze of an autumn evening 
and wondered at the hills sharply etched against dense blue of the sky, the face 
of all nature more clearly visible in the clean air. 
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RESERVOIR BEING CONSTRUCTED 


The Bureau of Reclamation is constructing a large fresh water reservoir on 
Willard Bay at a cost of several million dollars. When this reservoir has 
been filled from the Weber River, small streams and runoff, it will be used for 
industrial purposes. Additional land in Box Elder, Weber and Davis Counties 
will be irrigated from the reservoir. A recreation center equal to any other 
in the State may be established. It probably will be stocked with fish. There 
likely will be boating, yachting and swimming in the fresh water. An 11-mile 
dike is now under construction to hold back the salt water. 

It is not impractical to think that thousands of tourists will spend an extra 
2 or 3 days each year in Utah in order to take advantage of this form of rec- 
reation. While here they will look up into the majestic peaks east of Willard 
to Mount Ben Lomond, named for one of the loftiest peaks in Scotland. Many 
will inquire how they can reach this enchanting height. They will wonder 
why a half million dollar hotel, a bank, a stake of Zion, and a school are named 
after this peak and yet there is no way to get to it from the south, east or west. 

They will find, however, that a dirt road had been built by way of Brigham 
City and Mantua, which doubles back to the Willard Basin. Were it to be 
improved, the tourist might make the steady climb in high gear, and find it 
well worth his time. He would pass fossile deposits of prehistoric life, masses 
of wild flowers, groves of majestic timber, and places where the great Wasatch 
fault allows him to look down into the heart of mountains. 

These groves and majestic heights were God’s first temples. They should 
be made more accessible with good roads, where men may go to meditate, if 
not to pray. 

MAY WATCH EAGLES 


No other place in the West is equal to Inspiration Point where one may watch 
numerous birds of prey soaring overhead or hundreds of feet below. The eagle 
builds its nest on the craggy and inaccessible Willard peaks. Vanez T. Wilson, 
manager of the Bear River refuge, relates that more than 100 of these giant 
birds may be seen in the winter time, feeding on carp, frozen in the ice, or 
wounded ducks and geese. 

Graduate students from eastern universities have spent the entire summer 
for many years studying the Paleozoic and pre-Cambrian fossils to be found 
in this district. 

RELATES RAILROAD DEBATE 


History records the debate in Congress as to which was the most feasible route 
between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean in the building of the trans- 
continental railroad. Senator Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, a doughty, far- 
seeing expansionist, and friend of Lincoln, supported the central route in prefer- 
ence to that of the north or south. He predicted that men then full grown 
would live to see Asiatic commerce crossing the mountains on rails. Speaking 
of the railroad itself, he said: ‘Let it be adorned with its crowning honor, a 
colossal statue of the great Christopher Columbus, whose design it accomplished, 
hewn from the granite mass of a high peak in the Rocky Mountains overlooking 
the road, the mountain itself the pedestal and the statue a part of the mountain, 
pointing with outstretched arm to the western horizon and saying to the flying 
passenger, ‘This is the East.’ There is India.” 

Such a monument should be erected, and the most appropriate peak is Mount 
Ben Lomond, or Willard Peak, with its granite mass standing 10,000 feet above 
sea level. Near this peak the western scout, Jim Bridger, stood to get a better 
view of the country after he had drifted down the Bear River in his buffalo 
bullhide boat to discover the Great Salt Lake in 1824. The sculptured Columbus 
would be pointing to the Government bird refuge where the Bear River empties 
into the Salt Lake. It would point to the graves of the Irish soldiers of the 
Civil War, who worked on the Union Pacific, and the graves of the 900 Chinese 
who lost their lives while working on the Central Pacific. The passengers going 
to and from the Pacific coast over the newly reconstructed Lucin Cutoff could 
see the monument by day, or night were it illuminated. Finally such a statue 
would point out the path of thousands of gold-seekers, immigrants and home- 
steaders who traveled west in wagon trains to the riches of the Californias. 

Great deeds deserve to be remembered, great men honored, and great phe 
nomenon attended by those who enjoy the blessings they wrought. Brigham 
City is the gateway to the Willard Basin and peaks, the Bear River bird refuge, 
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and the Golden Spike Historical Site. The dream of a suitable memorial js 
surely not too fantastic when we recall the magnitnde of the accomplishment and 
influence which they encompass. 


THE CHURCH oF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST PRESIDENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, September 8, 1960. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: I want to thank you very kindly for your letter of August 
25 enclosing Senate bill 2894. 

I have long since been an advocate, as I suppose we all have been, of devel- 
oping the Great Salt Lake area. It would be natural for any of us to desire 
this work to be done by the State and to maintain control over it as a State 
park and fresh-water lake. I would of course still prefer to have the State ac. 
complish this. 

I presume there is no way in which the Federal Government could loan the 
State the money to do it, the State retaining its sovereignty and reimbursing 
the Federal Government on a low- or no-interest basis. We have found in the 
church that loaning money to our units at no interest has been a great incentive 
to developing the local units by virtue of their own strength, and in the long run 
losing nothing but interest so far as the general church is concerned. This, of 
course, would be my preference. 

It has been all of 40 years since I first became interested in this project and, 
therefore, have lost some faith, at least, in the State ever being able to accom- 
plish it alone without help. I think this could have been done had we put aside 
some other things which were of less importance to the overall picture, and I 
would prefer even now taking a chance on the State doing it if there were any 
definite State proposal which had any hope of success. It may, of course, be 
that your bill is the answer. 

I should think that so far as facilities for the benefit of the public are con- 
cerned, that they might go the concession route and utilize private capital rather 
than to involve the Government in all of the details of the operations enumerated 
in your bill. I hope these suggestions are helpful. I am sure that you have 
given this great consideration before the introduction of the bill. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
HENRY D. MOYLE. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., September 9, 1960. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Moss: Thank you for your letter of August 25, 1960, concerning 
S. 2894 to create a Great Salt Lake National Park. 

Certainly, there are Many important factors to be considered in connection 
with an undertaking of this sort. We have reviewed your bill as originally 
introduced on January 25 and the amended form referred to committee on 
May 4. 

If it is concluded that development of the Great Salt Lake area as a national 
park is a proper objective, certainly a realistic approach to the investment of 
public funds will be called for. Based upon the experience of this company in 
building the Great Salt Lake railroad fill, the dike-carrying highways con- 
templated in the amended bill will require the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars. The cost for this part of the development alone might approach $75 
million, having in mind that our railroad fill project undertaken at the lower 
costs prevailing 5 years ago came to approximately $50 million. 

The amended bill contemplates some increase in lake level in at least a portion 
of the Great Salt Lake. The authorized higher level is almost 10 feet above 
that which now prevails and this would expose the facilities now constructed 
in this area to very severe damage from wind and water action. 

The area east of Promontory Point and in the vicinity of Fremont Island con- 
sists of mudflats with only a few inches of water in depressed spots. It does 
not appear to be susceptible to use for hiking, driving, or boating. Accordingly, 
it might not be desirable to include that area in national park development. 
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The more attractive and interesting area, with water and shoreline suitable for 
recreational and sport use, is Antelope Island and its immediate vicinity, which 
would be the limits of the park under the original bill introduced by you. 
Both financial and physical factors, therefore, would cause us to feel that a 
comparison of your original bill and the amended bill would lead to preference 
of the original legislation. 

We shall continue to be interested in this matter and will appreciate being 
kept advised of developments. 

Yours very truly, 
D. J. RUSSELL, President. 


THE STATE OF UTAH, 
OFFICE OF STATE ENGINEER, 
Salt Lake City, November 7, 1960. 
Re Great Salt Lake Park. 
Hon. FRANK FE. Moss, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Attention: Mr. Allan T. Howe). 

DeAaR SENATOR Moss: After receiving your letter of November 1, inviting me to 
testify at the hearing on the morning of November 10, regarding the proposed 
Great Salt Lake National Park, I contacted Mr. Howe of your staff and advised 
him that there appeared to be a misunderstanding. This office has not requested 
an opportunity to testify at the above hearing. 

Enclosed is a copy of our memorandum report entitled “Preliminary Investiga- 
tion of Potential Sources of Water Supply for the Proposed Antelope Island 
Recreation Area,” which Mr. Howe requested. It is the understanding in this 
office that at least a part of the material contained in the memorandum will be 
presented in the testimony by other State representatives appearing at the 
hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
FrANcIS T. MAYO, 
Chief, Water Resources Branch. 


OFFICE OF THE STATE ENGINEER, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Auqust 25, 1960. 
Memorandum to: Wayne D. Criddle. 
From: F. T. Mayo, Chief, Water Resources Branch. 
Re preliminary investigation of potential sources of water supply for the pro 
posed Antelope Island recreation area. 

On Thursday, July 28, 1960, a trip was made to the north end of Antelope 
Island for the purpose of obtaining information on the quantity and quality of 
spring water and to attempt to locate a reported offshore spring. This trip was 
made by means of two airboats from Farmington Bay Bird Refuge. The writer 
accompanied the following persons: 


Harold Tippetts, Davis County planning director. 

David H. Bybee, chairman, Davis County Planning Commission. 
William Holt, Syracuse. 

Max Erickson, boat operator. 

Richard Jentch, county planning office. 

Clark Johnson, Utah Fish and Game Department. 

H. D. Goode, geologist, Ground Water Branch, U.S. Geological Survey. 


Arthur Diaz, chemist, Quality of Water Branch, U.S. Geological Survey. 


The party traveled directly to the Bridger Bay area on the northwest tip of 
Antelope Island between Buffalo Point and Egg Island (see attached map). 
While in this area a visit was made to one spring and an attempt was made to 
locate a reported offshore fresh water spring. 


BRIDGE BAY SPRING 


This spring is piped directly into a trough and is located in the NE sec. 35, 
T.4N., R.1 W., S.L.B. & M. (see map). At the time of the visit the spring was 
dry, and judging from the condition of the small patch of grass and brush 
surrounding the spring had probably been so for at least two weeks. 
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REPORTED OFFSHORE SPRING 


The reported spring was not located. The attempted location was made by 
means of several electrical conductivity traverses (see attached map). This 
method of location was used in an attempt to detect any significant change in 
electrical conductivity (ability to conduct an electric current) of the lake water 
‘aused by the presence of a fresh water spring. The presence of any large quan- 
tity of fresh water would substantially reduce the electrical conductivity of the 
water adjacent to the spring in comparison to the high conductivity characteris- 
tics of the lake brine. 

The conductivity traverses were made by Arthur Diaz and H. D. Goode from 
the boat operated by Clark Johnson. The conductivity cell was trailed at slow 
speed over the indicated traverses. 

The temperature of the surface of the lake was found to be 86° F. off the 
west shore of Egg Island and 84° off the north shore of Buffalo Point. 

Following the completion of the conductivity traverses, the writer, Harold 
Tippetts, David H. Bybee, and William Holt visited two spring areas designated 
as West Lady Finger Spring area and East Lady Finger Spring area, on the 
northeast shore of Antelope Island (see map). A close inspection was made of 
both areas and three water samples were taken. 


WEST LADY FINGER AND EAST LADY FINGER SPRING AREAS 


Both spring areas are located at the edge of the recent shoreline as evidenced 
by the abrupt lakeward termination of the grasses which they support. West 
Lady Finger Spring area is located in the SE sec. 30 and East Lady Finger 
Spring area in the NW sec. 32 both in T. 4 N., R. 3 W., S.L.B. & M. Both 
areas consist of a number of small seeps that were supporting less than 2 
acres of grass. The stands of grass ranged from dense, immediately surround- 
ing each seep, to sparse, between seeps. There was also evidence of a number 
of small seeps that may have yielded water earlier in the year. In addition, 
there were several small ponds of water standing on the mudflat immediately 
north of each of the spring areas. 

The three water samples were taken at the points indicated on the map. The 
attached analyses indicate a wide range in water quality that should be thor- 
oughly investigated before attempting to use this water. 


Comments 


(1) On the basis of the recreational, housing and related facilities that have 
been proposed for the area investigated, the water requirement will probably be 
about 250 gallons per minute. (See attached copy of the newspaper article 
which outlines proposed facilities. ) 

(2) Bridge Bay Spring is not a dependable source of water and at best would 
provide only a very limited supply. 

(3) The existence of the reported offshore spring appears to be questionable, 
Further investigation does not seem justified unless there are parties available 
who can provide quite specific information as to its location. 

(4) West and East Lady Finger Spring areas would provide only a very 
limited supply of water amounting to perhaps 10 gallons per minute as a sus- 
tained maximum. The close proximity of the spring areas to the lake shore 
will introduce the possibility of drawing the lake brine into any collection system 
that might be constructed to utilize this water. The water may be of question- 
able quality for domestic uses. 

(5) The closest known source of potable water is from the underground in 
the area west of the town of Syracuse. A 2-inch-diameter well, 143 feet deep 
located in the NE, sec. 14, T. 4 N., R. 3 W., is reported to yield good quality 
water under artesian conditions (see State Engineer Technical Publication No. 
10). It is possible that an adequate quantity of usable underground water could 
be developed in this area and piped across the proposed road from the east 
shore of the lake to the northeast shore of Antelope Island. 

(6) Municipal quality water could be purchased from the Weber Basin Water 
Conservancy District and piped to the island as indicated above. 

(7) An exploration well along the east shore of Antelope Island may be 
justified in view of the expense of piping water from the east shore of the lake. 

Such an exploration program should plan to adequately test the quality of 
any waters encountered. If the water quality is poor the quantity available 
may be of limited importance in view of the proposed uses. 
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Analyses by Geological Survey, U.S. Department of the Interior—Date of 
collection, July 28, 1960 


{Parts per million] 


Salt Lake City laboratory number 


No. 1, 22538 No. 2, 22539 | No. 3, 22540 
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PEIN sc cmendea enamine eine 63 115 17 
Chloride (Cl)- ‘ ? aes a es 1, 360 | 1, 960 300 
Fluoride (I) ze 2 . 2 ” : = + ay Se r 
Pererate (NOs) 3... ce escas . : : 3.2 | 23 7 
Boron (B) sl Oe dea vinci dd sen avatar esis Sh ke ca na ncn ce le de é | m 
Dissolved solids: j 
sum. ‘ . 2 a 2, 430 | 3, 500 696 
Residue on evaporation at 180° C_ ; 7 ; 4 ee rte : 
Hardness as CaCQOx3 i : . 585 | 735 162 
NR: i Ce wknaeamisewe 458 | 590) 13 
Alkalinity as CaCO 3 . 
Specific conductance (micromhos at 25° C . 41, 430 6,310 | 1, 280 
pH 7.5 ta 7.6 


Color 
CO; (calculated 


1 In solution at time of analysis. 
292538—Spring, Antelope Island, West Lady Finger Spring area, SE sec. 30, T. 4N., R. 3 W. 1:30 p.m. 





, 
temperature estimated, 70° (water). Discharge !ess than 1 g.p.m. 
22539—-Spring, Antelope Island, East Lady Finger Spring area. 1:45 p.m. (several small seeps, les 
lg.p.m.). Temperature estimated NW see. 32, T.4N., R.3 W. One-third mile from west ar 
22540 —East Lady Spring area, Antelope Island. 2 p.m Temperature estimated 70°. NW se 
T.4N.,R.3 W. Discharge estimated less than 1 g.p.m., about 300 feet east of pre vious sample. 


Collected by: F. T. Mayo and Il. Tippett 


Two PArkK PRopOsSALS UNDER STAVE Stupy For GREAT SALT LAKE 
(By Don C. Woodward, Deseret News staff writer) 


Two proposals to improve Great Salt Lake recreational facilities were re- 
ported to the Utah Legislative Council advisory committee on capital improve- 
ments and parks Friday morning at the Hotel Utah. 

One proposal urged development of Antelope Island as a State park. The 
other, a study by the Army Corp of Engineers, outlined construction of a small 
craft harbor at Saltair, with the State to complete facilities to make Saltair a 
tourist and recreation center. 

“We've got to encourage any activity to develop Great Salt Lake,” said Ralph 
A. Sheffield, chairman of the advisory committee. ‘The area is a tourist and 
recreational must—and present facilities are a great disappointment to both 
Utahns and visitors,” he continued. 


FURTHER STUDY 


He said only one of the proposals could be accepted. A motion of the com- 
mittee encouraged further study of the Saltair and Antelope Island proposals. 

A third proposal for developing Great Salt Lake areas is being sponsored by 
Utah Senator Frank E. Moss, who would like to see an area developed on Great 
Salt Lake by the Federal Government. 

The Antelope Island proposal was presented in a letter from D. James Cannon, 
State tourist and publicity council director. 
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$750,000 PARK 


It calls for a $750,000 State park to be constructed on the island. This amount 
does not include funds necessary to construct a road to the island, bring in 
culinary water, and take care of sewage disposal. 

“Estimates for construction of the highway are unreliable,” said Mr. Sheffield, 
“They range all the way from $1,500,000 to $3 million.”” He sponsored a motion 
that the State road commission be asked to make a further investigation of 
costs of the project and submit a report to the committee. 


MORE RELIABLE STUDY 


The Davis County Commission has also requested a more reliable study of 
costs to build a road to the island, Mr. Cannon told the committee. 

Water to the island would be brought in by 10 miles of pipe carrying water 
from a Weber Basin Conservancy District lateral at Syracuse, according to Jay 
R. Bingham, State water and power board director. “istimated cost of this and 
of a 120,000-gallon storage reservoir on the island is $170,000,” he said. 

The proposed $750,000 to be spent on the island itself would pay for a motor 
lodge and dining room, 25 cabins, bathing beach with dressing rooms for 100, 
trailer village and campground, picnic area for 250 families, a boat launching 
ramp and washing apron, boat docks and service buildings, Mr. Cannon’s letter 
said. 

OFFERS OPPORTUNITY 


A letter from W. L. Hansen, director of State park and recreation commission, 
said the north end of Antelope Island offers considerable opportunity for publie 
developments, and recommended 7,678 acres as desirable. 


30x ELDER, UTAH, 1955, 

DEAR Eprror: In a recent issue of the News, half of the front page was de- 
voted to a plan sponsored by Bernard Hansen of Bear River City whereby he 
urged that “Great Salt Lake should be split down the shallow middle, using 
Fremont and Antelope Islands as natural divisions, then pump 26 percent salt 

yater out of the section closest to the Wasatch Range and let it fill with fresh 
water. This plan would call for 20 miles of rock dirt levies, averaging 11 to 12 
miles in width, thereby creating a reservoir of fresh water for irrigation, in- 
dustrial and recreational purposes.” H.B. No. 153 just passed by both houses 
of Utah Legislature would appropriate funds to investigate feasibility of the 
project. 

This article and action by the lawmakers is very interesting. As a matter 
of fact, when you talk or write about this great and mysterious inland salt 
sea, you immediately create an interest, as also evidenced by the article of 
Grant M. Prisbrey, published subsequently, wherein he endorses the idea with- 
out giving the engineering or economic data concerning the proposed project. 
I disagree with these gentlemen. In doing so, I call to mind an old saying that 
“Criticism is a flail, and discussion is the wind that drives the chaff away.” 
Therefore what I may say I should like to be considered as a discussion and 
not a criticism. 

First of all, this idea is not new. The great French engineer, Ferdinand 
DeLesseps, builder of the Suez Canal, after a rather brief survey had been 
made, urged the practicability of the idea. Intensive studies were made, how- 
ever, in 1933-36 in an attempt to establish its feasibility, but the difficulties 
experienced by the railroad companies in the building and maintaining of the 
Lucin Cutoff, and the great expense that would be incurred in removing the 
salt and supplying fresh water, rendered the project impracticable. 

Dr. Thomas C. Adams directed an engineering investigation as to the fea- 
sibility of such a reservoir, as well as a small reservoir on the south end of 
the lake, but could not endorse the same in 1936. Dr. Adams said, ‘There was 
a public trend toward the feeling that it would be better to reserve such de- 
velopment until other developments are made at higher levels on the affiuent 
streams, where the waters would be fresher and might be more economically 
developed.” 

In keeping with this suggestion, and under authority of the Park, Parkway, 
and Recreational Study Act of June 1936, the Bureau of Reclamation author- 
ized the National Park Service to cooperate with other Federal and State 
agencies in planning the development of recreational centers. The National 
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Park Service was requested by the Bureau of Reclamation to continue planning 
in cooperation with recreational phases of the authorized Weber Basin project 
of Utah, which includes the construction of the Willard Bay Reservoir. 

The U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, made a detailed 
and extensive report, after survey and extensive engineering work, consisting 
of 21 pages and three large detailed drawings of the Willard Bay Reservoir, 
together with three large photographs of the reservoir site and the Willard 
Mountains, and urged the building of the Willard project, using the water of the 
five reservoirs under the Weber Basin project and Bear River to supply the 
fresh water. 

Willard Reservoir would convert the east portion of Willard Bay of the north- 
east sector of Great Salt Lake into a fresh water reservoir. The water thus 
stored would be available for irrigation in Weber and Davis Counties, thereby 
leaving more water for Box Elder County through the Pineview high line canal 
which now terminates at Brigham City, and recreational purposes to be enjoyed 
by the public generally, and possibly for use in the Bear River Migratory Bird 
Refuge situated north of the proposed reservoir. The report further states that 
the lake has an elevation around 4,205. The full reservoir would have an eleva- 
tion of 4,226. At this stage it would cover 10,700 acres while at maximum 
planned drawdown the area would be around 6,800 acres. 

Without question, there would be enough fresh water to fill a reservoir of this 
size, but where would the fresh water come from to fill a reservoir or lake 50 
miles long by 12 miles wide, covering 600 square miles or 384,000 acres? Not 
from the mountain streams or from precipitation. The Willard Reservoir would 
not cover any of the rich agricultural land located southwest of the town, but 
would take some of the low swampland for which the owners would be adequately 
compensated. A glance of the map of the Weber Basin project with its six 
reservoirs and the lakes of Utah shows that the 600 square mile reservoir would 
be about three times larger than Utah or Bear Lake. 

Some figures have been published setting forth that the lake is 50 feet deep 
in the center. In 1850 Capt. Howard Stansbury, sent out from Washington to 
make a survey, found depths up to 36 feet between Carrington and Antelope 
Islands. The depth today is approximately 6 or 8 feet lower than in Stansbury’s 
time. 

It is unique among the lakes of the world, not excluding the Dead Sea. But 
it is less known, however, and deceives many, including the learned, of our day. 
To many it is mysterious, and it resists those who would know or control it. 
Many strange and weird tales have been told about it. In early days rumors 
periodically appeared in eastern papers that the lake had left its bed and that 
Salt Lake City was under 40 feet of salt water. 

Some people of the East believed this yarn, the same as they believed the 
stories that Salt Lake City was under water 3 years ago when the daily news- 
papers published photographs of water rushing down one or two streets with up- 
rooted trees blocking the way and some few cars stranded. Hundreds of 
tourists on their way to Yellowstone Park bypassed Utah because of the exag- 
gerated newspaper accounts of the floodwaters in Salt Lake City. Yet dozens 
of streets were open to traffic and cars could pass through the city with scarcely 
wetting their tires. We lost a half million of tourist money due to this scare. 

Great Salt Lake may lie peacefully immobile in its setting like a great mir- 
ror, or it may be lashed by a violent wind striking boats, dikes, and trestle works 
with tons of its extra heavy salt-laden waves. The Pacific Railroad in 1868, 
it is said, was tantalized by the idea of driving directly west across the lake, 
but had to settle for a circuitous course to the north, and the Golden Spike 
was driven at the summit of the Promontory Range on May 10, 1869. 

In 1902 and 1903 when the Union Pacifie and its affiliated lines were engaged 
in straightening their routes, the opportunity was seized by the Southern Pacific 
to build across the lake, during a time of low water, and the Lucin Cutoff re- 
sulted, slashing the distance to Lucin by 45 miles and eliminating a climb of 
680 feet over Promontory Mountain. 

In 1924-25, however, during a time of high water, it almost ruined the cutoff 
built at a cost of over $8 million by 3,000 men working a year and a half. Hun- 
dreds of trainloads of rock were quarried from the mountains at Promontory 
Point and used to build the railroad grade. When chunks of rock weighing 
many tons sank into the sediment each year thereafter, other rock had to 
replace that lost in the mud. In storm the waves exert a fierce battering force 
against the dike. 
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Trains now pass over the trestle at a snail-like pace. It is said on good au- 
thority that a new survey is now being made around the north of the lake. 

There is no question that the early engineers found and used the best route 
there was from Ogden to Sacramento and their work remains as evidence of 
great ability and farseeing vision. 

Many times since man came to its shores, Great Salt Lake has been condemned 
to extinction by the prophecy of drought, but a series of wet and dry years 
will be followed by a corresponding increase or decrease in the size of the lake, 

In the 1880’s a great geologist, Grover Karl Gilbert, predicted its early dis- 
appearance, due principally to increasing diversion of its affluent waters for 
purposes of irrigation. 

For 5 years after Captain Stansbury made his survey, the lake rose 4 feet 
higher, but at the end of a decade it fell 5 feet. In 1862 it began a sudden sharp 
climb and by 1868, rose nearly 12 feet. And in 1872 rose 6 inches to its highest 
record mark. 

After 1875, however, it began to fall, going down 10 feet in 9 years and per- 
suading Gilbert that it would soon dry up entirely. It rallied briefly in 1885, 
but fell yearly thereafter until 1905. It plumbed a depth of almost a foot below 
zero on the Salt Lake gage, as shown by accurate records. Gilbert’s prophecies 
seemed to be on their way to rapid fulfillment, when under the stimulus of wet 
years the level of the lake started to climb again and for 15 years remained 
fairly stable. In 1935 it withdrew from the trestle works on which Saltair 
pavilion was built, leaving it high and dry and all but put this famous resort 
out of business. 

Willard Reservoir will preserve water against times of drought. Its near 
shoreline and dike will be well protected from assault of high waves of the 
lake’s center. 

The National Park Service endorses and points the way to build the reservoir 
on Willard Bay and money has been appropriated to carry out the Weber Basin 
project. Pineview Reservoir (existing, but to be enlarged) has been operated 
as a recreation unit of the Cache National Forest. The plans of Willard Res- 
ervoir indicated a beach development with accompanying picnic and playfield 
areas, and a boating development with related fishing and picnic facilities, in- 
cluding several buildings on a unique overlook site. It is doubtful if a more 
impressive site occurs on the shores of Great Salt Lake, owing to comparative 
elevation in relation to the close proximity of lake and precipitous Willard 
Mountains. It isa site that offers an unusual opportunity for a development that 
would be unique in the Great Salt Lake area, the report declares. 

The proponents of the “split the lake theory,” making a 600-square-mile 
fresh-water reservoir, have estimated the cost of building the dike at $1% 
million. Let us compare this figure with the actual facts as presented by Sumner 
G. Margetts, an engineer of high standing. Mr. Margetts described the various 
types of fills or dikes and especially that used by the Southern Pacific and the 
Saltair Railroad by saying, “These existing structures, together with an ob- 
servance of what nature sets down for us in the form of beach slopes, lead us 
to the broad, flat-sloped type of dike for increased stability, and less cost of 
maintenance.” In other words, it is building more in tune with nature. This 
type of dike (15:1) side slopes, for a fill of 14 feet, is 460 feet wide at the base, 
containing 130 cubic yards per running foot, the distance between water edges 
being 325 feet. The distance from Promontory Point to Fremont Island is 2.9 
miles; from the Fremont to Antelope Island, 6.4 miles; and from Antelope to the 
south shore of the lake, 2.5 miles. Average depth of salt water estimated at 
13 feet, average fill of dike 25 feet, a total of 20.7 million yards of fill. 

If the roadway on top of the dike was more than 14 feet wide, then millions 
of other cubic yards would have to be added, especially if the dike was 100 feet 
on top as proposed. 

Contractors of this day would perhaps ask for $1 a eubie yard for moving 
dirt 1 mile and double this sum if they had to quarry rock from the mountain- 
side at Promontory Point or on either of the two islands. 

Salt in solution, as well as that in the sediment underneath the water, has 
been cleared from a large portion of the Willard Bay. In the past a skating 
area for a mile long, beyond the meander line of swamp grass and bulrushes 
has been used by the young people of Willard. 

Salt water does not readily mix with fresh water and stratified conditions 
exist, the salt water remaining at the bottom. A dike in Willard Bay would 
hold fresh water at a fixed level. This would prevent flooding low-lying lands 
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above the meander line and maintain a nearly constant level so that factories 
or industrial plants which may be located near the beach and which demand a 
large volume of fresh water would not be forced to dig canals in order to be 
supplied with fresh water. This reservoir would not only be revenue produc- 
ing, but self-liquidating over a stretch of a few years, and at the same time it 
would create much new wealth in farms, homes, and industries, as well as mak- 
ing a much-needed recreational resort. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is to be congratulated on the work that has 
already been done on the Weber Basin project of which Willard Reservoir is 
a very important part, and the people of Utah should support the project in 
every way possible. 

BENJAMIN C. CALL, 





WASHINGTON, D.C., November 11, 1960. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
Senate Interior Committee Hearing, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DEAR SENATOR Moss: I regret that I cannot be present in person to express the 
solid support of the Izaak Walton League of America for programs designed to 
preserve and protect key areas of the Nation’s shoreline for public recreation pur- 
poses. The Great Salt Lake proposal falls within this broad principle and 
objective. We are sure that the public hearings will greatly assist in develop- 
ing the specific details and base upon which your committee can act in the next 
Congress. The league appreciates and is grateful for your interest and support 
in these important public matters. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director, Izaak Walton League. 
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